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You Start to Eat Them 


One by One 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are so dainty—so crisp, airy 
and fragile—that you treat them at first like confections. 
One starts to eat them grain by grain. 


“ 


Yet these are but whole grains—nothing is added. The 
almond taste—like toasted nuts—comes from terrific heat 


And steam explosion makes each grain like a bubble. 


. 
The Only Perfect Cooking 

Prof. Anderson's process is the only way known to fit every 
food granule for easy digestion. In Puffed Grains, each sepa- 
rate food granule is literally blasted to pieces. 

Other forms of these grains are delicious. But this way 
alone gives perfect cooking—makes them scientific foods 
rhere lies the main reason for Puffed Grains. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c fault 
Puffed Rice, 15c ¥-Jifq- 


Except in Extreme West 15¢ 














The different Puffed Grains with all the ways of serving offer 
you endless variety. Serve them with cream and sugar. Mix 
them with berries. Float them like crackers in bowls of milk. 

Use like nut meats in candy making or as garnish for ice 
cream. Serve one in the morning, another at night—for the 
summer dairy supper. 

No other cereal food ever created affords such a wealth of 


enjoyment, 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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SOME COOLING DRINKS 


By AGNES 


HE iced beverage 
the most welcome 


summer menu, as 


ATHOL 


is perhaps one of 
features of ¢ 
favorite 


very 
well as a 


refreshment when served with only a 
sandwich or wafer in the afternoon or 
evening. The housewife should vary the 


drinks as well as the dishes served every 


day. Here are a few simple receipts that 


will help her to do so 


Icep Tea.— There is a right and a 
wrong way to make iced tea; the right 
way is also the most economical. Make 
your hot tea of the same strength as 
usual, and strain it at once A second 
drawing may also be used. Chill the 
strained tea, and serve with a slice of 


lemon and powdered sugar, or with only 


lemonade sirup. It is never advisable 
to put ice into a drink that can be chilled 


by other means, or to pour hot tea on ice. 


CarE Frapprt.—This is delicious, but 
more troublesome to make, unless needed 
in quantity sufficient to warrant the ex- 


ertion. The cold coffee, with sugar and 
cream—fully one-third as much cream as 
coffee—is turned rapidly in the ice-cream 
freezer like a water ice. When it is parti- 
ally frozen it is ready to with 
whipped cream floating on top 


serve, 





MMER 


A WELCOME FEATURE OF THE St MENT 


sirup 
pre- 


RASPBERRY Sirup.—Raspberry 
can be bought bottled or 
pared in the same way as grape-juice, ex- 
cept that twice as much sugar is requirea. 
When serving, use one or two tablespoon- 
fuls and a dash of lemon sirup to each 
glassful of water. 


already 


GRAPE- AND PINEAPPLE-JUice.—Dilute 
equal parts of grape- and _ pineapple- 
juice with iced water or club soda, and 


sweeten. This is 
drink, and easily made at home. 


a popular soda-fountain 


Grape-JuIcE PUNCH By boiling the 


sugar and water with lemon-peel, a quan- 


tity of this drink can be made at small 
expense. It has the slightly acid tast 
which is desired in warm weather. Toa 


cupful of water add half a cupful of 
sugar. Add the rind of two lemons, 
shaved off very thin, and boil together 
for five minutes. Then add a pint of 


grape-juice and the juice of four lemons, 
When ready to serve, dilute in 
To above quantity two 


added. 


and chill 


water to taste. 


quarts of the water may be 
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OUR FORECAST FOR SEPTEMBER 


|" MARY IMLAY TAYLOR had 
not been brought up in the at 
mosphere of Washington society, with 
ambassadors and diplomats dropping 
in for tea and filling up her card at 
dances, it is quite probable we would 
never have been able to publish the de 
light ful The 
which begins in our September issue 
no doubt, her famil- 
iarity with the workings of diplomacy 
and the inner history of the little prin 
cipalities of Europe which suggested 
the adventures that befall her delightful 
heroine, Virginia Fairfax, while traveling 


erial story, Crowning, 


For it was, 


in Southern Europe. 
A New Serial by Mary Imlay Taylor 
fi) IRN between the desire to tell you the 


fascinating plot of the story, that you 


may be properly excited over what you 


have to expect, and the conviction that we 


should let it unfold for you, month by 
month, without the slightest hint of what is 
to come, we must content ourselves with 


saying that Virginia is as pretty, and cour 
ageous, and independent, and adorable, as 
you would expect an American girl to be; 
and that, dropped down into Arcanidia quite 
unexpectedly and against her will, she finds 
most important things to do and does them 


with American thoroughness. 


O' 


most, if not quite, as satisfactory as if he 


People We Meet in the Story 


little 
but, as a man, al 


COURSE, there is a King—a 


one, as kings go; 


had been born and brought up in our Mid- 


dle West. Virginia agrees with us about 
this. And there is billy Knapp, war corr« 


spondent from home; and wistful 


Princess 


pretty, 

whom big empires 
and Count Mirovitch, 
Prime Minister, who serves Russia in sec 
You know 
Miss Taylor's delightful way of telling a 
story, if you have read The Il "inged Temp- 
tation, My Lady Clancarty, On The Red 
Staircase, or any other of her many popular 
books ; the 


most brilliant things she has done. 


Olga, about 


weave their intrigues ; 


ret and plots against the King. 


and J7he Crowning is one of 




















every page of the story carries with 


it a wonderful charm of atmosphere. 
\ltogether, we offer our new serial to 


you with a distinct feeling of aclheve 
that 


find it as fascinating in print as it has 


ment, and the assurances you will 


proved itself to us in manuscript 
The Universal Theme 

N' 1T forgetting that ‘tis 
makes the world go 

have done our part toward making it 


The Fly-B 
Vight is a pretty love story by Katherine 


Love that 


round, we 
revolve in September 


Crosby, wherein a chubby hero called Buzzy, 
and a small young Southern person named 
the 
North in search of a wife, tangle their love 


Eudora, and a lordly gentleman from 

affairs painfully, and only straighten them 

out by the aid of an aeroplane with a noc 

September Roses is a Mariel 
thirty 


fragrant and sweet as its tith 


turnal name 


brady story of love at seven, which 


Is as 
A School that Comes to You 
IS encouraging to note that in the New 


[' 


ducation, a place has been made, at 


last, for the woman in the hom« In A 
| raveline School Home / cononmics 
Reinette Lovewell tells us of what Massa 
chusetts is doing in sending out trained 
teachers to conduct short Homemaking 
Courses in any town which requests this 
service. A\Vhat is taught in this course, to 
whom, and how, Miss Lovewell tells us in 
most entertaining fashion We predict a 


to Massachu 
profit by the 


general exodus of our reader 


setts—unless their home stat 


example offered 


The Turn of Fashion's Wheel 


A. our departments will appear as usual 
in September, full of practical and en 


, and there will be many spx 


tertaining ideas 
cial articles and featurs 
The early fall 
in The Redingote Tun and 
igote Coats, The Beruffled SI 
grandmothers, 7he New Cape Collars, and 
The 


wo months ago 


s, including a page of 
are shown 


Long Red 


music. fashions 


ics 


ns which inclucd 


| by us t 


cle Sif 


. 5 
Polo aise ] 


rreclicte 
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"THE people you meet on the hotel veranda along the beach, on the tennis 

court, in the ballroom, the pleasure bent men and women who always 
appear fresh, cool and scrupulously clean—they prove the possibilities in 
Ivory Soap. 


Their soft, smooth skin shows that, after exposure to the hot sun, the Ivory bath 
is as beneficial as it is delightful; that the mild, pure lather can do nothing but 
good, and allays, rather than aggravates, any irritation from heat or perspiration. 


Their fresh summer garments show that Ivory Soap can be trusted for the most 
exacting and seemingly impossible cleansing; that, working safely wherever water 
itself does no harm, the non-alkaline, neutral Ivory restores to their original beauty 
the most delicate woolens, silks, linens and laces—the garments which one loves 


to wear and dreads to clean. 4 


IVORY SOAP. . [iil . . 994% PURE 
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= JUST BETWEEN 


OURSELVES 


S&T IS hard, 


in Au- 


| gust, to 
" V1 SS = 


| isualize —- == —- 
U. Hy snow 
‘ ¥ and sleet and icicles, and w indow- 
- panes coated with frost, and 


small red fingers aching with the 
cold, and feet that must stamp to keep warm. 
And how much harder to remember that 
Christmas is only four months away! 

What do you want for Christmas? From 
our magazine, 1 mean. How can we help you 
with suggestions for the holiday time? Can 
you forget that the living-room shades are 
drawn to keep out the heat, that the tinkle of 
ice in the lemonade pitcher is the most grateful 
of sounds, and that you are mentally registering 
a vow to have cold meat for supper—can you 
forget these things long enough to talk over 
Christmas with me? 

Every one of us, at one time or another, has 
had some bright Christmas idea; all of us, looking 
remember Merriest Christ- 
follow the example of 


back, can some one 


mas. lf we would only 


the small boys, with their postage stamps and 


marbles, their birds’ eggs and picture postals, and 
“trade” our experiences, what a wonderful fund 
of ideas each of us would have to draw upon, 
And 


Did vour town, 


SHAT to trade? 


what do you want? 
whole, 


celebration 


have you 


got 


have any Christmas 


last year—a municipal 


= Christmas tree, a pageant in the 

Ry Town Hall, Christmas carols in 
tg 

the public square, or a‘ distribu- 

tion of food and clothing to the 

poor? I would like to hear about it, with just 

as many particulars as you can give. If suff- 


ciently different from the other experiences fr 
ceived, I shall be glad to send you a pre-Christ- 
mas check for your letter, and pass on the in- 
formation to our readers. 

Can you tell me of clever ways of wrapping 
or distributing holiday the 
Christmas tree, or celebrating the day, original 
with you or your friends? And what Christmas 


gifts, decorating 


\. 


presents can you remember that have giv en ost 
— 
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pleasure in your fam- 
Checks are ready 
best 


for the 


=== : letters 


twenty 
rece ived on 

anv of these subjects, 
letters as we use, 


and as many other can 


Now, what do you want from me in return? 


% How can the magazine help you most with 
eo your Christmas presents, and your Christmas 
festivities ? Run over your list of people to be 
“remembered,” and make a note of the stum- 
bling-blocks. We can help you about them, 
if you will only let us know. Let us resolve 
to give no expensive presents, but to spread 
out our Christmas cheer to carry as many 


kindly holiday thoughts to 
possible, and so prove ours¢ Ives to be true | ri¢ nds 


of the Christmas Stocking! 


as many people as 


ee 


| think of 


=SHANGING the subject, what do you 
Don't an- 
swer until you have read pages 18 
And then you 


Mother, now? 


and 19 in this issue. 


} 
a oa won't need to, for I shal know. 
“ . a Isn't she a good deal of a surprise? 
<< If I had been surreptitiously invest- 
ing in Mothers, | should be accept- 


ing my own congratulations; for Mother’s mar- 
ket valuation has gone up several points since 
July—at least in our offices—and there is every 


indication of a continued rise, 

You will be interested to know that the prizes 
have been awarded and paid in the \\ hat Moth« r 
Wants ( 
that the 
the names of the prize-winners will not be pub- 
lished. Of course you want to know who won— 
but that is Mother's aiter all, lf 
wants to tell you, well and good, \nd if 
| shan t! 

lo all the other mothers who have not received 
prizes, | want to say that their letters have 
read with the greatest sympathy and under 


4 


ontest, \s it was agreed in advance 


mothers and [| 


were to have secrets, 


she 


she 


affair, 


doesn’t want to, 


been 
tanding, i | 
and the strongest hope that our little flurry in inde- 
pendence will bring helpful results in its 
Not to be one 


train, 
sided in our reforms, when we 
have quite gotten acquainted with Mother, w: 
shall have to give Daughter her opportunity. She 
reminds me that she, too, has something to say. Py 


By 
Illustrated by 


“Q\REAT-AUNT MEHITABLE looked after Elinor 


a e swung down the driveway, and sniffed. | 
hate her when she sniffs. Her nose comes down 
and her chin goes up just exactly like the Punch 
nd Judy show 

lL hat girl positively strides,” she said 
I know it,” bleated Aunt Julia, “and she wears fours! 
When | was her age, one’s and a half were large for me.” 
“Well, Elinor hasn't bunions, if she does wear fours,” | 


aid pointedly, looking at Aunt Julia’s distorted feet 

Aunt Julia drew her skirts down. 

Don’t be Wilhelmina. That’s another fault of this 
unmannerly age. As for Elinor, I’m afraid she is hopeless.” 

That awful temper of 
l-linor is always getting a 
you call Elinor hopeless because she isn’t married,” 
“Well, I’m glad she isn’t, lam. Girls 
of anything but husbands after they 


pert 


mine began to sizzle. Poor old 


somebody. “a 


ragging trom 
uppost 
| burst out heatedly. 
think 
of course they were married by the time they 


didn’t use to 
were twelve 
were twenty! 

Great-aunt Mehitable twitched her nose at me. 

‘You’ve got two hopeless cases on your hands, Julia,” 
she snapped “This child will be worse than Elinor. What 
are you reading ?” 

“De Maupassant 

Great-aunt Mehitable’s hands flew up. 


in the original,” I answered curtly. 

Chey looked like 
talons, and the twinkled 
leaves me that emerald, though. It’s 


withered jewels on her fingers 


horribly. Il hope she 
a perfect beauty 
“Juha! At sixteen! 
Aunt Julia began to bleat 
handkerchief talked 
deathly afraid of Great-aunt. 
Elinor selects Wilhelmina’s reading. If I say a 


anything. 
word, | am reminded of her father’s will, Elinor is very 


Do you allow this, Julia?” 
again She picked at her 
Honestly, I think 


“Lam not allowed to allow 


while she she’s 


headstrong, very 
here to listen to 
that hideous old 


I jumped up angrily. “I won't stay 
kelinor, nor to be called by 


orchard, and 


your abuse of 
Dutch name I’m going down to the 
you can be decent to Elinor and call me Billy, you can send 
So there!” ‘ 


when 


lor me 


settled down 
railing and 
must 


terrible silence that 


| COULD just 

on that veranda 
made for the orchard. Oh, why did 
Aunt Julia until I am twenty-one? She 
every mean, miserable feeling | am capable of; and when 
Great-aunt Mehitable comes for her annual visit, | simply 


feel the 
la when | jumped over the 
father say we 


live with rouses 


become what she calls me—Satan’s own imp. 


Great-aunt Mehitable 


must have done 


used to live in India, and I think 
something or other to her dis- 
Anyway, I shall India. She had 
and has outlived them all. Nobody seems 
They just faded away and 
should have had 


the climate 
position, never xo to 
five daughters 
to know just what ailed them. 
died, and | don’t blame them, only they 
They could have 


There’s 


more spunk and stood up to her as I do. 
from her and earned a living somehow. 
at the station restaurant, you know. It 
must be an exciting life. I’ve often thought that if Aunt 
Julia gets too bad I shall run away and do that, because, 
you could write a book about your experiences, 


run away 


being a waitress 


afterwards, 
and have your picture in the newspapers, and be famous. 
Phen I rather guess Aunt Julia would be sorry she nagged 
I guess she would! She 
French ones like 


a genius right out of her house. 


geniuses—except 


has a great respect tor 
De Maupassant and Balzac. 


ROBERT 
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MARRYING OFF ELINOR 


MARIEL BRADY 


McCAIG 


Well, | went down to the orchard, and after I'd pegged 
about a peck of green apples at a target Dean French had 
set up tor me, 1 began to feel a little calmer. The Frenches 
ours, and Dean is away at a medical 
boy, but 


if you know what 


have the next place to 


college most of the time. He used to be a nice 


he’s got to the white-flannel-trouser age, 
| mean. 
older than he is, and he 
tenor voice, but which I’m positive is falsetto, and he uses 


He dresses up in them and goes and calls on girls 
sings ballads in what he calls a 
his eyes just like Faversham and other actors, and once | 
smelled perfume on him. It’s rather sickening, but I hope 
he’ll get over it, because he 
twist Aunt Julia right around his little finger. 


really is a nice boy and he can 


ELL, I had just fired my last apple when I heard 


Dean’s whistle, and in another moment he had thrown 


himself down on the grass beside me. He had on an old 
mussy gray suit and his hair was all rumpled; so | knew 
at once he’d been marking out the tennis-court. It’s a 
fiendish job for a hot day. 

I never said a word until the red had faded from his 


face, and then it was Dean who spoke first. 

“You're a good, understanding sort of kid, Billy. A 
fellow feels so comfortable with you. You don’t jar. But 
what’s the matter with you? Any new trouble?” 

“Dean,&_I said passionately, “I can’t stand things any 
longer. I’ve made up my mind that we've just got to get 
Elinor married off.” 

“Elinor?” Dean’s 
would that do you, you absurd kid?” 


eyebrows went up. “What good 
from Aunt Julia 
Dean, 


clever 


“Il could visit her. I could get away 
weeks at a time. If we could only find a nice man! 
why hasn’t Elinor married? She’s beautiful and 
and not poor—what is the matter? I fought Great-aunt 
Mehitable about her a little while ago; but even though | 
defended Elinor, I knew there must be something. What 
is it? Men like her; her card is filled at all the dances; 
she has heaps of flowers and sweets; they even tell her 
their business troubles—but there isn’t a man who is in 
love with her. Why?” 

Dean looked at me through half-shut eyes. 
a rather grim look about his mouth. 

“Tf 1 tell you, will you keep your mouth shut 
of grass through his long, 


There was 


?” he de- 
manded, drawing a blade lean 
fingers. “It seems a caddish thing to say to a girl, Billy- 
kins, but honestly, three-quarters of this love business is 
pure invitation on the part of the girl. A chap sees a 
pretty He looks into her eyes admiringly, and what 
does he see there? 

fellowship? Not on 
that’s 
time. 


girl. 
Indifference? Calm good- 
your life! Provocation to admire 
what he sees. And it does the trick 
Now, Elinor looks at men imperson- 
dancing glances 
There is 


Shyness? 
some more 
almost every 
ally. She 
she would 


gives her partners the same 
give to the doctor or the minister. 
no lure about her, no mystery. But I'll tell you one thing, 
Billy Dacre: if a man ever does love her, you will witness 
a grande passion, No cheap little 
hammock-and-moonlight love understand, 
but the Real Thing that will last a lifetime, maybe longer, 
for all we know.” 

Good gracious! Was this Dean 
sat up straight and looked at him. 

“Where'd you learn so much?” I demanded 
“My word! I think you've been enjoying a good many 
hammock-and-moonlight affairs yourself.” 

“{ have,” Dean confessed glumly; “but, lately, I’ve dis- 


and don’t you forget it. 
business, you 


talking ? I 


French 


crossly. 
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of them. I've 


character 
found out that I’d rather have the Real Thing, Billy.” 


covered the wishy-washy just 


He turned his head and looked at me, and honestly, 
his eyes were awfully queer. 
“Well, you’re doing pretty well for twenty-three,” | 


mocked. “Dr. Dean French, expert in love affairs. Walk 
right in, ladies and gentlemen! Tells the genuine at a 
glance. Dear, dear! Can't you turn your wondrous 
powers where they are most needed? Can't you make 


somebody fall in love with Elinor ?” 

“I might,” conceded Dean, turning on his elbow, and | 
think he sighed a little. 
a husband for Elinor?” 

“Well”—I checked off “he 
positively be tall. I hate a pocket-edition, and so does 
Elinor. We think exactly alike, Dean. Tall, then, but not 
handsome. Distinguished-looking perhaps, and dark. | 
hate a mousy man. Then he must have a pleasant, rather 
they on my nerves 


“What are your requirements for 


them on my fingers must 





deep voice—no squeaks or get 
horribly. Then, let’s see, he must never make a row 
the bills nor find fault with his meals, and he simply must 
like cold meat ! 
Aunt Julia says it’s 
perfectly awful to 
in the 

a man 


rasps 
over 


live house 


with who 


cold 


’ 
sne 


won't eat 


meat and 
because 
Stephen 
Then 
must like dogs 
children 


knows, 
L ne ] e 
wouldn't. 
he 

and and 
flowers and music, 
and he mustn't pet 
me when I cry, be- 


cause you know 
yourself, Dean, 
that I only cry 
when my fiendish 
temper is up, and 
then I don’t de- 
serve petting. He 


must be willing to 
go to church with 
me sometimes, and 
then, 
I'll stay home with 


sometimes, 


he Cc 








him, and an 

scatter the Sunday a 

papers everywhere 

if he wants to. ‘ 

Above all things, AS FOR A HUSBAND, 1 SHALL B 

he must not sulk. AGGED INTO ADVERTICNNG 7 

I'd rather he'd slap SS eS 

me than sulk. If 

he’s mad, he must just say it right out, and then my 


temper’ll go up like a sky-rocket, and afterwards the air 
will be beautifully clear for days. You know that’s true, 
Dean, don’t you ?” 

Dean grinned. “I know, all right,” he 
“but look here, Billy, you've been giving me specifications 
for your husband, Elinor’s; and young, 
miss, to thinking of husbands. 
sixteen, you know.” 
hideous 


said promptly ; 


you're too 


You're only 


not 
be sweet 
sweet-sixteen 
and 


face at Dean. That 
business disgusts me. Girls are either leggy 
hobbledehoys grow out of their clothes, 
ladies with their hair up and giggling about what He said, 
at sixteen, and Dean French knows it. I’m in the hobble- 
Besides, it’s only a month and I shall 


I made a 
army 
or 


who young 


dehoy class myself. 
be seventeen. 
“Elinor and I think alike, I tell you. As for a husband, 
I shall be nagged into advertising for before I’m 
eighteen, so it’s just as well to know the kind you want. 
And Dean, I think you're right about that provocation 


one 





business. I don’t know whether I'll have it or not, but 
to be sure I’m going to begin practising before the mirror 
right away.” 

Dean said something under his breath, and his $ 
looked awfully queer again. He sat up with a jerk and 
hugged his knees. 

“Don't carry coals to Newcastle,” he advised dryl 
“You have it, all right; and if you must practise, do it on 
me. I’m jolly glad Elinor has had the sense to keep 
pegging away at your books instead of junketing arow 
to the Country Club and other places Elinor has the 
best common sense of anybody I ever , 

“There you go again!” | wailed \dmiring her com 
mon sense when I want you to admire her! Oh, I wish 
that man who is capable of the grande passion would con 
along and carry her off like a cave woman! Elinor would 


nage 

be perfectly dear to anyone she really cared for I 
wouldn't care if he dropped out of a balloon or an at 
ship or an . 

And then it happened. No; not an airship, but a great 
red shape that came roaring at us, down the steep slope of 
the hill on the right. 

I was paralyzed. I never moved a muscle as that awful 
red bulk plunged among our apple trees, but Dean did 
With one scoop he lifted me up in his arms and made tor 
the nearest tree. 

“Shut your eyes, darling,” he said, and then it came 
that terrible, terrible crash—but I couldr&t shut my ey 
for they were fixed on a man who had been tossed like a 
rubber ball out of that red motor, and who lay in a limp 
heap just where Dean and I had been sitting 





“He’s dead!” I said, shuddering, a wave of nausea cree] 
ing over me, “and there’s blood on his poor fac« . 
“If you faint, Billy, I shall slap you good and hard 


“Run down to th 


came Dean's voice sharply in my ear 
boat-house for a jug of water, then go through the hedge 
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not the heavy one. Run, 


It may not be serious.” 
the limp 


and up to my room for my cas¢ 
now, and don’t stop to tell any one. 

He had oft 
figure as I slipped through the hedge. |! 
the and into Dean’s room. 
leather cz but it was heavy 


dress¢ Fe 


his coat and was bending over 
raced across the 
stairs On his 
was a black 
with instruments. I turned to the There was the 
and on top of it my photograph. Mine! 

around the Every single, solitary pic- 
photographs of girls, I mean. You can’t 
imagine how queer I felt. It was a hideous picture of me, 


too. I always have such a pickled look around my mouth 
in a photograph. 

Well, of 
about photographs, 
| got the water from the tap in the boat-house and a small 
flask of brandy always have kept in the locker since 
that summer when Dean and Roger White, 


lawn, up back 


writing-tabl se. 
other case, 
| looked 


Was 


room. 


ture 


ROT 


course, it wasn’t any time to be squeamish 


so | just grabbed that case and bolted. 


we 
a cousin of his 


upset the canoes and 
almost drowned every 
one of us. 

The strange man 
Was moaning a little 
when I rushed up, 
and that awiul nau- 
sea crept over me 


again as | looked at 


his blood-stained 
face. I turned my 
head away as I 
handed the brandy 
over to Dean. 

“Good girl!” he 
said curtly; “just 
what I wanted. No 
bones broken, but he 
got an awful welt 
against that apple 
tree. I can’t tell just 


what’s to pay until we 


ret the ble« ding 
checked. Here, Billy, 
you lift his head 


while I try to get some of the brandy 
down his throat.” 

“Oh, I can’t! I can’t!” I protested, 
shuddering. “It makes me deathly ill 
to look at him I don’t care if you do 
think I’m a quitter, | can’t , 


AX? all the time | was saying it, | 

was lifting that poor man’s head. 
Dean never even glanced at He 
just yanked that poor man’s jaws open 
and poured a little brandy down his 
throat. After a moment he choked, and 
then Dean poured some more brandy 


me. 


down. “Hold steady!” he said calmly. 
“Now, we'll remove the stains of travel, SHUT YOUR EYES 
my rapid-transit friend.” 

Well, I was a sight in just half a minute. That bloody 
water ran all over me, but I was so interested in watch- 
ing the change it made in our patient that I never noticed 


it until later. There was a nasty cut from his temple to the 


top of his head and Dean scowled over that. 

“Bad work, Billy,” he explained; “an inch nearer the 
eve Phew! I'll phone in for Gresham after I get him 
up to the house Not going to take any chances before | 
get my sheepskin. There! Beginning to handsome a bit. 
isn’t he?” 

‘Will he die?” I whispered, gazing at the still, white 
face in my hands. He was handsome. His black lashes 


curled on the edges, and they were altogether too long to be 


wasted on a man. He had a nice, straight nose and a deep 


dimple in his chin, but his lips were firm and yet not a bit 
cranky-looking either. 
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Not as the result of this little joy ride,” Dean 
said, folding his coat for a pillow. “He’s got a magnificent 
constitution or I’m no observer. By Jove, Billy, I’m glad 
you don’t take to handsome men; it’s strange for a kid 
Generally, they’re steeped 


“Die? 


girl of sixteen to be so practical. 
to their little ears in what they call romance.” 

“Wouldn’t be if they'd read the sort of books father had 
retorted, rather absently, bending over our 
fluttering, his tanned 


us read,” | 
patient. His 
fingers were beginning to clench and then spread again. 

“He'll be moment,” whispered Dean. 
“Don’t say anything to startle— 

And, then, those long, curling eyelashes lifted and a pair 
of dark brown eyes looked into mine. The y were the nicest 
eyes. Not even Dean’s are quite so nice. They had that 
wistful look in them that you in a Newfoundland 
puppy’s when you stamp your foot and tell him he posi- 
you know that look. It makes 
you get boggy in your 
feelings. 


Well, he looked up 


eyelashes were and 


conscious in a 


Sec 


tively cannot go with you 


at me for a minute, 
and then the gladdest 
look came into his 
nice eyes, and he said, 
“Elinor!” Just like 
that as still and 
clear—“ Elinor !” 

Of course, I've 
always known I! 
looked a little like 
Elinor, but, my good- 
ness! | felt queer to 
be actually taken for 
her. Why, Elinor 
was twenty-five last 
December, and she’s 
as stately as a calla 
lily; and there I was, 
with my hair down 
my back in a braid, 
and goodness knows 


there’s nothing stately 
about me. 
“Elinor ?” 
and this 
was a sort 
question 


said 
time 
of 
in 


he 
again, 
there 
troubled 
his voice. 

Dean gave me a 
little push. “Humor 
him,” he said quickly 
in my ear. 

- 
pered. “What 
dear ?” 

I said “dear” 
cause it seemed to fit 
in with the general 
scheme of things, and 
| don’t think Dean needed to scowl about it. Of course, 


whis- 
is it, 


be- 


rT) 


HE 


SAID—AND THEN CAM 


[ didn’t mean anything. And Dean said to humor him. 

“Why did—you—run away?” the still voice went on. 
“I’ve looked for you—everywhere. Do you—hate—me, 
Elinor, because I—kissed you—that night?” 


I looked over my shoulder at Dean. This was getting 
Dean tapped his forehead significantly, but 
that didn’t help me any. It takes a mighty lot of savoire- 
faire to the right thing to a strange man is all 
battered up and mustn't be startled, when he takes you for 
somebody else he’s been kissing. You would think that 
when a person had just been fired out of a runaway motor, 
spang into an apple tree, that he would take a little in- 
telligent interest in the occurrence and not begin to talk, 
the very first thing, about some girl he had kissed. But 


beyond me. 


Say who 


I< tinued on page 60] 
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TRE PRETENDERS 


By 
Illustrated 


VERYBODY knew why the well-known Professo 


Pendleton, head of the faculty of Markeim Col 
lege, had married little Bessie Beardsley. Bessi 
knew the reason herself. It was because her 
father, who, in the days of his prosperity, had helped 
this then poor youth, had, on his death-bed, called th 


turn. “Called the turn”, was the way Bessie put it 
“Women mean nothing to Arthur,” her father 
had said. “When a man is the marrying kind, he usually 
does it before he ts age, thirty-five And that is why 
l am asking you to do this. When people told me | 
wasn’t bringing her up right, I knew what they meant 
but, still, [ hold that she has a nature you can’t spoil 


She's an old ma S « e ewe lamb God bless her! And 
now I've got to go. I'd just simply ask you to support 
her until’ she learns a way of doing it for herself, and 
] am sure you we you know how gossipy a colleg« 
town is—and nol ‘ talk if a man supports t 
girl he has marri 

And so they had be married—there at her father’s 


be dside . 


father’s 


from her 
through tl 
he r- 


husband was really about the best-look- 


wedding-ring 
looked 


er eyes and thought to 


with the w down 
ger. And 


blinding tears that 
self that this new 


own fit Bessie had 


dimmed | 


ing, most distinguished-appearing man to whom she had 
ever given a thoroughly impartial appraisement 

And she still thought this after many months. But 
as the joy of life began to flood back atter her bereave- 
ment, her soul flew again to the daisy fields of girl- 
hood—there being no real reason why she should class 


herself that called married Little as she 
thought upon the knew that sitting 
a rather silent but agreeable table companion did not con 


among 


group 
_ I 


subject she opposite 


stitute marriage—or even tramping back and forth to col- 


lege with him. 

“If you weren't such a staid, settled-down, the-dignity- 
of-the-college-depends-on-me sort of a person, we might 
have real nice times, even if we are married,” she said 
to him one day with a sigh. It was a Sunday. The wind 


outdoors howled and shrieked in ghostly taunts and echoes 
It 


tl ose di the to be 
cially cheerful and the hearth warm and bright, or hearts 
grow chill with loneliness, 


was one of when home has espe- 


i\>S 


This was the first time that 


invaded his 


7H?” The man looked up. 


he had remembered her presence since she 


study half an hour or so ago, for the book he was reading 
was an absorbing one. It occurred to him that she did not 


usually seek him this way, and he said to himself: “The 
child is lonely But that was as far as he got; she sud 
denly whirled a bomb at him that made him gasp witl 
surprise. 

“And you know, really, it seems too utterly silly never 


to drop the mask and be your real self.”. The words fairh 


¢ 


tumbled over each other, lilting along with an emphasis 
that was a most delicious peculiarity of her way of speak- 
ing. “I wouldn't tell—honest.” 

It required a firm clutch on his dignity for the man 


Wi at on eart did she mean! 


not to gape wide-mouthed. 


She was a puzzling little person. 
“You know very well”—she swept him with an accusing 
clance—“that those books on psychology are as dry as 


as a Greek mummy! 
“IT assure you,” he began. But Bessie had always kn 
an appreciative listener in her father, and quite disregarded 


this interruption from him who stood in loco parentis. 


by 


LILIAN DUCEY 


JOHN R. NEILL 


“Assuring me 


of the matter Nol 
they couldn’t—enjoy 
‘ cer scents cK whe ‘ 
rp first betore \y I 
Almost, the man 
Subject and pre« 


is over, swept it aside to re , 

which she had mom« rily di 
Naturally, | understand how 1 cal » be as you 
are. Father often spoke of i ’ | 

ng as you were at the ti t 1¢ thi 
1 n him Not that you didn't de ! 

1 cdi And the Well it seems f | to me to 
think of a little chap supporting himself f: the time he 
was ten ( s old Ve ve alway | | 
‘Hs time the mat \ 1d \ ‘ 

Stet it Carne ] l 1! | 
rare la ral ( { 

Say that again he « al i l 
his eye. 

“Well, it’s so ea era \1 ré i 
ill out You've had ‘ ) | il to ma 
them forget your y« You know t ‘ 
you can keep it up all this time, | « ind | 
should die!” 

“That, I suppos« e look it her, the twink ill 
in his eye—“is why you so kindly suggested | « » the 
mask. But what would say if I told yu emi 
taken, that | wear no mas} 

She searched his Tact earnest lie n left T 
place at the window to do it more thoroughly 

“Honest?” The word was breat Her manner was 
o solemn she might have been taki i estimot T 
ome life or death accusation 

“Honestly,” said he. And to look a i is features 

, marked with the signs « " ned « 2 
without further proving at Ie woke t t 

Bessie sighed She went back to the ind ind 
strummed on the pane. She ruftled the leaves of a maga- 
zine noisily And, as she did s é ndered what he 
thought of—ve her impertinencs She cl het 
throat to apologize, as she'd been ac: ed t » to 
her father, but the effort came to n ing » she | imed 
a little tun Then, pre turned d started for 
the door: after all, it wa ch plea ) i 1! cr 
own room 

But the necessit ologizing descend er 
full force again as she reached the « \ to 
do it! She stood there irresolute; an - 
ally irresolute It made her angry wi herself i him. 
Therefore, she said loftil 

“Il owe you an apolog Pre ssor Pe 1 
vill kindly over k t rré I] 

The door | Ss ‘ f 
pecting it to ope igal excl ‘ 
under his breat Phe e | 
stopped when he ‘ t é id 
seriousness crept int is fi 

“No wonder she always has | littl | bbling 
vith laughter he thought I've iven it a 
thought before. but it’ rather hare | ‘ tn t! 

(the thought eluded him She doesn’t have the good 
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times she did when her father was alive. The house 
used to be full of young people then, all day, all hours. 
{ suppose when she thinks of me, she probably considers 
I've spoiled her good times. Ought I, perhaps, try to 
make things a little pleasanter for her?” 

The question puzzled him. He had no more idea how 
to work it out when the dinner-gong rang than when he 
began to think it over. But as soon as he saw Bessie’s 
little head arched proudly on her slim throat opposite him 
at the table, and her very evident attempt at dignity, he 
felt an irresistible desire to laugh. What a child she was! 

Ordinaril their conversation at these meetings con- 
sisted of a few brief re- 
marks on either side, 
offered for the sake ol 
preventing — the ilenc: 


from becoming oppress- 
ive. To-night they said 
nothing But wherea 
usually each went his 
own way in thought that 
bore no relation to the 
other, now the way zig- 
zagged back and forth 
between them. <A dor- 
mant strain of humor 
made Pendleton = sud- 
denly, and it seemed 
without volition, say 
“You didn’t give me 


a chance to accept your 


apology; I do.’ 


“Thank you.” If 
anything, her head went 
higher. Two little flames 
of scarlet tlew to either 
cheek, and she added , 
not without a hint of 
malice 

“7 leat | offended 
vour dignity greatly 

Shu could not see his 
eves or the twinkles in 
them, on account of the 
vase with flowe.s in the 
center of the table, but 
when he said quieth 

\s vou discovered, it is 
iron-clad,” she arched 
her head around them. 
And then what she saw 
must have surprised her 
vreatly. \t any rate, the 
light in his eves kindled 
a flash in hers, and the 
next instant they wert 
both of them laughir 

"Oh!" she ended up 
with, in a tone of sucl 
distinct relief that = she 


well have 


might just 


acknowledged she had i I t - yY N 
worrk d over \V hat he 1 WOUI 
would think of het 


It was a week to the day before Bessie and the dignified 


professor again penetrated the haze through which they 


always observed each other 
the 


lor 


In interim, Pendleton had at odd times pondered 
to her the life, or, rather, the chance 
had had before he entered upon 
knew, and she knew, there was not a soul 


Then 


plans restoring 
of enjoying life, 


As he 
! 


but understood 


she the 
scecne 
had come about. 


her 


how their marriage 
Let her have 
' 


enjoy her youthful companionships ! 


why such a change? good times and 


\fter these moments of desultory musing, he always de- 
cided fully that he would lose no time in declaring to her 
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she was at liberty to do exactly as she did before her 
father’s death; yes, fill the house if she liked, for he could 
spend his evenings in his office. Then the rush of duties 
would crowd out other thought. 3ut when 
entered the library again this Sunday afternoon, the decision 
leaped at him as something not to be further delayed. 

“I’m glad you came in.” Carefully, he turned the book 
face down on the table, with a deliberation as considered 
as his speech. But he had reckoned without Bessie. Her 
whirlwind ways gathered up other people’s deliberation, de- 
terminedly though daintily shoved it away, while she took 
them down some by-path of her own choosing. 

“Yes,” she affirmed, by way of prelude. Then, nod- 
ding briskly: “It’s too utterly tiresome, sitting alone. 
Did you know this was another rainy Sunday? But 

You'd be doing just the same old 
thing if the sun shone.” 

The man smiled at the way of her. What he had 
would keep. In the meantime—suppose he 
she was having a tiresome and lone- 


every she 


I suppose you didn’t. 


to 
humored her? 
some time of it. 
“Yes,” he said reflectively, “I’m quite hopelessly 
set in my ways.” 
She looked at him searchingly from eyes set petu- 
lantly beneath a frowning forehead. 
“That isn’t going to help you any!” 
mutinously. 
came in purposely—pur- 
to , Ap- 
parently, it sO 
easy to say, but she ended 
rush: “To say 
came in last Sun- 
to you.” 
by all means, 
he beamed. 
“Whatever, it is, 
I am sure I shall 
interested.” 
But, to 
amazement, 
very 
speech seeme d 
suddenly to take 


Sa) 


she answ ered 
“Because I 

posely say— 
was not 

with a 

what | 

\ day to say 
“Then, 

og 





Say 


be 

his 
this 
agreeable 


the fire from 
her guns. She 
walked _ about 
the room. She 


picked upa book. 


She fixed a shade 








for more light; 
that is, sent it up 
to the 
with a 
After which 
punched a pillow 
in the 
seat, almost 
dicatively, before 


ceiling 
bang. 


she 


window- 
vin- 


she seated her- 
self there. 
R TO DROP THE MASK AND BE YOUR REAL SELF. “Well?” he 
Nw’? TEL! ONEST.’ encouraged, smil- 


ing. Instead of 
answering, she began to pound with delight on the window. 
From a mood as dull as the day, she suddenly became 
of life. And out into the 
storm she waved a vigorous greeting. 

When she turned back toward the room, she said, wit 
“Charlie Haynes and Nell Clark, going home from 
Sunday-school.” 

“You don’t go?” Pendleton didn’t know why he said 
this. But what it deluged him with took his breath away. 

“T don’t! How can 1? That’s just it. That’s the worst 
of it! I can’t do a thing the other girls do! If you were 


touched with the vivid witchery 
1 


a sigh 


only a different sort, we might make the best of things. 
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But you're not. Why, in your ways, 


you're older than Father was, if 
you gnly knew it.” 
For a moment, silence that 


verged on embarrassment followed 
this outburst. The next, the man’s 
hearty laugh of amusement rolled 
it away. 


“Was that what you came to tell 
me?” he asked. 
“No, it wasn’t—exactly.” Bessie 


side glance. 


her 


vouchsafed him a littk 


That 


laugh!—it chirped up. 
She had never heard him laugh 
just so before. But a man who 
had that in him! 
H's: “Well, then, let's have it,” 
interrupted her musing, and it 
was like the laugh. If she could 
only forget his wonderful, awe- 
some, disconcerting dignity. Per- 


haps if she kept her eyes steadily 
on the street— So she 

“I know I shocked you last Sun- 
day. I really didn’t mean to. | 
got it into my head, I don’t know 
how, that it dreadful 


began ms 


be 


must a 
task for you to be always so 
so dignified.” There was no use: 
that was the only word that de- 
scribed him. “And so | thought 


But I was wrong, I understand now. 
Still, it to Oh, you 
know yourself how dreary and un- 
comfortable things are hers Of 
course, I know that what | 
had in mind last Sunday wouldn't do at all. 
letting down the mask. But couldn’t you 


seems me 


now 


I mean about 
wouldn’t you? 
Oh, what do you think of the idea of pretending, just be- 


tween ourselves, pretending you were, say, twenty-five? And 
I’d pretend I was, say, twenty. I’m sure there are lots an: 
lots of things twenty and twenty-five could find to talk about.” 
She paused. He did not say a word; he was too amazed. 
But she hurried on: 
“But perhaps you would not care to. 
“But I would.” 
had been taken from him, but he managed this. 
above! one couldn’t disappoint a little thing like her. Aware 
of his shortcomings, however, he added: 
The two pretenders! 


” 


His breath 
Heavens 


The answer was prompt. 


“Il would, if you'll show me how. 
I-wonder— Do you think you can live up to your part?” 

Bessie stared at him. He meant it, actually meant it! 

“Do I think so? Oh!” She whirled down upon him. 
But just as she reached his side, she stopped demurely. 
With a little laugh, she said: “That wasn’t acting—twenty.” 


N' ), IT wasn’t,” 


added, seriously 
trying to be other than you are. 


agreed the man mischievously. And he 
“I don’t quite like the idea of your 
Let me be the sole pre- 


tender. While I’m knocking off ten years, 1 might just as 
well make it fifteen. Leadon! I’m only twenty. Let youth 
enjoy its day!” 

“Oh, you can be a darling!” she suddenly exclaimed 
jubilantly. “Do you mean it? Then prove it. On with 


1 


your overshoes and mackintosh! Rain never kept eighteen 
and twenty indoors.” 

It was downright foolishness, and knew it 
The wind almost blew their umbrellas Th 
streets held pools that Bessie would not allow him to wal 
around but made him jump over. And, finally, a gust more 
terrific than the rest whisked her umbrella out of her hand 
and send it dancing down the street; they after it, only to 
it wrecked on a picket-fence. Whereupon 


Pendleton 
inside o 


at 
ual. 


N 


have Bessie, 


without a moment’s hesitation, slipped her arm through his 
and bore him on, and on, and on 





“It’s a glorious storm, isn’t it?” 
she guregled. 

Phe man laugh He was feel 
ing absurdly young and absurdly 
foolish, but he could not ever re 
member feeling such a sense of 
well-being 

Phey hardly talked—only now 
and then a word or two—but th 
laughed at little or nothing And 
when they once n xl anmsaick 
their door, Pendleton said, gaily 

“The conversat ‘ eighteen 
and twenty ts distinctly 1 resting 
and eT intellect ial 

“Isn't it And she | ed the 
tou led hair Irom her eve to take 
him in, then went off 1 » peals of 
merry laughter. 

That was the way it began. And 
during the next few da Bessit 
coached him industriously with sucl 
Suggestions as You really ougnt 
not to let me carry this book,” 
“Help me carefully across the 
street.” And, once in a whule she 
would commend him grandly, thus 
“Why, you're coming on fine! 
What an actor you would have 
made if you’d only tried!” 

Then came the night of /eter 
’an. The advent of Maude Adams 
always set the whole college town 
agog. And this evening, everybody 

PENDLETO you'r was going to see het That 1s, 
_ i everybody but Be SSit \\ hen Be Ssic 
that night, arose from the du 

ner-table, at which the Pretender had, according to agre« 
ment, shed his years, it was with the air of a tragedy- 








queen. She had waited up to the very last moment, hopin 
against hope that he would ask her. |! 


him go toward the library to bury himself in his books, s 


, 


jut when she saw 


} 
i 


knew that only flinging the suggestion at his head would 
save the day, or, rather, the night. But she would not do 
it! Let him go! She did not care! She 

When she got as far as that she suddenly felt that, 
in spite of her independent spirit, life wasn’t worth li 
ing. Where her heart lay, a nameless pain lodged itself 
But the next instant, anger shut the lid on pain, while dé 
hance danced a jig on it. How silly of her She'd go 
alone. It wasn’t expected that any one would miss /’eter 
Pan! Even if any one didn’t have an escort because she 
was tied to a musty, old, dried-up prof: t Well, not 
dried-up exactly; he could look unaccountably young at 
times and act so, too. But he hadn't asked her to go 

Defiance grasped her by the hand and rushed her up- 
stairs to dress, where she slipped into her p1 


and did her hair in the most bewitching 


tripped down-stairs again. But she could not resist the 
temptation of putting her head inside the library door 
Besides, it was only her head—and if her face wreathed 
itself in smiles, it wasn’t likely to betray the rest of het 
hat bore a hurt and impatient heart. SI ld pre 
tend— 

“I’m off!” Her voice was aS gay as a rnin " 
“l’ve taken my key : but do, please, leave e ligl ing 
in the hall.” 

“Off?” He had to bring his mind from the twelft 
century. It was natural he should look blanl Wher 

But she had gone while he journeyed back to the twen 
tieth century. Hearing her in the hall, however, he jumped 

p. His “Where?” pronounced the second time, halted her 
just as she turned the knob of the street door 

“Peter Pan, of course—Methuselah!” and with a laugh 
she was gone, 


[Concluded on page 57) 
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AN AMERICAN PRINCESS 


A VIRGINIA GIRL WHO MARRIED AN ANCIENT TITLE 


By MYRA G. REED 


F COURSE, I like being 


1 princes it is such a 
rrett word avs the 
Princess Amelie Trou- 
betzkoy naively sinking back 


among the luxurious cushions ot 
her lounging-chair, and looking 
very much more like royalty 
than some of the Queens whose 
pictures are familar to the 
American publi \ pretty 
word! One would think the 
fact that it has the power to 
admit her to every court in 
Europe; that it is a title that has 
come down through ages, bring- 
ing with it traditions and huis- 
toric associations: and that it 
gives her a ocial rank above 
mere millions and any untitled 
genealogy, though it « 
to the Flood, would have some 


ite back 


importance in her eyes But, 
no! the Princess Troubetzkoy is 


much prouder of being an 








American born than of having 

married a nobleman, and takes owes 

little interest in the matter of PROUBETZKOY 

her title, beyond expressing her 

gratitude that it has saved her from using “such 

an ugly prefix as Mrs.” before her name. ~ 
The Princess is as picturesque as her title. She 


is fair, with deep blue eyes that can look very 


much amused or very serious, as the case may be, 


and a fairly large mouth that portends both 


strength and tenderness. She is fond of dressing 
in black, and usually wears soft crepe and chiffon 
gowns with long, clinging lines. And she is one 
American woman to whom the usual criticism of 
international unions does not apply. Her marriage 
with the prince was purely a love match; his title 
meant nothing to her. In fact, since she was a 
wee slip of a girl she had had as friends dukes 
and lords and counts and other scions of the 
nobility, from various European courts, until 

_ they assumed no 
Yb more importance 
. in her mind 
than chance 








companions, 
pleasant or un- 
pleasant, as the 
case might be. 
The Princess’ 
name as a little girl was 
Amelie Rives, and_ she 
lived a great deal of the 
time on a big plantation 
down in Virginia. Like 
all other wealth-producing 
plantations, the Rives’ 
; ; 
I 





Ss Oo! 


estate had _ thousan 
acres under cultivation 








but its real beauty, which 
week sareceee 3 wrest made Amelie love it most, 
sul N ERSELI lay in the magnificent 








grounds surrounding the hous 
Acres and acres of well-k 
lawns stretched away onall side 
intercepted at intervals by huge 
trees hundreds of years old 
The old English box-hedge, 
which leads across the grounds 
from one side, and which bor- 
ders the driveways, is one of the 
tallest in America and is known 
all over Virginia. It is twelve 
feet high in some places and 
twenty-four feet in others. Thx 
house itself was built two hun- 
dred years ago; and although 
what was then the front of the 
house is now the back, with a 
colonnaded, more impressive 
front added, it still stands essen- 
tially the same as it was long 
before Virginia ceased to be a 
colony of England. It was a 
wonderful place to grow up in, 
and the Princess goes back to it 
every year with increasing 
gratitude and affection. “The 
old home is the dearest place 
in the world to me,” is the way 
she expresses it. “I love every 
inch of it, and the very first thing 
I do after I get there, when no 
one is looking, is to roll around 
on the grass. I want to get close 
to its dear old smelly earth.” 

This old Virgina home played 
host to many a titled personag« 
in those days when the Princess 
was a little girlk The name of 
Rives has been well known for 
generations in the annals of the 
Virginia aristocracy, and both 
her father and her grandfather 
played a prominent part in na- 
tional and international affairs 
during their lifetime. 





TH 

PRIN 

AT WOR}! 
ON A 
PORTRA 
or 

PRIN S 











Her grandfather, William 
Cabell Rives, was a Con- 
gressman, Senator, and, 
finally, our Minister Plen- 
ipotentiary to France in 
the early half of the 
nineteenth century. At 
the request of Queen 
A melie of France, his 
eldest daughter was 
named Amelie after her, WEDGWOOP MANTEL IN 

and when owr Princess NEW YORK APARTMENT 
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was born, some time later, she, too, was named Amelie, During all those formative years at Castle Hill, th 
after this aunt. Amelie’s father, Colonel Alired Landon Princess never went to school, but e had governess 
Rives, was born in Paris and had Lafayette as a god- who directed her education; and this book knowledge was 
father. He was educated in Paris as a civil engineer, but supplemented by many trips abroad and by meetings wit 
he soon decided he liked America best and came home to numerous distinguished people, not only among the aris 
the family estate in Virginia. tocracy of Europe, but among our own American citizet 
The Princess, from the outsider’s viewpoint, although It was on one of her trips abroad that she met the 
she herself thinks quite otherwise, spent a rather lonely Prince, and became “Our American Prine as het 
childhood, Even friends affectionately call eT Her rriave took 
when she was place in Europe, and when shi 
hardly more than Prince back with her to Castle Hill, t ld negro 
a baby, her keenly ser t here \\ ( ‘ £ | 
analytic remarks “royalty”, as they expre it, in the | ( 
startled her never did really understane vy their littl An 
parents and inter- could have turned into a Princ: lL evel 
ested the friends after these years, they still call th rince 
of the family. In- Princess”. No arguments have ever succeeded i 
stead of blocks convincing them that is 1 er titl 


and dolls and 
jumping-ropes, she 
liked books, and 
to talk with the 
brilliant men her 


 \ EN after Amelie became the Pri 

- betzkoy, she cared more tora imple ome ¢ 
istence than for taking any active place in soci 

Despite the cordial welcome she would undoubted! 
father brought to 
the house, and to 


receive in any country in Europe, she as neve! 
cared to be presented at al court, although, ot 
wander, dreaming, 
through beautiful 


Castle Hill Such 

















o 
more 
i! 
amusements did - not attract other rmall 
children to her; they thought her queer, merot 
and, in consequence, she spent most of members 
her time with adults. A great many of he Eur 
her play hours, from the time she was ean 
six, were spent in getting out a little und « i 
weekly journal, which she _ carefully I It 
wrote out, page aliter page, each week ——S - - = —————————— But the 
for years. The Princess has forgotten LOOK! ACROSS THE LAWN STANT } eetil 
now what she called it—she thinks it had vith royalt 
a succession of names—but she remembers that in it thers have only been occasional events in the hi P 
were always short stories, one serial story, and several For the most part, by preference, she and the Prince lk 
poems. Each article had pen-and-ink sketches illustrating a very simple existence, dividing their year betwee 
it, and every bit of the work she did herself, not only the Prince’s estate in Italy and the Princess’ e in Virgin 
writing of the stories, but the drawing of the pictures as with a short two or three months in N York « 
well. When she was eighteen her first book appeared, spring. This year, however, she and the Prince are sp 
and evoked a storm of interest throughout the country. ing the summer with Lord Curzon, in England, and it 
Numerous books from her pen have appeared since then, be that circumstances will make it imperative that she 
one just this last spring; and although her poor health presented. One can attend most of the social affair i Y 
in late years has more or less limited her capacity for work, by the aristocracy, even though never having been pr 
as a young girl she was hailed by many critics as the sented at court, but there are a few where a court present 


American Shakespeare. [Concluded on page 58) 
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RUTH ELLEN INTERVENES 


McCALL’S MAGAZINE 


By NELLE EASLEY 


Illustrated by ENOS B. COMSTOCK 


UTH ELLEN had a new magazine. She was lying 
her full ten-year-old length on the floor, absorbed 
in a story, and utterly oblivious to her surround- 
ings. Finally, she looked up, planted her elbows 

firmly in the soft carpet, rested her cheeks on her up- 
turned palms, and began talking. Her mother and sister 
were seated near the window, reading, but Ruth Ellen was 
not looking at nor addressing them. Her reflections 
seemed more for her own benetit than for any one else. 
“Well,” she was saying, “here is another little story 
girl. This one’s Janey. I suppose she has an aunt, or 
somebody like Aunt Edith, who writes stories; and every 
time she does something, she gets put in a story. We 
children who are always being put in stories do have the 
hardest time. I can’t turn around without it gives Aunt 
Edith a thought; and besides her Ruth Ellen stories, I've 
had every name from Virginia Creeper to Charlotte Russ« 
But what makes me mad is to have Aunt Edith put me in 
a story with 
jimmy Wall. He 


thing so scandalous and improper that Aunt Edith would 
be ashamed to write it. I haven't ever been able to before, 
but I can keep on tryin’, 

“Now this little Janey is awful cute. I think I'd like 
her; only there is one word about her that doesn’t sound 
natural. I never heard Aunt Edith say atmospheric, but 
it’s in here several times. Atmospheric, at-mos-pher-ic—” 
Ruth Ellen repeated the word over and over. “It just 
sounds smelly to me! Mother,” she said, turning her head, 
“does atmospheric mean smelly? And is it atmospheric 
when that new Mr. Reed starts his automobile?” 

Mrs. Wethers tried in vain to repress a smile as she 
glanced at Gloria, her elder daughter. The smile was not 
provoked so much by what Ruth Ellen had said as by 
the subject she had so thoughtlessly brought to mind, The 
new young Mr. Reed was the subject. For nearly a month 
he had been residing on his estate near the Wethers’ home, 
and, since seeing Gloria, had tried, but without avail, to 
meet her. He had voiced his 
desire to a number of mu- 
tual friends, but some un- 





is the properest 
Sunday-school boy 
there is. The 
other day, when | 
said that h 
played ball just 
rotten, he looked 
So shocked, and 
said: ‘Why, Ruth << ae 
illen Wethers, I 
shall tell your 
mother what hor- 
rid words you 
sav!’ But Aunt 
Edith likes him; 
she thinks he is 
such a nice littl 
bov; and I sup- 
pose, after a while, 
she will write an- 
other book about 


us gettin’ married !” 


Ruth Ellen gave the floor a vicious little kick, “But I 
won't marry him, never, not even in a book, and I’m goin’ 
to tell Aunt Edith so.” She started to rise and then settled 
back to her old position. “Oh, well,” she observed, “there 
is plenty of time; she’s got to write me through boardin’ 
school, and another trip to Europe—not like the one last 
vear, but a finishin’ one—and through society, before she 


can marry me to anybody. I just wish I could do some- 


























kind fate had kept them 
apart, and never yet had 
’*» there been an opportunity 
for their meeting. 
thing always happened to 
prevent; until Mr. Stanley 
Booth Reed was becoming 
more and more of a joke, 
and Gloria more and more 
tired of her friends’ con- 
stant chaffing. What in the 
beginning had the appear- 
ance of a love-at-first-sight 
romance had become al- 
most a laughing matter 

kk Hence Mrs. Wethers’ 
Or smile at Ruth Ellen’s in- 
nocent illusion. But Gloria 
did not so much as take her 
eyes from her book; so 
Mrs. Wethers told her cu- 
rious young daughter that 


Some- 


she would have to consult 
her aunt for any technical 
literary terms. 

Ruth Ellen did not seem 
inclined to do this. Instead, 
she lapsed into silence. She 
was considering the 
weighty matter of whether “to do or not to do”; and what 
she wanted to do was something so scandalous that Aunt 
Edith would be ashamed to chronicle it as having been 
done by one of her family. Ruth Ellen was determined 
to do something she could keep to herself without having 
it heralded throughout the land. 

Suddenly she rose and walked out of the room. The 
musical purr of an automobile may have had something 
to do with her departure. At any rate, she took her hat 
from the hall-tree, marched out of the house and down the 
walk. Yes, there was Mr. Reed's lovely automobile, and 
the owner was bending over a wheel examining a tire. 
As she drew near, he stood up and put on his gloves, pre- 
paratory to going on his way. 

“Hello, Mr. Reed,” Ruth Ellen called, “will you take 
me for a little ride in your automobile ?” 
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The young man turned and surveyed his youthful repeat the teasing she had overheard from Gloria’s friet 
neighbor with mingled delight and = surpris« Perhaps, But it was unnecessal for her to finish her remar 
aiter all, the gods were relenting, and this was a beg Staniey knew what she had meant to sa lust because | 
ning of the favor they were going to show him had not met Gloria Wethers, tl one girl w | a 

“Well, I should say so,” he answered hearti! Here. tracted him more than ; other lh id el 
get up beside me. You are Miss Wethers, arent vou-:” | iv thougnt it Was a & | ‘ ri | liy ‘ 

“No, Gloria’s Miss Wethers Gloria’s my sister, you Anyway he wa taking 1 youngest member of t 
kn I'm Ruth Eller \\ rs family ri a t cx ‘ somethi 
I guess y ve read Ruth Ellen's t ‘ e | } 

a 1Ti¢ pale al / flec ! \ d M i me ! 
det el as Si cated {) | in nx ll 1 l will | 
herself 
ead al ut you . 
He looked at her ques 
tioningly. “Why, what ~-%’ 


have vou been doing 
“Oh, don’t you 
know?” Ruth Ellen r 
garded him pitying 
“Why, I’m Ruth Ellen 
in all those Ruth Ellen 
stories that my <Aunt 


Idith writes Eve 
time | do anything, it 
starts her off. I don't 

, j 


remember anythit 


: “ = | 
about m ysell t it , . A : 
everybody else doesn't + La 


know, and | think it’s 
awful for a litt 
not to have some nic 
secrets about herselt 
Why, she even wt 

about the time I had 
my first tooth pulled, 
and I should think shx 
would let that be one 
thing for me to remem- 
ber all by myself. And 
when we go any place, 
people Say, ‘t here is 
that cute little Ruth 
Ellen Wethers,’ or 
‘homely’, or ‘mean’, or 
whatever they think 





wert 
ge so lonely | just introduced 1 


self and insisted on taking y 


about me, till I’m just ride in the machine!’ 
sick and tired of it; ' aad An “Oh, will u?” Ruth E!) ‘ 
but”—and the youthiul claimed joyfully oh, will you 
heroine seemed to be ‘ think you're just grand. | was atra 
breaking away from tock u would have t neak me hom 
her train of thought but I think this way is lots bett 
“it’s dreadfully im Do vou know, | just wish you would 
proper for girls to go riding with strange men, isn’t it?” fool a joke on a lot of the people around here and 
She looked up hopefull meet ” but here she clapped her han er her mouth 
“Oh, dreadfully!” Stanley answered, not seeing the con and looked up mute! lf she wasn't careful, she would 
nection, but wishing to agree with her tell the secret vet; but again she was understood as pet 
“Then I’m so glad!” Ruth Ellen sighed happily. “Be- fectly as though she had added “Gloria.” Stanley smiled, 
cause you're a strange man, and I'm a girl, and I'm ridin’ Me had captured one ally in the Wethers family 
with you; and it is so shocking that Aunt Edith won't dar« The car whizzed along over the white smooth road, at 
write about it, for it would disgrace the whole family; Ruth Ellen regaled her host with tales of experiences 
and then when I was introduced into society. sometiny which Aunt Edith had written up and turned int ! 
people would say, ‘Oh, she may be a nice girl now, but she “I don’t know how she does it, but she will ta t 
used to go riding, automobile-riding, with men she didn’t least littlest thing and make it into a big ng stor \ 
know at all’ !” she even took the time I went to Sunday school and got 
Stanley laughed heartily, but Ruth Ellen could see no — the lesson all mixed up and said that t's wife was turt 
cause for his mirth. She was very much in earnest into a pillow of rubber ’cause she turned around | 
“Oh, what if somebody sees us!” she exclaimed in sud- the home she was leavir It t awi Every time 
den dismay writes a book about é t it 
“Sees us what?” in the library, and every time shi 
“Why, sees us riding together.” paste it into a scrap-book; and when I go in and look at 
“Oh, they'll think we know each other.” them, I feel just like the United States and they were 
history; for the United States is still a-goin’ on and I’m 


‘No, they won't,” she contradicted quickly; “they'll 
know we don’t. Everybody knows that vou haven't met 
any of us, and they all think it is such a ” But here Ruth 


-llen stopped. She remembered that it would not do to [Concluded on page 68) 


still a-goin’ on, and every once in a while something hap- 


pens that has to be written dow1 
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| |A LITTLE VENTURE 


Those Capable Daughters 


“When 


came 


two 
home to 


m j 
daughters 
with agreed 


live me, | 


ecstatically with those 


friends of mine who con- 


gratulated me on so joy- 
ous a reunion and suc 
happy prospect. 

had been at 
the other at an art 


We had 


extended 


“One col- 
| lege; 


never 





school. 
i had any 
| together’ since they were 


‘living 


irresponsible children. 
Vacations, even, had been 
broken up by visits to 


1 


places, and this was our first cooperative (?) attempt 


other 


alt long compamonship, We have been togethe r, now, three 
not that both girls expect to be married 
should go insane My parlor has been 


feel at home in it. My 


years. If it were 
| feel sure | 
transmogrified until | no 
plans are ruthless] f 
theirs, and, it would seem, they almost inevitably do! Loved 
l ] 

1 


soon, 
longer 
set aside, if they interfere with any of 
articles of remembrance, dear to me from sentiment an¢ 


association, have been banished as ‘old-fashioned’ and 


‘funny’ from my rooms, and I am considered ‘queer’ be- 


cause | tr ure them, up attic, instead of relegating them 
to the ash-barrel. 

“Just wait! The very day those girls of mine leave me, 
how gladly, how jovously, with what a marvelous sense of 


restore all those bits of 
I tell them so, 
for them 


shall | 


accustom d plac cs, 


freedom and independence, 
my olden days to their 
sometimes ; foolishly, perhaps, as I dust and care 
in their banishment. 

“IT love my girls. If I did not, I sh 


reduced to the subordinate position I so meekly 


uld never have be« 


occupy in 


my own hom My first mild protests at the chanzes made 
so lavish] 1 household arrangements, in hours for meals. 
and doze of other matters, were received with sucl 
am: met foolishly and weakly, because of my afte 
tion for the invaders, I gave up, and in so doing lost my 
home 1 m proper pl ice in it 

l am counting the days until their marriages—dreadful 
as this m scem, and much as I really love them. Then, 
and not til then, shall 1 become, once more, a happy and 
contented woman. I want them near enough so I can 
see them constantly, but thev in their homes and I in min 


friends say: ‘How delightful 
to have such capable daughters!’ and keep my secret, for 1] 
r 


a 


faintly, now, when my 


would not have a soul guess what a complete and miser: 


nonentity | am in My OWN HOMIE Mrs. W. R. R.” 


A Legitimate Grievance 


“Il am a widow 


health. | have had 


daughters and a son, are 


and in 
, 
whom, 


active 
three of 
in homes of their 


aged fifty-four, 


four children, 


married and 


own. My youngest, a daughter of twenty-one, still lives 
with me My first years of married life were times of 
poverty and economy. There were so many little bodies 


to bathe and care for, little dresses to make, little shoes and 


LETTERS FROM YOUR 


Illustrated by 
i “a z is 43 =~) 


stockings to look after, little sorrows and joys to hear and 
share, so much that a mother must do with her own hands 
if she be not bless« d with riches. As ] look back over these 
things, I think they were happy tasks. My children are all 
devoted to me, and do not follow me about with shawls and 
but in their attitude to me there is one 


changed. 


anxious advice; 
thing | wish could be 
“For many years I had no time for reading or recrea- 
tion, nor could I wear pretty clothes and take little trips 
occasionally. Now | things like a 
starved cat to whole saucers of cream, though I am not yet 
wealthy—only comfortable and above the poverty line. 
“This thing that my children do renders me unhappy 
I am reminded of One of 


have come to these 


sometimes: every day my age. 
the most common remarks my children make, and there 1s 
‘At your age, Mother,’ etc. 


dress 


them is, 
the frivolous and extreme in 


no exception among 
[I know that I avoid 
ing; | do not cultivate giddy manners or speech; I do not 
affect youthfulness nor seek to conceal my years. My 
daughters have their clubs and their bridge parties—for 
which I would never care—and their recreations ; but every 
day they show me that I am not expected to take any fur- 
f world, that I am 


1 


ther interest in the 
of*the passing generation, and that, so far as learning or 
At each family reunion 


affairs of this busy 
enjoying anything, my day is over. 
my various relatives carefully count up my years, and re- 
count them—for their own satisfaction, I suppose. 

“Now this is discouraging and very depressing. It is a 
rule among the well-bred to make no personal comment on 
age, and my children would remember this in the case of an 
one getting ‘up in Why 
to me as well as to 


outsider, especially of years’. 


should they not extend this courtesy 


any chance acquaintance, and consider me just a woman 
who has new opportunities and wishes to en them? Why 
always remind Mother that she is just an ‘old woman’ 


“This 
and daily 
years I have lived keeps me 


constant comment 


reminder of the = - 
in a state of anta 

and is quite unnecessary. | 
dare not tell people so, lest 
they think me touchy about 
my age. No one knows any 
better than I do that I am 
not young. I just wish to go 


about as others do, without 


the visible signs of age and 
its senilities and infirm con- 
hung upon me. _ 1 


in 
like a good 1 


noon at t 


ditions 
ecture, an after- 
he club, 
and 


friends, 


good 
magazines books, the 
and an oc- 


motor 


Visits of 


casional trip in the 


car. Is this wrong or out 
of place? Should women 
of my age who are well 


have to 
' 


and str ng alwa Ss 





wear a tag, ‘Passing Away 
Be Solemn!’, or should we 
left us and 

others? 


ey hy = <= } 


what is 
life with 


“Mrs. 


, 
take 


enjoy 
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IN 


MOTHER AND MINE 


GUSTAV MICHELSON 


She Misses Something 


“T don’t know whether or not I can tell you wh: 
in life, but, oh, I DO miss Neither 
try to explain it to you without seeming both 


something ! 
egotistic 
“IT am not an old woman—only forty-five—and am a 
woman who has kept herself young by loving young people, 
by loving everything beautiful, and by always looking on 
the bright side of things; all this | 
good health and a loving husband and children. 


ving made possible by 


“For years I devoted my life, as most mothers do, to my 
children. I superintended their study hours and their prac- 
tise I kept up with the two oldest in 
music, playing with my fifteen-year-old daughter 
and piano accompaniments to my son’s violin obligatos, 
carefully cultivating their tastes for only the best both in 
music and literature. Many a night have I sat up with 
James over his geometry or algebra, pretending to recollect 


all he 


hours at home. 


duets 


was doing own school days of 
years before—shamming, ’tis true, but knowing 
if I went to bed ana lost interest, he l 


would, 
lesson would not go up 


from my twenty 

full well 

too, and the 
{ perfect the next day. 

“A thoughtful husband was then able to make me gifts 
of the luxuriés that people of moderate circumstances so 
long for, and that 
A chafing-dish and its etceteras came one ( 
a sterling toilet set at another; jewelry that I had 
admired, for anniversary presents; 
poses, because I had expressed a wish for them; 


wealthy people take as a matter of 
course. hrist- 
mas; 
trunks for special pur- 
a water- 
color or two for my room because my artist's eye admired 
them; cut glass vases and toilet bottles—you know, the 
little things that count so much but are not really necessary 
“A change in residence put us out in the country, and 
the son and daughter must be put in school somewhere. 
Since they left the same 
—= a } week, preparations went 
along toget " 
partial list of what I find 
missing : 


gether, and this 15 


“Minnie has my chafing- 
dish ; 


saucers, and plates from my 


and several cups, 
highly-prized 
are also missing. My, 
toilet set is 
mine was sterling and hers 


Japanese S<¢ 


gone, because 


was not, ‘and coll girls 
are so discriminating, vou 


know, Mother, My 


bedroom slippers (my 


de ar. 
new 
last Christmas present, and 


ones I used every night) are 


mine no more, and I can’t 
even find her old ones to 
slip on after supper. M 

kimono is also missing, and 
since hers is several incl es 


too short for me, I can’t use 
that. My 
that I was so proud of 
with her. 1 can’t wear her 


old ones (though I am wel- 


underwear, 


new 


went 





INDEPENDENCE | 





a =! 





} 
= > 
4} 

come to them!), so I must | 
make me some more. ©1 
diamond ring, a_ small =p 
stone, ‘tis true, has been 
appropriated so long that | 
she always refers to it as 
my ring’, 

“Because I love dainty | 
things, | make them; and 
now I miss “m white 
aprons ust the thing for | 
a chafing-dish party some 
night’—my -newest 


dresser-scarf IS Rone, all 
my handkerchi« Is have 
been divided by more than : J 


half. My best 


ered shirtwaists, two linen 


embroid 


ones, found permanent lodging in her trunk, which, by tl 
way, was one of mine; her old trunk with its tray wit 
out a top and its skirt tray entirely gon is left f mi 
I miss, too, my black veil, my silver mesh pur and 1 
gloves—all are gone to college; the only fine thing I ha 
left is a-pair:of. white pumps—they are twos, while sh 
wears threes. 

“Before she left she took a notion she would fix up her 


thing s,’ 


room. ‘I am so tired of looking at the same old 

she had said So the water-colors came down to adorn 
her walls; one of them had hung over 1 fireplace f 
years: now it was laughingly appropriated ‘to match tl 


Mother, dear,’ and in its place 
little six-b 


pretty picture, 


other one in my 


room, 


View ot our town, a 


bird’s eve 
eighteen picture—yes, it was a ver) 
| NOTICED, when I was asked in to inspect things, that 

the sofa pillows that had new 
piled in the big Morris chair that had 


the Sitting-room to her room, 


covers, two of them, wer 
been carried from 
On the mantel were my 
two candle-holders, and on her pillows my best embroidered 


Yes, evervthing looked mighty swe 


lis Ilo 
nen pillow. Cases, 


and pretty. ‘Oh, I’m just cr about 1 room!’ she sai 
a boy is nineteen. He is a Sophomore in a Southern 
college. -To his outfit, when packing (fun wasn't it 
was added the very six-by-cighteen picture that Minnie had 
hung over my mantel to take the place of the one s 
wanter it will go so nicely with the one of the same siz 
done in sepia, that I already have. O e1 
went with him (Minnie must surely have overlooked that! 
and my fine field-glasses that were given to me once when 
I was going on a vacation to Lookout Mountait 
quietly slipped in his trunk. So was the small nding 
mirror from my chiffonier, that enabled me to s e bacl 
of head without holding a glass in my hand—‘so ni 
to see to shave a fellow | M i l 1 don’t shave 


you know 


Of all my small possessions I value most a large kodak 


book in which I have put pictures of all members of ou 
little family, some of them since babyhood, and many of 
them impossible to replace should they be lost or stolen 
‘Mumsie, lend me your kodak book, I'll take good cars 
it I just want to show the fellows what a fine-looking 
family I ¢ from.’ 

, ee 

| i 
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OW OLD 


By A WOMAN OF SIXTY 


Illustrated by 


Five years ago I was a desper- 
To-day | am a happy one. The 


lave 


AM a woman of sixty. 
ately unhappy person. 
five years that have brought about this transition 

because they have been 

to be happy, saw 


wonderful ones to me, 
delibe rately set out 


been 
in which | 


years 

each step of the way, and finally: accomplished my end. 
| do not mean to say I knew absolutely I was going to be 
happy, but, sure I could not be more miserable, I took 


what seemed to be the most likely road. 

When I was young, I had a theory, which I believe is 
common to most women, that if I were the very best wife 
| could be, and the very best mother I could be, I would 
have done my whole duty in life. And, as a result, I ex- 
pected my days to be happy ever after. Of course, my idea 
as to what a good wife and mother was might seem, in 
these days, rather limited. But I honestly believed that 
if | took care of the house, and cooked good meals, and 
kept the children neat and clean, and taught them to be 
and God-fearing, | had done my business in life 
and had done it well. I began my married life with that 
I succeeded. My rooms were always clean, 
always in order, I systematized my work, and, without the 
help of modern labor-savers, I got through without killing 
Sometimes, now, | wonder if I would not have 
woman had I let the house and the children 
but I was as | was, and I say these 
I was very like thousands of 


hone st 


determination 


mysélf. 
been a wiser 
both be a little dirty; 
things so that you can see 
other women all over the country. 

We lived in a fair-sized town, and my husband earned 
his living by building small houses. We got along pretty 
well—that is, we always had enough to keep up a good 
appearance, as good as the majority of our neighbors. | 
had four children, two boys and two girls; and, as I did 
all my own work, I was a very busy person, with no time 
for unhappiness, while the children were little. 

I think I first began to be uneasy as they grew up. | 
mean that they were not good children; but 
e oldest boy, was about twenty, and Sara, the 


do not 
when Tom, tl 
girl, 


youngest was thirteen, | became aware, in a hazy 
sort ot 


part ot 


was becoming a smaller and smaller 
All of them, even Sara, had socials, 
and societies, and kinds of 
organizations to which they belonged. Someone was always 


way, that I 
their lives. 
various 


associations, and 


attending a meeting or a party. 


N' \W, I had never belonged to anything. I 

proud of that fact. There were in our town, as there 
small town, some few 
we dubbed, “jiners”. They had the joining fever. 
Nothing ever started up, from a Ladies’ Aid or an Elks’ 
Auxiliary to a Browning Society, without Mrs. Hart, and 
Mrs. Erwin, and Mrs. Taylor matter 
in the least that Mrs. Taylor hardly ever went to church; 
she belonged to the Ladies’ Aid just the same. I do not 
think Mrs. Hart knew the outside of Browning, much less 
the inside, but she became a Browning 
Society, My husband 
deal of fun of the three, especially when we were first 
married, and I would listen to him and feel very virtuous 
in the knowledge that I did not belong to a single society. 
In the light of Mrs. Hart and Mrs. Erwin and Mrs. Taylor, 
I lost sight of the other women who were genuinely in- 
terested in the things for which they worked. I think 
another potent factor in making me despise societies was 
the fact that all three of these women happened to be 
notoriously bad housekeepers and neglected their children. 


was rather 
women who were what 


are in every 


in secret, 


joining. It did not 


member of the 


nevertheless. used to make a good 


ARTHUR LITLE 


Now, there were a full dozen women in the town 
never joined anything, who were just as poor housekeepers, 
and whose children were, if anything, more neglected, but, 
not being logical, I quite lost sight of that. I blamed the 
neglect of house and children on the societies, and felt 
still more virtuous when I looked at my own spick-and- 
span place and my own immaculate youngsters. 
Between my husband’s chaffing, and my own narrow 
and prejudiced observation, I settled down into what the 
papers call a “real home, woman”; that is, my sun rose 
and set in the house, the children, and my husband. And 
that might not have been so bad, except that the settling 
stopped at their material welfare. I am quite sure that 
in the years it took Tom and Jack and Ella and Sara to 
grow up, | gave far more thought to their clothes, and 
food, and their rooms, than to either their mental 
saw that their education was 


their 
or spiritual development. | 
taken care of by delivering them into the hands of the 
school-teacher, and that their spiritual welfare was safe 
by sending them to Sunday school, starched and primped 
and with clean handkerchiefs; and I kept a _ general 
supervision over their companions by promptly forbidding 
them to “go with” any of the disreputable  chil- 
dren in the town, and by punishing them when they dis- 
I took care of my husband in much the same way. 


' 
] 


obe yed, 
I was the kind of devoted wife who lays out clean shirts 
and collars and cooks favorite dishes cheerfully. Now, I 
am far from belittling any of these things—they all have 
their place, of course—but see what years of performing 
just these duties and nothing more did for me. 


; ( 9 TO any town and look over all the women who live 


in it. About one in every ten is active outside her own 
home. The other nine are just like me; only, sometimes, 
they don’t happen to do the work so well. The one in 
every ten gets up all the entertainments and socials, and we, 
the other nine, are the audiences. Of course, if we all 
worked I don’t know what we would do for an audience, 
but we do not keep out of things on that account. Some 
of us are lazy, and some are not well and strong enough, 
and some of us are just virtuous about staying out, like 
myself, 

I was twenty-one when I was married, and Tom was 
born when | was twenty-two. He was a fine fellow, that 
oldest son of He was an easy child to bring up. 
He was no goody-goody, but he was naturally an indus- 


mine. 


t 


trious, sober sort of lad, quiet in his tastes, and he we 
to work as soon as he left school and caused us no mor: 


se 





anxiety than one has to have over any child, just becau 
it belongs to them. Tom had a head for figures, and when 


he was twenty-two he was offered a job in a bank in a city 


some fifty miles away. It was too good an offer to bs 
refused, and so he went, and stayed. At twenty-five he 


was assistant cashier, with a.good salary, and married. 


He chose a girl of whom I approved in every way, a neat, 


} 


pretty girl with domestic tastes very like my own. The: 
settled down, and one of my flock was forever gone frem 
the home nest. 

Two years later Ella went to visit Tom and became en- 
gaged to a young man while she was visiting. He was a 
professor in a college in Wisconsin, in a town some two 
thousand from us. He was a nice enough your 
fellow, and nothing could be said against the match. So 
Ella went. | fifty Sara _ helpe« 
me a good deal with the housework, I began to find time or 
I didn’t mind it, at first, but before very long 


miles 


was nearly then, and as 


my hands. 
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I had a bad spell of sickness and for months after I was 
ill | could little. took care of 
sewed and read, the neighbors dropped in, 
thought if I could t well I could be perfectly happy. 
One day, when | was well enough to walk a little but n 
rocker in the 
when Sara came in with her eyes all red. 
“Why, what is the er?” | 


iswer she burst into a fit of crying, 


do very Sara me 
and 
only ge 
much, | was sitting in my south window, 
asked anxiously J 
and then Rob, my 
husband, came in, looking black as a thunder-cloud. 

“What is it?” I be d, and Sara 
“Father, we must tell her. She must know.” 
“It's Jack,” said Rob, avol ling looking at me, “Katie, ] 
oft _—] -“with an 


Now, we 


al 


Sal - 


gg 


with”’—he swallowed hard actress 
were all old-fashioned folks, and strict mem- 


I §S of a chur that takes 
note of theaters, and | 


a 


“ 


‘ 


news could have 

I lay back in 
echless, 
w—" | 





aske d. 


WITH” HE SW 


4 I HAS RUN OFF 


L - 


twenty 


Rob. L 


miles off. 


is bigger town than 

“A pack of the young folks drove 

o see the play. I don’t know how he got to know her 

omen like that to get acquainted with 

he did.” He handed me a letter which, dazed as | 
Vas, I could hardly read: 
Dear Father and Mother 

I have been engaged to Fay Davis for three months 

I didn’t tell you, because I know how you look on the 


said a ours, 

some 

over t 

- VW 
but 


are easy 


stage B Fa sallr ght She telegraphe i met la tl 
she is wit v, $ someone ran off with the 

I am g g to rry her and will bring her ba 
won't bring her home, because I don’t know how } will 
feel. We will stay at the hotel. T 


“Unknown to you and me, he’s been writing her for six 
months. This morning, before you got down, a telegran 
came for him. He didn’t say anything, just went out; and 


about ten minutes ago I got the letter at the shop.” 
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bombshell 


If 


surprised, 


iad burst, I could 
Vith our peculiar views on the t 
the 


was an 


been more 
iter, Jacl 


would 


a not | 


Tact that i 


committed a crime; and that 
awful thing 


had abou 
bring the girl to our home t 


\ 


wn 


waited a week, but Jack did not come, and at 


4 
end of t time he wrote us again: 

Dear " r at M 

5 s c V ‘ ] t si 5 y 

v he I < 

( 5 I I p us ] \ c v . 

5 y 4 

I read t letter wi great rel \ were to be 
spat Rob ans\ 1 it, advising Jack to keep his 

' , ' But tl 1. 

wile where She Was, ; M I not out the SHOCK 


half all f 1 year, and when 
I did get well, finally, it was 
to put all my strength into 
I preparations tor Saras 
wedding Sara married 
one of the boys in our t 
a fine fellow, with a thriving 
business. I was happy that 
é it lea of the chil- 
l \ ld be I if I 
B t Oo 1 s after 
the vy ing, Sara ca to 
me 1 a Stal ol! { 
excitement 
() ' ma,” she said 
M ( 1 all call 1 
which she s hk 
] ish | I reall 
l i, Will 1 ld his 
b init i es 1 , 
partner ipi es 
M is a c 
two In 1 miles a 
So I lost 1 \ It 
Was a ‘ a Will 
ot cour felt ithe o t 
to take i Sara was lf 
pleased, half s 
went with a mo = 7 
ing m at nit e, < - 
less I or ft chil- 
dren were near « i” ) 
visit very oO ! 
I felt as if the 1 ’ 
ad dr l out of 
¢ 1 CJT ¢ < | 
ill Rob, but | ing 
l t ha 
i l I i 2 , 
I | 1 sick, Rob 
l I ( ing our 
A : \ out and havi all 
ie & Z al l I ww 
done for 1 so that what was left se« | very little in- 
deed. I moped and pined and stuck indoors more than 
ever, until I began to look old and worn-out. I wasn't 
interested in anything. People shook their heads when tl 


uw me, and whispered how badly I looked. I kind of en- 
joyed looking that way. The truth was, I was well enough 
in bo but sick in spirit. My motor power had 1 out 
There v no stimulus to make it g 
[ kept in this state for nearly two years. I don’t know 
how Rob stood it. He persisted in thinking I was sick, and 
the children got the idea, too, and all their letters were full 


of advice in regard to ealth, until I reached the point 


old woman about 


where I looked on myself as a 
good for nothing. How I hated that! I looked in the glass 


and saw my wrinkles; nasty wrinkles they were, too—lines 
of disappointment and discontent always are ugly—and I 
[ f 78) 
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A GUEST-GIRL AT NEWPORT 


ONE OF THE SOCIAL CENTERS OF THE WORLD 


By ELEANOR TRACY 


O BE a real sure ’nuff country girl, brought up on a 
plantation, with only a few weeks a year of the 
society of a happy, sleepy Southern city, and then 
suddenly to be thrust into the gayest, most brilliant 
season of the most brilliant community in America, where 
multi-millionaires are commonplaces, is not that an experi- 
ence to thrill any girl? Yet that is what is happening to me! 
My year at a boarding-school in a suburb of New York 
had given me many friend- 


anywhere, and we're all just sick with sympathy, she'll 
knit away as calm as calm, and never even offer to help. 

But I can’t say anything now. For she just hobbled 
over to her old-fashioned desk and wrote Mother out a 
check, and told her of course I would accept that invita- 
tion, and how perfectly ridiculous it would be to do any- 
thing else, and to be sure I had everything I needed to 
wear and “all the pocket-money I could possibly want.” 

Maybe I didn’t hug 
Mother, and Great-Aunt 





ships, among them that of my 
chum, Patty. Pat is just the 
dearest, sweetest creature, and 
just as simple as any girl could 


be, though she is compara- 
tively rich in her own right, 
and all her relatives are mil- 


lionaires. When the invitation 
came for me to spend a month 
with Patty at her aunt’s in 
Newport, where she was tomake 
début, it 
sounded like 
a fairy tale 
that couldn't 
poss i b l \ 
true. 
Because even 
I knew that 
Newport 
m. nt Clothes 

just like 
that, with a 
big capital C, 
not the kind 
that can be 
made over 
from Great- 
Aunt Abigail’s 
old brocade, 
or devised 
from a. bar- 
gain sale of 
one-dollar material at 


her 





come 


EXTERIOR OF THE CASINO 


forty-nine cents a 


yard, The family had scrimped and saved 
and sacrificed that 1 might have the ad- 
vantages of boarding-school, but a New- 


was another matter. So I 

























Abigail, too. 


Father had to go 
to New York on a 
business trip, and _ it 
was arranged that I 


should go with him and 
buy what I needed. Of 
course, | wasn’t going to 
get 
gowns as the newspapers 
tell us are worn at New- 
port, but only to be sure 
that I had 
simple and girlish for all 
the different 
which my visit would be 





any such wonderful 


something 


occasions 





sure to disclose. 

— I Patty, and 
agreed to meet me 
in New York. And what fun we had picking 
out my clothes! Patty, of course, has lots 
of money to spend, but she has been brought 
up to spend it carefully, and she was a perfect 


rv’c 
BAILEYS wrote 


she 


wizard about 
helping me to 
get much for 
little. So, to- 
gether, we 
picked out 


what Madame 
Rosalie called 
“a simple 
girlish 
fit”. I will 
confess that 
to me it 


out- 





port wardrobe : 
heaved a big heartfelt sigh of renuncia- seemed quite 
tion, even while I looked longingly at magnificent. 
Mother. She didn’t say a word, but she When it was 
looked back with the sweetest sort of all over, and 
understanding look, came over and gave i =the last pretty 
my cheek a little pat, and left the room. WATCHING THE TENNIS GAMES AT THE CASINO gown had 
Aren't mothers dear? My mother is as been packed 


proud as Lucifer, but she went right out of the house and 
up to Great-Aunt Abigail’s; and though she didn’t hint one 
word, she managed, in between getting Great-Aunt’s receipt 
for crab-apple preserves and listening to the history of her 
rheumatism, to tell her all about Patty and Newport and the 
invitation I couldn’t accept. Great-Aunt’s terribly queer, you 
know. She’s not what you would call rich, I suppose, though 
but every 


none of us know how much money she really has; 
once in a while, just when you don’t expect it, she does some 
perfectly gorgeous thing for you; another time, when you 
see Father’s hair turning gray because he has a note to meet 


at the bank and the money doesn’t seem to be coming from 


in my trunks, Father put Pat and me on the train, and 
we had a perfectly jolly time traveling up alone. Pat’s 
Aunt Madge—she’s really a very important person, but it 
hasn’t kept her from being 
at Wickford, a dear sleepy little village, where we left 
the train to ferry Newport. A 
other people on the train got off and took the boat, “The 


sweet and unselfish—met us 


across to good man) 
General”, a funny squat little sidewheeler, and when we 
landed there were many people waiting to greet friends. 

The harbor was alive with white sails, and there were 
many glistening yachts, and several gray battleships lying 


ry 


at anchor, and gay little launches going to and fro carrying 
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women in rainbow colors and men in spotless w 


wife of the Russian Ambassador, Madame Bakmatieff, was 


there to meet friends, and it did look funny 
footman in native Russian costume and armed t 
with the most murderous-looking dagger and fire 
is a great beauty and very hospitable, and Patt 
we were al- 


to see her 





hite. | he 


) the teeth 
arms. Sh 
y told me 











ready en- 
gaged to go 
to her for 
luncheon one 
day. 
Wearrived 
at Aunt 
Madge’s just 
in time for 
tea, which 
was served 





on ae great 
veranda 

































moon, I wonder if these people who have 
it all their lives can ever know what it means 
to me? Patty and I didn’t do much tl 

rest of the day but sit on that wonderful 
veranda and talk, and talk, and talk. Then 
came dres ing tor dinner at e1 ht, and I had 


the thrill of wearing one of my pretty evening 
gowns. When I went to bed, at last, in a 
great wonderful bedroom, with Patt 
about, arranging the lights, turning down the bed, taking care of 1 
little belongings, I felt like a girl in a fairy tale—but this time it was a 
fairy tale that had come gloriously true 

Patty had said that the very first thing she would « 
would be to introduée me to Newport as a whole. Of course, I had 























o the next day 


pored over my discarded schoolroom maps be lore I le it home, al d | 
could just see in my mind’s eye that shoe-shaped peninsula which is 
Newport, with the ocean washing its heel and sole, and Narragansett 
Bay lapping the instep and forming the harbor. I knew, also, that the 
harbor was right on the top of the instep of that shoe, but my other 
ideas of Ne wport were aS vague as vague < wuld be; si you Can imagine 


how eager I was to fall in with Patty’s plan. 


About ten o’clock the next morning Patty’s electric runabout came 
around, and off we started for a spin around Newport streets, Patty 
pouring information into my ears almost as fast as our wheels went 
round. 

] 


Right around the harbor clusters the old part of the town, with its 
old-fashioned houses and steepled churches, which date back man 


1 
| 
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GOELET’S CHATEAU ON T 


overlooking the ocean. I am an inland girl and 
seen the sea a few days at a time before. To 1 
in sight of it, to watch it under every light an 
be able to run down and sit on the wonder 
colored rocks, and watch the setting sun or 
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hav e only 





ive always 
1 color, to 
ful ocher- 
the rising 
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me was one of the most fashionable streets in the world. I 
didn’t need to be told how impressive it was; for from the 
moment we turned into it, I felt as if I had stepped into 
another world, where notes at the bank, and troubles with 
old ’Mandy in the kitchen, and domestic conclaves over 
the question of were unknown. 
side of the wonderful, 


“a dress or not a dress” 
On each broad avenue stretched 
spacious grounds, shaded by great leafy trees, with masses 
of soft color from flower-beds and shrubs. Such hydran- 
geas everywhere! I never saw anything like them. 
from the street, were the magnificent 

I realized very 


Back 
in, away houses, 
and as Patty mentioned name after name, 
clearly that I was in the heart of a millionaire colony. 

There was one very old-fashioned house, with century 
plants on the lawn andahigh, black-spiked fence surround- 
ing the grounds, the top of each spike painted gold. I 
was anxious to know to whom this belonged, as it looked 
of such another period than the homes we had been pass- 
ing, and was surprised when Patty said: “Mrs. Astor— 
or, rather, Vincent Astor now.” Then she told me that 
the late Mrs. William Astor had always tried to keep the 
house looking as her husband had known it, as it had 
looked when he died. It touched me to hear this; s¢ 
how it made them all seem so much more human and like 
the folks I knew down home. There were tennis courts 
on the lawn, and Patty said we would be pretty 
be invited over for a game or two, with tea served on the 
lawn and gay little groups seated about in willow garden 
chairs, the whole looking like a little English scene. 

Another place which we which attracted 
me because of its wonderful gardens and the bits of sculp- 
ture that one saw gleaming through the trees, Patty said 
belonged to the Edward Berwinds. Really, you couldn't 
think of any adjective to describe it except “palatial”. 
Patty told me Mr. Berwind was a graduate of Annapolis, 
and was constantly entertaining the officers on the battle- 
ships, which are always anchored at Newport in the sum- 
mer. I can’t help hoping we get an invitation to something 
with “officers” in it. I do love the Navy! 

“But where are the August Belmonts, and the Cornelius 
Vanderbilts, and the Oelrichs?” I asked. 

“Over facing the Cliff Walk, just as we do,” said Patt 
and promised me an early morning scramble over tl 
rocks, for the Walk starts at Bailey’s Beach and runs 
all up the leg of the boot to a public bathing-beach called 

people like you and me can 
I am doing. 
stretch the 


nie- 


sure to 


passed, and 


y 
1 


e 


Beach”—where 
go when we aren't invited to live in state, as 

And back from the Walk and the cliffs 
beautiful homes and grounds of people whose names are 
country—“The Breakers”, for instance, 


“Easton’s 


known all over the 


owned by Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, with its big entrance 
hall forty feet high, its drawing-room fifty feet long, and 
its dining-room even larger (1 wonder how it would 


seem to live in a house with rooms like that!) ; and which 
takes so many servants that the immense third floor and 
attic are given over to their quarters. 

Cliff Walk, though in many cases it crosses the lawns 
of these magnificent houses, is open to the public, for in 
the early days, when simple fishermen dwelt hereabout, 
the land was deeded with this proviso, that they might be 
able always to get to the water and back and forth. Nat- 
urally, some of the rich people do not like this very well, 
and in some cases they have managed to sink the walk 
down in the rocks, so that a wall shuts off a view of their 
grounds; and in other cases they have built little bridges 
to coax the path farther out on the rocks. In still others, 
however, it boldly traverses their lawns and makes the 
public quite at home. I think it is really deliciously funny! 

While Patty was telling me all this, and I was making 
her promise to take me up Cliff Walk the first thing the 
next morning, we were speeding along, and now the busi- 
ness part of town began to show ‘itself, and Patty brought 
up smartly in front of a big archway in the center of a 
row of attractive-looking shops. 

“The Casino!” said Patty, dramatically, evidently ex- 
pecting a thrill from me; but none came, because, though 
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I looked this way and that, I saw nothing extraordinary. 
There were a number of smart electric cars; and dog-carts 
with footmen sitting up, very straight, with folded arms; 
and a little group of men and women in tennis’ costume, 
chatting by the big archway. But nothing else. 

After I had been in Newport a few days, I realized 
for myself what Patty now proceeded to tell me—what a 
part the Casino plays in Newport social life. 

The Casino is, first, a club, or association, of Newport's 
smart set; and, next, a building. The archway before 
which we had paused, and which comes in the center of a 
row of shops, is the opening to the grounds. 

We passed through the archway, and into an outdoor 
world, for before us stretched an expanse of green court. 
On each side were the walls of the buildings, and on the 
ground floor to our left was what Patty pointed out as the 
Casino dining-room. Only members and their guests are 
admitted here, except on days when the grounds are thrown 
open to the public for special occasions, such as the Horse 
Show and the annual Tennis Tournament. 

When we reached the end of the court a great green 
rectangle fronted us, and down to our right were the 
where Society sits and views the tennis games or whatever 


Scats 


else may be going on. 

The tennis courts were dotted with people, for tennis 
is almost a rite at Newport, and between stopping to talk 
to this gay group and that, and introducing me in her 
bright little way, Patty managed to give me bits of gossip 
and explain to me who was who. 

There was Mrs. Astor—the mother of Vincent Astor— 
on the courts, sending the ball across the net with a prac- 
tised hand; and Mrs. Arthur Scott Burden, who, Patty 
explained, is a noted beauty of the younger set; and Mrs. 
Reginald Vanderbilt and Mrs, Sidney Colford, tall and 
slender; and Elisha Dyer (who, Patty says, is always “in” 
everything); and Mrs. August Belmont, who, as Eleanor 
Rebson, the actress, has made me cry my eyes almost out 
with"her “Glad” in The Dawn of a To-morrow; and Mrs. 
Stuyvesant Fish; and Miss Marie Tailer, who the Grand 
Duke of Russia said was the most beautiful woman in 
America; and so many more I couldn’t possibly remem- 
ber their names. 

We stayed only a few minutes, because Patty said she 
was determined to give me a working knowledge of New- 
port before | was plunged into its gaieties ; and the Casino, 
she explained, I would see every morning of my stay. I 
thought she was exaggerating at the time; but no, 
I found later that the Casino is an established institution 
of Newport life, and that Society’s younger set gravitates 
the season, to play tennis and 


indeed ! 


there every morning of 

make or rearrange plans for the day. 
As we whirled away down Bellevue 

tracing our first journey, we passed many a smart equip- 


Avenue again, re- 


age, Casino-bound, so Patty said. 

Just before the Avenue ended in a small, very select- 
looking beach, white and glistening, with rows of most 
superior bath-houses, Patty turned off into a broad avenu 
—QOcean Drive, she said, so called because it skirts the 
ocean all along the sole of that land the 
show, turns around the toe and connects with the Ridge 
Road running along the instep. This route, Patty 
is the fashionable one, and all Society may be seen summer 
afternoons luxuriously along the Avenue, the 
Drive, and Ridge Road. 

All the time Patty was pouring this into my ears, I was 
gazing with interest at the little beach. 

“Bailey's Beach,” said Patty, in answer to the question 
in my eyes, and quite as if those two words were a history 
I didn’t learn till later that Bailey’s Beach 
just as we 


shoe of maps 


Says, 


rolling 


in themselves. 
is another Sacred Institution of Newport, for, 
turned, my gaze was caught by a great red-brick fortress 
set on the rocks, overlooking it. It hadn’t a sign of a 
veranda or piazza, and I couldn’t help wondering how any- 
body could possibly build a house in a place like Newport, 
that great beautiful ocean at its feet, and contrive 
page 74] 
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Here are two hungry little birds 
to whom the Cut-Out Lady has 4 
presented a little dish of meal. The : B: 
Cut-Out Lady's birds eat out of A -—'—- So - - A 


it, first one, and then the other; and 
if you will carefully follow her 
directions, which are given on page 
71, you will be able to make them 
do it, too. They are very hungry 
little birds, and will gobble down 
the meal just exactly as fast as you 
want them to. Jinks and Betty are 
well acquainted with them, and 
this month they lead Robin Hood 


into a most disturbing adventure. 
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THE PURSUIT OF PATRICIA 


EDITOR’S FOREWORD.—For 
many months now we have followed 
the fortunes of Patricia. In Sep- 
tember we shall have unraveled all 
the knotted threads of mystery, and 
the story will come to a close, to 
the regret, we are sure, of all our 
readers. We should feel somewhat 
guilty about this, just as we did 
about marrying off Peggy and ending the delightful Peggy stories, 
were it not that by so doing we make room for our new and fasci- 
nating serial story, The Crowning, by Mary Imlay Taylor, an- 
nouncement of which appears on page 5 of this issue of the mayazine. 


By 


lllustrated by 


CHAPTER XVII 


sitting in a room at 


fact that she had just 


T SEVEN o'clock Patricia 
the little inn. In spite of the 
swallowed a cup of hot tea, she still felt miserable. 


Was 


She was faint and sick, and a dull pall of apathy 
hung over the world. 
Perhaps the pall was beginning to lift a little, but she 
piritless yet to be Undoubtedly, though, 
better than she had an hour ago. Ugh! 
it had been! With a sort of unnatural, drugged 
went over and over again the 


was too sure. 


she felt what a 
nightmare 
insistence, her mind 
of the strange thing that had happened to her since she had 
been taken to the little room at the Revolutionists’ house 


in Malagnou and locked in. 


details 


She remembered stirring uneasily on the bed. Then 
she had sat up abruptly. She must have dozed a little from 
sheer exhaustion, she told herself. But she could not have 
slept long. The candle was hardly shorter than before. In 
the back of her consciousness she had a feeling that some- 
had waked her, sound. She wondered what 
it was. There was a curiously confused series of noises 
coming from down-stairs, Patricia got up from the bed 
and started a little unsteadily toward the door, with a half- 


thing some 


formed idea of hearing better. 


violently open 


Before she reached it, it was thrown 
from the other side, and the Countess hurried in, followed 
instantly by Brunoff. Haste and a kind of desperation 
showed clearly in their he came in, Rrunoff 
was in the act of tearing off a dead black garment, like a 
judge’s gown, which he threw carelessly on the floor. Then 
he strode over to a little dressing-table, wrenched open the 


faces. As 


drawer, and took out something. 
The meanwhile had 

cloak and thrown it around her. 
“Come!” she commanded curtly. 
But the “Come where?” 


Countess snatched up Patricia’s 


girl hung back. she asked. 


HE received no answer in words, but Brunoff suddenly 
“ swung around from the dresser, sprang toward her, and 
clapped his hand over her mouth as he had done once be- 
fore this evening. But, thi¢ time, he held in his palm a 
handkerchief from which a strangely sweet, sickish odor 
pe rsiste ntly came forth, 

The whole thing had happened so quickly, and she was 
still so dazed by her exhausted sleep, that it was an instant 
before Patricia realized what was happening to her. When 
she did, she put all her strength into a last wild struggle 
against these insidious fumes, which were already mount- 
ing to her brain. 
struggled, she felt the futility of it. 
growing bigger, and her brain felt 
Then she drifted away into 
thought, as she felt herself 


But, even as she 
Her head seemed to be 
strangely clumsy and inept. 
sciousness, and her last 
was that the clatter of the Countess’ golden orna- 


unco! 
slipping, 
ments was like the tinkle of ice in a pitcher of water. 


When she waked, slowly and confusedly, with a 
dragging sense of nausea, the first thing she was conscious 
of was a continued sense of motion. Something was 


moving, And it was dark 


A SERIAL STORY 


For a few moments, she 
was content to sink back again 


, into a semi-conscious _ state 

E U N C E T E r J E N S without asking herself where 
DAVID ROBINSON she was. But presently she 

, . stirred again and a dawn of 


comprehension came to _ her. 

She was in a carriage, a carriage that jogged and jolted 
along at a slow trot through the night. It was quite dark 
outside, and, at first, she could see nothing at all of the 
interior. But presently, as her eyes became accustomed 
to the gloom, she made out that in the opposite corner of 
the seat a dark figure sat, which, when it moved, gave out a 
sound as of ice in a pitcher. That must be the Countess, 
she thought dully. 

In the seat opposite, too, she presently made out another 
figure whom she took to be Then she became 
conscious that one big knee was pressed against her own. 
At this a little through her that 
stabbed her quite 

She sat up and drew her cloak more closely about her, 
for it was cold. Then she pressed her palms into her 
tried to force herself to think. But it 
use. She was still too sick and faint. Her brain 
to throb like a great pulse, and the jarring and rattling of 
the carriage, mingling with the throbbing in her head, made 
She made no attempt 
few 


Brunoff. 
shudder of anger swept 
awake. 


eye Ss 
and was of no 
seeme d 


an incredible nightmare of the ride. 
to speak, and her companions, after exchanging a 
words in Russian when they saw she had recovered con- 
sciousness, relapsed again into silence. 

So they rode on for eons of weary time. 


~ 
A‘ LAST, Patricia awakened from a drugged doze to see 

that it was dawning outside. They were in the country 
somewhere, driving down a straight road through endless 
fields. On the left, the Jura mountain-range showed very 
clear and distinct in the cold, gray light, and she realized 
that they were some distance away from Geneva, and almost 
at the foot of the hills. 

Inside of the carriage the Countess, looking very small 
and tired, dozed against the cushions, her face showing 
worn and haggard. Patricia felt a sudden pang of pity 
come over her for this vivacious litthe woman, whose plans 
But when she looked at Brunoff, 
fixed on her with a sort 


had gone so far 
and found his 
of animal cunning, a great wave of physical nausea swept 
quickly over her. 


awry. 


cavernous eves 


rolled 
mountains. 
the driver 


that the carriage 


foot of the 


It was time after this 
into the small village at the very 
It drew up before the little auberge, 
descended and ope ned the door. 


some 
and 


Then the Countess, who, by now, had awakened, spoke 


at last. “Come, child,” she said wearily, “we must get 
something hot to drink. I am almost famished.” 

Patricia had obeyed gladly enough. Anything was 
better than that nightmare ride. Besides, she told her- 


self, an inn was a public place, and she would be safer 
stiffly, and 
Her two 


there than in the carriage. So she got out 
discovered that she was still very faint and sick. 


companions followed heavily. 


After breakfast they had let her rest a little in this 
room. But they would be coming soon. Patricia tried 
to force her will to act again, to keep her mind from 
slipping this way. She got up wearily and looked at her- 


self in a little flawed mirror. She still wore the beauti- 
ful court-dress of the evening before, but it 
lessly mussed and rumpled now. In the gray 

low-cut bodice and sable fur seemed to accentuate the un- 
natural pallor of her skin, and to bring out the deep 
shadows under her eyes and the tinge of blue around her 
lips. Over this she still wore the Countess’ fur-trimmed 


was hope- 
dawn the 
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cloak, but her hat, forgotten, had been left behind in the 


house in Malagnou. 

She began slowly to rearrange her hair. While she 
was still busy with it, the Countess came to her. It 
strange, Patricia thought dully, how little difference there 
was in the Countess’ manner, now that so much had hap- 
pened between them. She still looked at the girl with 
her half-affectionate, half-inscrutable smile, and, in spite of 
all she had done or attempted to do to Boris and herself, 
Patricia could not help liking her, could not help feeling the 
charm of her personality. 

“Mon enfant!” she said now, in a perfectly matter-of- 
fact voice, “I am sorry to hurry you, but it is time we were 
starting on again. A little walk will do us all good, and | 
want you to see the wonderful view from the hills.” 

For anything her manner told, they might 
starting for the opera, and all this last night’s horror have 


was 


hav e been 


been a dream. 
Patricia «¢ xpostulate d. 

walk in these clothes? 
“They are not 


“Walk!” she 


said, “how can we 
precisely walking-suits, I admit,” 
answered the Countess, “but we will have to manage, some- 
how. I other clothes 
get up to them. Tuck up your train like mine, and come 
with me. Fortunately, we have both worn our street 
Patricia looked at her and was almost glad to find 


have for you, aS soon as we can 


shoes.” 


At first, Brunoff tramped along on the far side of the 
speak to 


But when they 


made no Patricia, a 
was truly thankful. 


came to the place where the 


Countess and attempt to 
respite for which she 
path began to ascend along 
a rocky ravine, the order of march changed. Brunoff 
went Patricia following 
brought up the rear. He turned once or 
her help over an especially rough place; but she 
his attentions so curtly that he presently ceased 
them, and tramped along in sullen silence. 

She did not refuse 
ever. A 


are hardly the garments on 


ahead, him, and the Countess 
twice to olter 
refused 


to otter 


because she did not need help how- 


clinging ball-gown and a heavy evening-cloak 
would choose for mountain- 


Patricia was a good 


j 
i 


climbing; and, although walker, she 


felt hopelessly hampered and awkward 


She wondered with a kind of grudging admiration 
how the Countess behind her managed to keep up so 
well. The litthe Russian woman was really wonderful. 


She, too, had had no sleep t! at night ~ she, too, had been 


through an immense emotional strain; and she, too, had 


met defeat. Yet, now, she walked on in the chill of early 

day, looking a little haggard, it is true, | 

with much her accustomed manner. She « 
little cony 


to Patricia of indifferent things: the glint of the 


ut smiling bravely 
) 


sporTrad- 


ven tried 


ically to make a ersation, talking almost gaily 
colorless 


sunlight on the bare tree trunks and the difficulty of man- 





something practical and aging a satin train on a 
unchanged. In spite of steep vuntain§ trail, 

the cup of tea, she was Brunoff tramped sul 
still feeling very fain lenly on ahead in the 
and sick. It could not depths of a black de- 


be much later than seven 
had had 


sle ep at 


o'clock, and she 
practically no 
all except the drugged 
interim, which was worse 
than nothing. Her hands 
and feet felt over-large 
and awkward, her head 
was heavy and dull and 
her lips hot. 

But, worse than 
these, her courage 
seemed quite to have de- 
serted her. She felt that 
she should not consent 
so calmly to going with 
the . Countess to 
unknown place, for some 
unknown purpose. She 
ought to dis- 
turbance, call the land- 
lord, and refuse to be 
kidnaped in this way. 

But, somehow, it did 
not seem worth while; 
nothing seemed to mat- 
ter much. She _ heard 
herself expostulating 
mildly, but, in the end, 
she went quietly enough 
out into the December 


some 


create a 








Like most men 


similar 


pression 
under circum- 
stances, he made not the 


slightest 
gate his 


attempt to mitt 
“ore hh” | 
grouch , and 


wreaked his temper on 


whatever happened to bi 
in his way. 
Presently, the exer- 


cise and the morning 


sunshine, wl 


December, has magic in 


it, began to have an 


effect on Patricia. The 
blood ran more quickly 
through her vein rhe 
sick faintness wore off 
little by little as the min 


utes passed and she be- 


gan to feel like herself 
again As her physical 
condition grew 
mental 
apathy which she had 
felt so far deserted her. 


She began to 


however, the 


speculate 


as she climbed, on why 


1 
the Russians had 
brought her here, and 


what they intended to do 


with her. 








morning and along a Could they mean to 
path which led them very keep her a length of 
soon to the foot of the time in a hiding-place in 
mountain. In spite of these mountains Right 
the season, it was not here in Switzerland, the 
very cold. The heavy most civilized country in 
winter rains had ceased the world, within a few 
for a time, and the sky miles of Geneva, was sh 
gave promise of a clear to be kept prisoner, like 
day. There was snow on ~ a missionary hel for 
the tops of the moun- ae, ransom? It was absurd 
tains, but in the valley ite Such things did _ not 
and on the lower slopes s : really happen any more. 
the ground was clear. “po YOU, CHILD WITH SOPHIE’S s—pDo Y KEEP FROM Love!” It was like some old tale 








magic, made to the children. A little 
rhyme began impudently to sing itself in her head, 
of the hobgoblins. 


of black terrify 


telling of the death 


Ey \ rd kr ! 
Lor g s dead, I 
Every br , 
Has beer l, or is | r 
Who's afrai 
“Who's afraid?” abruptly the answer came. She, Pa- 
tricia Endicott, had been afraid. But she could not have 
that—she would not! She refused to be a sort of meta- 
phorical bone to be fought over by Brunoff on one side 
and David Harwich on the other. She would act, herself. 
She looked about her. They were quite a distance 
up in the mountains now, which rise steeply there, with- 
out the softening of foothills. For some time, they had 


been climbing a narrow, sharp ravine, through the bot- 
tom of which ran a purling brook, and now they were 
nearing the top. 

The path ran on a ledge overhanging the stream, and 
was bounded on side by a sheer drop, and on the 
other by the ascending hill. On the right hand, up-hill 


Without 


down 


one 
ide, Patricia saw a large 
her decision to cool, she sat suddenly 
rebel. 


waiting for 
upon this, 


roc k. 


prepared to 
“What is it, child?” said the Countess quickly. 
you tired? We will all little.” 

“No,” Patricia, was delighted with the 


firm sound in her own voice, “no, that is not why I sat 


“Are 
rest a 
said and she 
down. I am not going any farther.” 

with a sort of snarl, but 
“She is tired.. In a 


round at that 
hastily : 


Brunoff swun; 
the Countess 





il terposed 
moment she will go on.” 


“No,” answered Patricia again, “I shall not go a step 


farther with you until I know what you intend to do 

vith me. When I know that, I shall decide.” 

‘THE Countess glanced quickly at Brunoff, who stood 
vlowering at the girl in a sullen rage.. A little flash 


of anger lit her eyes for an instant. Then she turned 


to Patricia. 


“[ will tell you, child. We are going to a hiding-place 


in the hills, a rendezvous of ours, where all who have 
escaped Boris will come sooner or later. We are not 
going to hurt you. Only, you know so much of our 
plans that we dare not leave you in Geneva. It is not 


and when we get there, you shall have 
When we can 


from the country, we will set you 


farthet 
clot! 
find seme way to ¢ scape 
free It will not bx [ promise you, child.” 
Patricia sat silent, that they 


wanted with her, perhaps it would be wiser to go on. It 
: : 
Brunoft 


very much 


and something to eat. 


1 
ome otnel 


many davs, 


considering. If was all 


might be dangerous to thwart now, in the mood 


he was 1n 


that the Countess 


But, presently, she became aware 
was speaking again with a new, stern note in her voice. 

‘But,” she was saying, “if you attempt to get word to 
any one, or to have yourself followed, I warn you we 
may be obliged to do something we would regret!” 

A sudden thought stabbed through Patricia’s con- 
ciousness. David Harwich! He would be sure to follow 
her! He would find where they had taken her, and he 
would come, and then \ lonely hut in the mountains, 
filled with desperate, disappointed men—what would they 
do to him: 

No sooner did this occur to Patricia than she rose 
quickly and spoke in a clear, decisive voice. 

“| shali not go a step farther with you. You have 
dragge far enough, as it is. If I had not felt so 
wretch i should never have come at all. Now, I am 
going back 

An instant’s silence followed this announcement. Then 
Brunoft sprang toward her, his eyes blazing, his voice 
hoarse. “You shall not go!” he cried. “You shall not!” 


and he raised his great hands menacingly. 
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Patricia looked him squarely in the eye.- She was not 
only completely unafraid now, but a kind of exaltation 
filled her that was like the opposite of fear. “I shall go,” 


she repeated calmly. “You would not dare to touch me!” 


Brunoft’s face grew dark with rage He looked, 
Patricia thought, almost with amusement, like an in- 
furiated charger. There seemed to be a sort of imp 
at work within her that was turning the situation into 
a burlesque. She felt, senselessly enough, as though 


Brunoff would presently resolve himself into a hard-work- 


ing comedian, and the play would be over. She almost 
laughed aloud at the figure he cut, standing there with his 
hands clenched and his eyes gleaming balefully. 

But, had answered, a_ third 
into the dialogue, and here, perhaps from its very quiet- 


Patricia felt the seriousness of the situation. 


be fore he voice broke 


ness, 


suddenly on Brunoft. 

“After all, Alexis, why should the child go on?” she 
inquired calmly. 

Brunoff, taken off his glared 

“Ivanowna, you are mad!” he cried. “With what she 
shall we let condemn us all?” 

“Pooh!” was the scornful answer, “you haven't brought 
the Grand Duke along, I notice, and he knows more 
in a minute about us than this child could ever possibly 
know in a lifetime.” 

There valid answer to Brunoft 
took refuge in his temper, which was evidently growing 
on him. He muttered something incoherent and opened 
and shut his hands restlessly. 

The Countess, too, was growing angry. A bright red 
spot glowed on each cheek, and she tapped with her little 
foot on the path, Patricia had seen her 
this way, and she found it very becoming. 

‘Y..know,” the Countess went on, speaking so fast and 
furiously that the words tumbled over one another, “why 
you were so careful to bring this child along when every- 
one else was left behind. I know why you have been so 
keen on this plot, this complicated, foolish plot of 
that failed because it couldn’t help it.” 

“The plot has failed, yes!” interrupted Brunoff fiercely. 

fault was it? Not mine! I had 
prepared for everything. It was a 


‘THE Countess, with her old trick of surprises, had turned 
guard, furiously at her. 


knows, her loose to 


seemed no this; so 


roc ky never 


yours, 


foreseen 
beautiful 


But whose 
everything, 


plot. It is you who are to blame, you who were so 
clumsy as to let this girl find out too much! She and 
her American lover have ruined us! They warned Boris, 


so that he armed and prepared for an ambush. 


And it was your fault! On your head is the 
1" oT] 


‘THE Countess’ lip curled scornfully hat is like you, 
like a man, to put the blame for your own failure on a 


came 


blame!” 
a é 


woman! If it had not been for me, you could not have 
worked your plot at all. You came to me and begged 
me, for the sake of our love, to do this for you. And 
[ did it blindly, fool that 1 was! I didn’t see that it was 
not for the cause that you were working, not for the 


good of the brotherhood, but because this child had 
attracted you, because you are tired of me and my love!” 
little were clenched and her chest 
heaved tumultuously. 

Patricia was completely taken aback by this. It 
the first time it 
anything to each other but 

: 


she knew it, she 


Che Countess’ hands 
was 
these two were 
And 


could have 


had dawned on her that 
fell Ww -conspirators, 


wondered how she 


yet, 
now that 
missed it before. 

Her mind surprise of this 
discovery that she lost Whatever it 
was, it failed to She still stood 
breathing stormily, and a sudden wave of comprehension 
and sympathy came over Patricia. 

But Brunoff had turned again to the 
the failure of his plans and the present insurrection, he 
He spoke thickly, with grim determination 


with the 
answer. 


was so taken up 
Brunoft’s 


appease the Countess. 


girl. Between 


was desperate. 


[Concluded on page 81] 
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SOME CHIC TOUCHES FROM PARIS 


The Accent Essential to the Parisienne’s Smart Costumes 


OUR LETTER FROM PARIS 









A PETITE CHERIE :— Quite as important as 
For the moment, the true fascination of the beau- head-dress are the lines of 
tiful woman lies in the little things of the toilette décolleté. Simple in_ the 


in the elegance of the coiffure and in the graceful treme is the treatment of 
garlanding of the body. Here lies the virtue and the true 
realm of the fashion of to-day, which demands variety) 
Our women give to their coiffures the air of flames and 
of torches, of wings and of helmets. Nothing, in fact, is 
incorrect that recalls the head-dresses of the ancients, or 
uses the hair as a rare and precious material. If you would 
have your hair flat to the head, and your hair rebels—if it 
is full of life, rippling with curls—then conquer it by jew- 
eled chains. Three hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
pearls to curb your ‘rebellious hair is, mon ange, to-day 
your latest costume necessity! 
In addition, a_ thousand 
charming and complicated 
treatments are possible. Blue ke» 









stones mounted on a golden A 3% 
chain are adorable on a golden = 
head, just as chains of gold, 
studded with balls of coral, are 
exquisitely becoming to the 
rich brunette type. Then, there 
are many thin circles of metal 
circling once or twice around 


the head and ending in two 








bodice. It is sleeveless, at d 
placed high over each shoulder 
Often, in front, the material of 
the bodice is held in place by 





























jeweled chains that circle the 
) neck and fasten the waist in the 
- manner of a child’s bib, whil 
sheer tulle covers with appar« 
nothingness the wash-silk f 
dation waist. 
S$ IN DAY AND } As you see, our women ar 
an ARLANDED so flighty that they are banded 
' — and bound by scar f-like 
: draperies. Even the trains are 
” like sash-ends that, lifted on the 
arm while dancing, give a gay, 
fluttering. ribboned effect to the 
clinging chiffon or taffeta frock 
little wings <« ver the le ft ear, or The sleeves often follow the Greek use oT jt weled slide s 
in two upstanding scintillating ten- and are formed of ribbons that cross and recr under 
tacles. In addition, we have slides of jade or turquoise, leaving the arm bare, yet 
combs, hairpins, turbans, harness- covered. 
ings and trappings of semi- These are mere hints of our doings to beguile your gay 
precious stones, of spangles, of day-dreams of Paris gowns, which are so impractical aw 
plumes, and of marabou. Happily, from Paris. Révez! Reévez, ma petite! but forget 
the natural undyed hair, black or who is ever and always: Votre tante dévoué: 
russet, blond or golden—or white, 
when it arrives—is Fashion's Paris. Fr: 


: . soa Cus —— a 4 
fickle decree and wise decision. — 
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THE LATEST TURN OF FASHION’S WHEEL 
Capes, Basques and Deep Tunic Skirts, Bound Low by a Sash, Revive Old-time Styles 


For other views and descriptions see page 33 
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A TALK ABOUT THE CHILD’S CLOTHES 


By 


ET US gather to- 
gether for a lit- 
tle talk about the 


kiddies’ clothes. 
Fascinating little 
dresses and practical ’ 
undergarments should a 
be made during these a { 


long August afternoons 
when, quietly in the ~ > 
shade of the great tree, 
the little tots’ outfit can 
be replenished. 

No longer is it nec- 
essary to undue time 
money on the little garments. 
plicity in cut and fabric is the note 
of a well-dressed child’s clothes. The 
smartest dresses for the girl and the 
small boy are made in one piece, 
smock fashion, belted with wide pat- 
ent leather belt or silken sash. 

For the small child's dresses a few 
materials can be relied upon for serv- 
ice, good taste, and_ suitability. 
Batiste, lawn, voile, piqué, galatea, 
gingham, and percale are all excel- 
lent, but there is one fabric—crepe— 
that bids fair to gain universal 
favor for any or all of the little folks’ 
clothes, from panties and underwaists 


and 
Sim- 


spend 


to “bestest dresses.” 

For play dresses and- rompers a 
heavy crépe is advocated. The kind 
called English or Japanese is the firm- 
est, and may be had in quaint Japa- 
nese and Dutch blue, buff and cinna- 
mon brown, sage green and dainty 
pink. The light colors embroidered 
with white and trimmed with narrow 
Irish crochet are attractive and cool 
for summer, while the darker colors 
embroidered in self tones are equally 
attractive for winter. For traveling, 
nothing prettier or more practical could be chosen, 
especially if, for a little girl, they are made with bloom- 
ers to match. 

The cunning little David Copperfield, Oliver Twist 
or Dutch suits for the small boy, which have taken the 
country by storm, are serviceable and attractive made 
in this crépe. Trousers of blue crépe, with blouse of 
white, having collar and cuffs of blue, are both jaunty 
and boyish. 

The little girls have a Florence Dombey dress which 
corresponds to the boy’s Oliver Twist suit. A short 
skirt of plain or plaid fabric is buttoned to a long waist 
of white lawn, having collars and cuffs to match the 
skirt. Another version of this same dress has a gored 
skirt which buttons to the waist at a high waist line. 

Piqué, of course, 1s a standby in children’s fabrics. 
Like batiste, it is a material never to be replaced, nor 
to be less favored because other fabrics are in vogue. 
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When it comes to 
little brother's dressy 
suit, which must be 
laundered with as much 
care as father's shirt, 
pique and white linen 
are the materials most 
often used. 

For little sister's 


best dress, materials 
such as sheer cotton or 
cotton and silk 
when combined with a little hand em- 
broidery and baby Irish lace. A piece 
of this lace, two inches wide, around 
the bottom of the skirt, and straps of 
insertion under which to draw a 
will make a frock to 
mother’s eye for beauty and economy 
in labor. Of batiste, 
and net make exquisite little dresses, 
and when made by hand with dainty 


crepe are charming 


sash, please 


course, voile, 


embroidery and real lace cannot be 
excelled, but during a when 
crepe upon the pinnacle of 
smart good style, why not indulge 


season 


stands 


yourself in dresses of these, which 
are such an economy in laundry work. 

For other little dresses for the 
small girl or the wee boy, plissé crepe 
is good, It is about the weight of 
lawn and comes in a variety of dainty 
and quaint old-fashioned designs, as 
well as in the ever practical, never 
These are demure 
made up in 


fadeable white. 
and _ fascinating 
Empire or Kate Greenaway style, or 
with the long waist and full, fluffy 
skirt that is so short it is scarcely a 
skirt at all. 

Little children usually wear socks, 
They vary but little in their style from 


socks 


when 


season to season. Che white 
have plaid and striped tops, in pink, 
than 


blue, tan or red, and are more generally worn 


the all colored socks. lor practical every-day wear, 
there is no trimmer method of dressing children’s feet 
socks of the whether in 


white. 


than shoes and same color, 
brown, black or 

Sturdy shoes of brown or black are the best for 
every-day wear, and a pair of white buckskin are a 
necessary addition to the wardrobe for 
White shoes are not as extravagant 
they may be easily and quickly cleaned with a prepa- 
an and 


better wear, 


as they seem, for 


urpose. 1 


ration which comes especially for the p 
black soon become scuffed, and no amount of polishing 
can altogether redeem them but the white will look 
almost as well as ever, after each cleaning. Brown 
rubbers may be had to wear over brown shoes, and 
white ones to be worn over white shoes, thus keeping 
one color scheme, instead of breaking it by wearing 


black rubbers over shoes of a different color. 
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CHIC COSTUMES FOR CITY AND COUNTRY 
Batiste and Serge, Voile and Black Taffeta, and Linen with Plaid Gingham, in Smart Combinations 


For other views and descriptions see page 33 
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THE RETURN OF THE PLEAT 


Straight Pleats in Many Phases and the Basque-Like 
Waists Are Again to the Fore in McCall Patterns 
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O. 5033, Lapies’ AND Misses’ Cape (15 cents).—For swagger walking suits, dressy 
day costumes or evening wraps, midsummer fashion favors the circular cape in 
suitings, silks and velour. The model standing on page 30 was fashioned in broad- 


cloth and bound with braid. The pattern cuts in two sizes, ladies and misses. Ladies’ 
size requires two and one-half yards fifty-four-inch goods. 

No. 6047, Lapires’ One-Piece Srraicnut Preatep Skirt (15 cents).—With the 
coming of pleats, a new era opens up for a walking skirt, comfortable and _ stylish. 
Poplin was used in its development. The pattern, in six sizes, twenty-two to thirty- 
two waist, requires, size twenty-six, three and seven-eighth yards fifty-four-inch goods, 
measuring at hem three and an eighth yards. 

No. 6043, Lapies’ Basgue Waist (15 cents).—To be strictly up to date, milady 
needs at least one of the quaint waists, fitted in back and wrinkled in front for style. 
Flowered silk made the blouse on page 30. The pattern comes in SIX Sizes, Irom 


Size thirty-six takes one and a quarter yards fifty-inch 


thirty-two to forty-two bust. 
material. 


No. 6031, Lapies’ Tunic Skirt (15 cents).—The grace of the new Dutch tunic is 


well defined in a model of pliant satin, pictured on page 30. ‘A pattern for the chic 
design is made in six sizes, from twenty-two to thirty-two waist. Size twenty-six re- 
quires four yards of forty-four-inch goods. - The two-piece ‘lower section measures 
two yards around hem. 

No. 6045, Lapires’ Basgue Dress (15 cents).—Smart features in foremost fashions 
are fitted waists above long tunics, dignified styles suited to satin, silk or percale and 
agaric. The pattern, in six sizes, from thirty-two to forty-two bu requires, size 
thirty-six, five and a half yards plain and one yard thirty-six-inch striped material. 


One-piece lower section is one and a half yards wide, 


fulness and gay 


ite page. 


No. 6037, Lapres’ Waist (15 cents).—Flaunting the flare collar, soft 
vestee, the popular blouse of the season appears in sheer batiste on the oppo 
fhe pattern comes in six sizes, thirty-two to forty-two bust. Thirty-six size takes 


and three-eighth yards of goods thirty-six inches wide. 


two 


No. 6009, Lapies’ Turee-Prece Skirt (15 cents).— 
Lithe, long lines are the mode for strictly-tailored skirts. 
This trend is displayed in the model of serge. The pat- <* J , 
tern is in seven sizes, from twenty-two to thirty-four ' 
waist. Size twenty-six requires three and three-quarter \ | 
yards forty-four inches wide, measuring at hem two and 


three-eighth yards. 


No. 6025, Lapies’ WAIST (15 cents ).—Two develop- | \ 
ments of this chic blouse are shown. In one, black t 
taffeta combines with tan satin. In the other, white 
linen and plaid gingham are used. The pattern comes | 
in six sizes, from thirty-two to forty-two bust. Size n 
thirty-six requires, for full length over-blouse one and 
seven-eighth yards, for guimpe two and three-eighth } 


yards thirty-six inches wide. t.4] cl 
" hdd - wr @ 


No. 6029, Lapies’ Skirt (15 cents).—This 
with pleated flounce, is cut in five sizes, twenty-two to 
thirty waist. The costume requires, medium size, two 
and three-fourth yards of forty-five-inch linen and four 
yards and five-eighths thirty-two-inch plaid gingham, 


pattern, 


‘« 


6037—6009 


or five and a quarter yards yellow satin and three yards , y a 

black taffeta thirty-six inches wide. At bottom the W/E» «< \ 
. . ‘ ' " ' ' 
one-piece lower section is one and one-half yards Ay f j j 
For other views and description of No. 6050 see pa {7) i \ \ | Lf i 
¥ ; a j 
. ~ } 

~ ° ° ° . ° ° : / ea th riven 
HE many developments of the various models, in expensive or inexpensive fabrics, / Iq ¥\ | 


makes an out-of-date gown almost a thing of the past. 
you will find several smart models that are excellent in silk, satin, foulard, surah, 


on this page ¥ 


For instance, 


serge, voile, linen, gingham, and the new and most effective yet inexpensive percales. 
r . ay i | 


Many of the new chiffons, stamped in exquisite pastel shades, 
for formal wear, while the same frock is suitable for any desired use, according to the 
fabric in which it is developed. 


make effective gowns 


For hot days and for southern climates organdy and a 


all suitable 


batiste, gingham and percale, linen and pique, and silk or cotton voile, ar: 

to develop the modcls here shown, while the heavier fabrics are to be used for 

more northern wear, where climatic conditions make such material suitable. Plain \ \ ) 
silk braid for binding the edges of cloth, and bias taffeta for binding organdy or voile, ae wy 
with touches here and there of hand embroidery, not over-elaborate, but used with oo} 

discrimination as to quantity and color, are the trimmings largely in use. In addition, 

crochet buttons in silk or cotton are effective, when properly placed on waist or skirt 6025—6029 
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THE VOGUE OF THE FLARE 
A Single or Double Tunic and One of the Flaring Collars Will Prove Your Frock Up-to-Date 


For other views and descriptions see page 37 
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McCall Patterns 
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FOR MIDSUMMER HOLIDAYS 
Frocks that Charm in Batiste, Taffeta, and Percale and Linen with Three Diverse Effects 


For other views and desc riptions see page 37 
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FOR CHURCH AND FORMAL SUMMER PLEASURES 
Novel Combinations of Blue and Black, Lace with Taffeta, and White Girdled with Black Velvet 


For other views and descriptions of McCall Patterns, see page 37 
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THE UNABATED RAGE FOR THE TUNIC 


The Popular Length, Width and Treatment of the Tunic, as Worn by the 
Well-Gowned Woman, is Obtainable in McCall Patterns 


YJITH midsummer we find light-weight fabrics 1 No. 6050, La ’ AND 
the for Organdy and net are in great vogu MM a BELTS (10 
ror ¢ l | 





ening and for hot days, while voile is in cents The pattern cuts in r 
‘ , ‘ ‘ | i 
high favor for frocks that must serve a double pur; thi i small, medi | 
lt is suitable tor service and for social affairs. Voile and and lars bs ! ires , ' 
: ; ~ 
cotton crepe, witl Chilton tor more elaborfratl costumes Irom «¢ alf Var t two y | f 
] | themselve cs to di rse n dels. PI its, gathers. even yards al } , uart 
plain, long tunics, when the cut is correct, are delig 1] thirtyv-six-in 
in all these fabrics ‘ t elt wa by r 
~~ 
ca } ——— . Dae ‘ 
No. 6051. LA s’ Dress (15 cents) Pattern cuts in No. 6021, I WaItst \ P 
ix sizes, thirty-two to forty-two bust Size thirty-six (15 cents) nattern . " r r 2 
ires T¢ nit ew t CK Tas a hve-eig! s nd 4 1 Sl 1z¢ thi \ 
two vards and one-eighth for trimming, t 
rty inch fabri Back View requires ty 
two yards and one-fourth, forty-five- : > = S j ; 
] ry] n na ti } ¢ 1 liel \ - ; * ~ « 
ii Vv ct « {i > + icin | 1 
irds forty-inch figured goods. The : “9 
S s one-piece lower section measure t ree 
at hem one 1 one-half yards in UL Ll yards and 0033— 
wid / } I ree@e- 
t 
' : ¢1 ol thirty IX 11 1! terial to 
No. 6048, Lapres’ Dress (15 cents). UY ial thy Vaist me tabri 


j 4 ma Wal im < i 
Cuts in Six Sizes, thirty-two to torty- | j 
sleeve, revers and tul 


two bust Size thirty-six requires for | | _— ‘ 6o1c. | ' Sky (15 cents 

nic, two and one | \ The voeuw f the lor tut is unpat 

alf yards; for waist and skirt section, | lel 9 Be agmnenes on twenty te 
Ly 1 8 ' 


hths of forty-four-inch I | 


( and fve-cigi 
terial The width of the one piece LS 


t 

P : ‘ 
4) linen for lower skirt, sle« S and 

t 


> \ ‘ colla 
, Y a7 re vards and five-eight of thirt 
No. 6035, Lapies’ Waist (15 cents). six-inch percale for waist and tuni 


lower skirt section is one and one-half 


—A model of chic stvle and individual- 6013—6011 wicdt ot the one-piece lowe! Kirt 
ity. The pattern for this waist is obtain- tion is one and three-quarter yat 
able in six sizes, thirty-two to forty- 
two bust. Size thirty-six requires two No. <8<2. La ’ Warst (15 c 
rds of thirty-six-inch material. \ [<> Che pattern for this waist, whi 
A worn over a guimpe, ¢ in Ss! 1 


No. 6027, Lapres’ Skit (15 cents). /| an fareucene tenet Sj 
—The pattern cuts in five sizes, twenty- ( \ i | ~ thirtv-si requires two yat of fort 
two to thirty inches waist measure. For Y = a ) fray four-inch material. 
the costume in the medium size, as illus- h\& T 

f 


rated, four yards and five-eighths are / No 
required of forty-inch batiste and eight ; y 


and one-half yards of lace. The width } Ave izes. twenty-two to thirt i 
of the one-piece lower-section is one | Z| ‘\ Thi a «eta ; a reauires r the fir 
nad one-half yards. I, / x | 7 view f < tume three vard 
« a | ! quartet! , 7 rt t h mate j 
N O0T3, LA ES’ \\ AIST (15 cents). | ba = A and lowe! waist, and two il tire 
Smart indeed is this box-pleated waist , al * {} r qua ards 


The pattern cuts in six sizes, thirty- = a ' for upper waist and fi 
two to torty-two bust >I thirty-six a a 


t 1Z¢ y- , view requil ix and on lat 
requires two yards and three - eighths vd : of thirt ix-inch material \r 
of forty ur-inch material, or two yards va t’ ! ne-| 
th for other deve.opment 


No. 6011, Lapres’ SKIRT 
- ; )j 
(15 cents) For this up- ri aw oun" ™ " gO ot, Give Se thirty-two 
e skirt the pattern fi/ mn ( \ ‘ , \ ‘rty bust. Si thirt 
n five sizes, twenty- nis -__ j 
, “phage Y / / | PL jut 
two to thirty inches waist } Li . : / r anid 4 k ‘ three-fourths of 
ineasure rhe costume, as yt | a 1v : “i 4 a y inch fabric 


illustrated in the medium j 





size, requires four yards 


d 


+ i | ) 4 | 
and three-quarters ot i i} > oa } S (15 cent Cuts 
thirty-six-inch material { | | Hillis a | Aw five si twenty-two t 

° ° 4 Pe ; ! 
for tunic and waist and Mm SALLE [ ani til \ thirty waist. The costun 


one yard and three-quar- 
ters of thirty - six-inch jul 
striped material for lower / \ | | fourth for skirt, and 


skirt, belt and collar. The } \ } ; \/ | and one-eighth yards f 
width of tl I j \7 4 LJ : ail Nae aid 


e one-piece \ and ‘ 
lower-section As one yard Dr A ort ——. . Ss inch labpri Che Ol 
and one-half, measuring - ‘) piece lower ol 


troun / : * iad , 


around the lower edge 5853—60049 5841— 583) and one-Nalilt yards 
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GODET FLOUNCES AGAIN THE MODE 


. The Ripple and the Circular Flounce is Narrowed or Lengthened to 
' Give Such Effects as Are Easily Obtained by McCall Patterns 
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QO. 5961, Lapres’ Dress (15 cents).—The pattern for this dress 
is obtainable in six sizes, thirty-two to forty-two bust. Size 


thirty-six requires, when developed, a 


s illustrated, four yard 


of gingham thirty-two inches wide, one and seven-eighths yards of 


agaric forty inches wide and five-eighths of 


\t the bottom the skirt’s width is on 
it may be made in one or two pieces. 


a yard of eighteen-inch 


e and a half yaras, and 


No. 6041, Lapies’ WaAIsT, WITH oR WitTHOoUT Vest (15 cents) 


rhe pattern may be obtained in seven sizes, 


1 


cighth of thirty-six-inch material. 


No. 6052, Lapres’ Skirt (15 cents).—T 

its in seven sizes, twenty-two to thirty-fou 
Size twenty-six requires three yards and thre 
inch material for the skirt, with the pleate 
bottom the straight pleated 
section measures three and 
one-quarter yards around 

No. 6033, Lapres’ WalIst 
(15 cents).—Made stunning ; 
by its extreme simplicity is [ ms 
this waist of sheer handker- \ 
chief lnen, Picot-edged col- 
lar and hem-stitched seams 
add a smart finish. The pat- 
tern may be obtained in 
seven sizes, thirty-two to 


forty-four inches bust meas- } 
ure. Size thirty-six requires al ale 
one yard and five-eighths of a 
forty-four-inch Jinen. foib 


No. 5834, Lapres’ Four- V 
Gorep Sxkirt.—This pattern 
cuts in six sizes, twenty-two 


thirty-two to forty-four 


inches bust measure. Size thirty-six requires two yards and one- 


he pattern for this skirt 


r inches waist measut 
‘e-eighths of forty-four- 
1 lower section, At the 


to thirty-two inches waist : \ 
measure. Size twenty-six re- Al AAs 
quires two yards and _ five- f 
} ° -£ 4 . \ 
ghths of fifty-four-inch ma- Wa 
cighths of fifty-four-ind A NAAY. AHO 
terial. The width of the | my wap 
_o . “p,* a ¥ - > _—. 
skirt at the bottom is one Lis | _——I 
; : A Leg — 
yard and five-eighths, with i + (/ I ; ’ 
pleats buttoned, and two ¥ \\, 
yards and three-eighths with | | — 
| | f 


pleats left free. 


(15 cents).—The separate 


No. 6023, Lapies’ WaAIsT \ 


waist, with shirt bosom 
effect, is quite the newest | \ 
made, and eyelet embroidery \j h_\ 
and sheer batiste are used in Lh YQ 
its development. The pattern . 
cuts in six sizes, thirty-two to 
forty-two bust. Size thirty- A 3 
six requires two yards of 
thirty-six-inch material to | \ 
make the waist in one é 
material. | he \ 
No. 5849, Lapres’ ONE- . £ : 
Piece Skirt (15 cents).— rT Ad 
The pattern cuts in six sizes, (< , 
twenty-two to. thirty-two [ye ] 
waist. Size twenty-six takes | 
three yards and _ five-eighths , / 
of material fifty-four inches 
in width. At the bottom the 
skirt’s width is two yards, ‘] 
with inverted pleat, and one x4 
and three-quarter yards with- : RY 


out the pleat at the back. 


EE 
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—_—s, | u 


6033—5834 


genet . 
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6023—5849 
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HOW FASHION ADJUSTS THE SEPARATE SKIRI1 
The New Semi-Tailored Blouse Is Indispensable and Its Development Is as Diverse as Its Use 


For other views and descriptions see opposite page 
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FROCKS FOR FUN AND FROLIC 


Mid-summer Dresses That Wear Well, Cost But Little, and Are 
Effective When Developed from McCall Patterns 


O. 5877, Lapies’ Dress ( 15 cents ).—Taffeta of a new weave is used to make 
this gown, suitable for wear in mid-summer: In pongee, linen, and crepe, 
























it is excellent this season. The skirt is one- or two-piece, as preierrs 
Ihe pattern cuts in six sizes, thirty-two to forty-two bust. Size thirty-six re 
quires five and one-quarter yards for the dress with the two-piece skirt \t 


lower edge the skirt’s width is one and one-half yards. 


No. 5842, Misses’ Dress (15 cents).—The pattern for this dress cuts in five 
sizes, fourteen to eighteen years. Size sixteen requires one and seven-eighths 
yards of forty-inch fabric for the skirt, two yards of twenty- 
nine-inch lace for pannier, and two and one-quarter yards 


of fourteen-inch lace for over-waist. The width of the 4 
ne-piece lower-section is one and three-eighths yards. aa wee \ 
No. 5782, Misses’ Dress (15 cents).—The pattern for . fatal 
| be bought in five sizes, fourteen to eighteen mT \ 
Size sixteen requires four and five-eighths woe 7 \ 
yards of thirty-six-inch material for 4 TO TIK 
the dress and one yard of forty-inch we ox * 
all-over lace for yoke, and three-quar- . 
ters of a yard of thirty-six-inch s 
fabric for the ruffles. The one-piece } 
straight skirt measures one yard and Tn 
three-eighths at hem. 
>A 
No. 5522, Misses’ _ 
Dress (15 cents).—The B42 


pattern for this charming 
dress of filmy lace flounc- 
ing may be had in five 
sizes, fourteen to eighteen 
years. Size sixteen re- 
quires for the dress, as 
illustrated on the opposite 
page, four yards and 
seven-eighths of eighteen- 
inch flouncing for triple 
skirts, two yards and 
seven-eighths of ten-inch 
flouncing for waist and 
sleeves. At the lower 
edge the skirt meas- 

ures one and one-half 


yards. P 


No. 6044, Misses’ Dress a 
(15 cents).—Long tunic over J 

/ a narrow tucked underskirt 

and simple peasant waist 

make a frock well suited to the fastidious 41_, 








young schoolgirl. The pattern cuts im four [[—. 

sizes, fourteen to twenty years. Size sixteen ~~ \ 

requires one yard and three-quarters for lower ae 

skirt, two yards and five-eighths for waist and be] j\ 

tunic of thirty-six-inch material. The width | Vi 


of the skirt is one and three-eighths yards. 


No. 5788, Grrw’s Dress (15. cents).—A 
dainty little frock for the dainty little girl 1s 
this charming model, developed in wide em- 








broidery flouncing. The 

hh. i." body and sleeve are in one 

{ “w~\. or set in and the straight- 

x pleated skirt may be at- 

f \ i} \X tached to the waist or to an 

ca + 4 “ under body, according to 

the possibility of the dress 

2 | TTT used. The pattern is in five 
=" a sizes, six to fourteen years. 

\ | Size eight requires five 

! yards of twenty-two-inch 

| \\ ' embroidery flouncing, or 

—<—_—— TT |] three yards and three-quar- 
5788 hhh ter, thirty-six-inch goods. 
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ITH the coming of warm midsc-mmer, 
W frocks for the young girls grow daintier, 

sheerer and more adorable, thanks to the 
vogue of the wonderful laces. Only lately launched 
on the market, silk-run Chantilly has already won 
fame for its beauty of texture. Combined with 
taffeta and crépe de Chine, it appears in the dressy 
costumes of the season. There are other designs in 
Chantilly, charming too. Filet nets and flouncings, 
scalloped, sleek, pointed and wrought in graceful 
figures, abound in the shops. Reborn in new de- 
signs, cobwebby, shadow lace is still popular for 
the dance frock and separate blouse. The new 
embroidered nets have many uses for waists, pan- 
niers, tunics, flounces and the children’s dresses. In 
fact, if there is a preference shown, the embroid- 
ered nets are first favorites; but it is hard to place 
one before the other, they are all so attractive, each 
in its own way. One’s chotce is really unlimited. 
There are laces for every mode, every frock, and, 
best of all—priced to suit every purse. 
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WORKADAY, PLAY-A-WHILE FROCKS 


O. 6034, GrrL’s Dress (15 cents).— 
This most practical little “work- 
a-day, play-a-while” dress is sim- 

ple to make and charms in its quaintly 
different style. The pattern cuts in five 
sizes, six to fourteen years. Size eight 
requires one and one-half yards of 
thirty-six-inch plaid and one and one- 
eighth yards plain material, same width. 


No. 6014, Grrt’s Dress (15 cents).— 
White Japanese cotton crépe is suc- 
cessfully used for this little dress, wit] 


its dark blue collars and cuffs. Two 
/ chet met * ; : tones of gingham are also excellent for 
¢ “<a; aad . its development. This pattern cuts in 


five sizes, four to twelve years. Size 
eight requires three and one-fourth 
yards of thirty-six-inch material. 


No. 6030, CuriLp’s One-Piece Dress 
(10 cents).—Cotton crepe and Transfer 
Design No. 607, price, 10 cents, combin 
to make this frock. The pattern cuts in 
five sizes, 
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Vt ae hit ile) six months , 
Ah 1 gh to four dod Ya; a 
al i! 3 Pet | Penh, Wy Pat | years. 1ze le PY | 
Mayes | | | (Cae | Y| two re- | 5 al | \/ pod 
Ae be : 4 quires one i| 4 1 
\ | | and one- 1‘ 4 —a 
6034 half yards | j 
we 
of  thirty- w Uf Lo 
six-inch | Lf 
material, a 
such as , Ne 
6030 6074 er-e€ p ¢ | : LJ aaa 
Transfer Design No. 607 or linen. : 6012 “ges 
i p ~) 
(~ » No. 6024, Cuitp’s Pec Dress (15 cents).—This novel lard i 
\ pattern cuts in four sizes, two to eight years. ize f ~ 
four requires two yards for skirt and the trimmings, and ' 
Lotenhid | one yard for waist of thirty-six-inch material. 
le 7 AR | 
ee , ; ; — | 
No. 6016, Girt’s Dress (15 cents).—This good pat- fr. ft | 
*) ) tern cuts in five sizes, four to twelve years. Size eight ett! fl 7 
; | requires one and one-half yards each for skirt and | ) 9 — 
PT \ waist of thirty-six-inch material. yy \ 
@ | | | 
No. 6012, Grru’s Dress (15 cents).—This smart pat- | t | , 
—H JV tern cuts in five sizes, six to fourteen years. Size eight us t | 
6016 requires three yards and one-half of thirty-six-inch . 6024 
material for the dress in one material. 
or 
] No. 5064, CHILp’s Set (15 cents).—This cuts in four wane 4 
sizes, six months to three years. Size two requires for 
| . the dress one and one-half yards of thirty-six-inch fabric —t 
orn and Transfer Design No. 318, price, 10 cents. ’ 7 { 
{I 1 | r lJ 4 
Hi LA f No. 6018, Boy’s Dutcn Pray Swit (15 cents).—This \~ - 4 ea 
i Tai cuts in four sizes, two to eight years. Size four requires ae i 
LJ one yard of thirty-six-inch fabric for waist, and one and 
r if ' five-eighth yards twenty-seven-inch for trousers. In i 
iffy kindergarten cloth, or galatea, this little suit is popular 





* ~ — with mother and small son because of its smartness. 
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(), 6030, Boy ’s Bal KAN OR Rt S- 
N SIAN Suit (15 cents).—Cuts 

in four sizes, two to eight 
years. Size four requires three- 
quarters of a yard for trousers ap 
collar, and one and _ one-fourth 
yards for blouse, thirty-six-inch 


1 


} 
ore i 
ROodS. 


No. 6026, Boy’s Pray Suir (15 
cents).—The pattern cuts in four 
sizes, two to eight years, Size four 
requires one and three-fourtl 
yards and seven-eighths for jacket, 
if wanted, of thirty-six-inch ma- 
terial. 


No. 6022, Grrwt’s Dress (15 
cents).—The pattern cuts in five 
sizes, six to fourteen years. Siz 
eight takes three and one -eight! 
yards of thirty-six-inch material. 


No. 5840, Boys’ Hats, Tyro 
EANS AND SAILOR (10 cents).—TI 
patterns cut in three sizes, small, 
medium and large. Any one hat 
requires three-quarters of a yard of 
material thirty-six inches in width 
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FOR THE PLEASURES 


Diverse Frocks for the Young Girl, Equally Suitable | 
Ratine or Linen, and Quickly 
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O. 5816, Misses’ Dress (15 
cents).—The pattern cuts a7 
in five sizes, tourteen to U J 
twenty years. Size sixteen re- “ 
Poe . ’ 5 — 
quires to make, as illustrated, 6032 1936—6032 
two yards and three-quarters 
for skirt and trimmings and \ a 
three yards and one-fourth for waist and tunic of materials thirty-six EY 
ace - , é : : 7 rm 
inches wide. The one-piece skirt’s width is one and three-eighth yards. | y \ 
ol ‘ge 


\ 

’ : ‘ red o 
No. 5706, Misses’ Dress (15 cents).—The pattern for this sensible A ome 
dress cuts in six sizes, thirteen to eighteen years. Size fifteen requires iy , 

three and three-fourth yards of forty-four-inch material, and three-eighths ' 
of a yard of twenty-seven-inch material for collar and cuffs. The width of | 

three-piece skirt is one and three-eighth yards. 

No. 5036, Lapies’ AND Misses’ Coatee (15 cents).—The pattern for 
this coat cuts in three sizes, small, medium and large. For the medium 
size one yard and seven-eighths are required of material forty-four inches 
wide, and five-eighths of a yard thirty-six-inch material for revers 
facing, cuffs and collar. 





No. 6032, Misses’ Turee-Tierep Skirt (15 cents).—The pattern 


cuts in four sizes, fourteen to twenty years. Size sixteen requires two Pn nt 
yards and three-fourths of fifty-inch material. The costume requires mS S77 CA 
in size sixteen, four yards and three-eighths fifty-four-inch goods and | = 


. - - . . - . . kr . - ; \ 
seven-eighths yards of forty-inch silk for trimming. The width of JP VA \ 


the straight-pleated lower flounce is two yards and five-eighths. 


. : | t bh | 
No. 5818, Misses’ Dress (15 cents).—Dainty indeed is this model, te. fai 
and if developed in flowered lawn or organdy will make a charming \ adiaen Si. * 
dress for late summer. The pattern may be had in six sizes, thirteen \ | & ins 
to eighteen years. Size fifteen requires three yards and three-eighths had Lab 
of forty-four-inch material. Around the bottom the width of the oe ly CAS * 


three-piece skirt measures one yard and one-half. 5936 
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YOUTH IS HEIR TO a 


to Develop in Crépe, Voile, Gingham, Percale, 
Made from McCall Patterns 
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O. 5872, Misses’ Dress (15 
N cents).—An array of flowered 
lawns and plain organd 

stare at us from bargain counters at 
reduced prices this month and ap- 
peal to our sense of beauty and 
economy. The model may be de- 
veloped from one of these so quickly 
and so prettily that it will pay to indulge yourself. The pattern cuts in five 
: sizes, fourteen to eighteen years. Size sixteen requires four and three- 
o- eighths yards of thirty-six-inch fabric. The one- or two-piece skirt 
1 measures one and three-eighths yards at hem. 


ila |) No. 6042, Misses’ Basque Dress (15 cents).—Quite the newest thing 
in style is the basque waist and the long tunic. These basques differ but 
slightly from those worn in the ’8o’s, although the skirt is modern. This 
dress is suited to the small woman and the girl just merging into woman- 
hood. The pattern cuts in four sizes, fourteen to twenty years. Size six- 
teen requires four and one-eighth yards forty-four-inch goods. The 
straight flounce measures one and three-eighths yards around. 


No. 6028, Misses’ Dress (15 cents).—Simple of style and smart of 
cut is this model, which may be developed in cotton ratine or éponge 
for the late summer days or in silk or woolen ratine for the wardrob« 
of the migrating school girl. The pattern cuts in five sizes, fourteen to 
twenty years. Size sixteen requires two and seven-eighths yards of 
fifty-four-inch material. The one- or two-piece skirt measures one and 
three-eighths yards around. 


No. 6038, Misses’ Dress (15 cents).—Plain and figured crépe mak« 
this frock smart in the combination of fabric, as well as in the style of 
the dress. The pattern may be obtained in five sizes, fourteen to twenty 
years. Size sixteen requires for the one-piece skirt and waist two and 
three-eighth yards, and one and one-half yards for flounce and sleeve 
of forty-four-inch material. The skirt’s width is one yard and three- 
eighths at the hem, and it may be made in one piece or in two pieces 
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restful hours in one’s r 
or f rT those res le i 
~ convalescence, a kimono is 
} necessity. There are m 
terials made Just for these ga 
ments. Dainty figured Japa 
\ fas silks, with queer designs « 
ns ‘ flowers fans nd cherr blos 
a) a) Sh } [¢, I ers, an and cl ry 
i od Die | t soms artistically intermingle 
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\ a Me ee Ps; ere are just as « L and often 1 
a { iJ \ serviceable than the silk For 
—_ 1 / < & cooler days albatross, challi 
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ECESSITIES OF EVERY WARDROBE 
















| i \ 5 8 =0) 6046 cold 
\ 6040 } wool eider-down will 
I resigns Nos, 438%wad 597 soft, serviceable and ¢ I 
oe tn ing in its warmth 
No. 6017, Lapres’ PayamMAs (15 cents).—Madras and crepe are two materials widely us 
for pajamas for either men or women. Wash silk and pongee are also used, The patt 
( in three sizes, small, medium and large. For the medium size five and three-quarter yar 
f ’ of thirty-six-inch material are required, and seven-eighths of a yard of 
, same width material for the facing. 
No. 6046, Mi . Gircs’ Emprre Wrapper (15 cents ).—Daint / 
in cotton crepe ng flannel or albatross, is this patter wri | 
be bought in seven sizes, eight to twenty years. Size twelve requires two 
ry yards and five-et hs of material forty-two inches wi =e 
eae i : , -e ; = 
4 = No. 5859, Lapies’ Five-Gorep Princess Sire (15 ce ).—This model e \ 
} is embroidered with Transfer Designs Nos. 458 | so7 (10 cents each) 
rhe pattern: cuts in seven sizes, thirty-two to forty-four bust. Size / 
thirty-six requires four and seven-eighths yards of thirty-six-inch fabric. 
| \round the hem measures one and three-ftourth yards 
j No. 6020, La AND Mi ; SS -Py Tanco Di s (10 cen 
wu \6 lg \n entirely new style of drawers are made from this pattern, with one j 
- seam on either side. The pattern cuts 1m six sizes, twenty-two to thirty- 
a two waist. Size twenty-six requires one and five-cig yards of thirty- a 
six-inch material. Transfer Design N 323 for sca s. Price, 10 cents 6039 
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ESSENTIAL TO SUMMER COMFORT 


O. 5875, Lapres’ Dress (15 
N cents).—Plain and figured 

crepe are used to make this 
charming frock. The 
lower section of the skirt is at- 
tached to a yoke foundation. The 
pattern cuts in six sizes, thirty-two 
to forty-two bust measure. Size 
thirty-six requires six yards of 
thirty-six-inch goods when made 
of one material. At hem the skirt's 
width is one and one-half yards. 


No. 6039, Lapies’ AND Misses’ 
\PpRoN (15 cents).—The apron is 
a comfort in the home or in the 
studio, and this pattern easily fills 
the bill for the housewife’s needs 
or to replace the artist’s smock. 
For the former use gingham 
and percale are practical, 
while for the second, heavy, 
natural-colored linen is used. 
Made of denim or khaki, this 
apron is also suited for the 
laboratory. The pattern cuts 
in three sizes, small, medium 
and large. The medium size 
requires five and three- 
quarter yards of twenty- 
seven-inch material. 


No. 6040, Cuitp’s EMPIRE 
PETTICOAT AND DRAWERS (10 
cents ).—This fluffy little Em- 
pire skirt and practical little 
panties, without a seam in the 
crotch, are splendid patterns 
for little girls. Nainsook 
and longcloth may be bought 
a little cheaper by the bolt 
than by the yards and it is 
an economy to bear this in 
mind when making the mus- 
lin underclothes. The pattern 
for the set comes in seven 
sizes, one to twelve years. 
Size eight requires two yards 
and three-eighths of thirty- 
six-inch material, two yards 
and one-eighth of six-inch 
flouncing for petticoat and 
two yards narrower embroic- 
ery tor drawers, 


6039 


No. 6050, Lapres’ AND 
Misses’ Girpte Betts (10 
cents). — Very fashionable 
are these stunning girdle belts. For 
summer they are often made of 
piqué, bound with bias binding. The 
pattern set comes in three sizes, small, 
medium and large. In the medium 
size the suspender belt requires one 
yard, the pleated belt two and a quar- 
ter vards and the vest belts one-half 
yard each of thirty-six-inch material. 
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(For small views of Noa. 5875. 5955, 6¢ 
6040, 6019 and 6008 see opposiie page 
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) = Sizes, thirty-two to torty- 
four bust. Size thirty-six 

A \ tee 
4 requires I yare 5 and 
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half yara of tv 
IN Le inch material for 
Ni S4v4 collar; around the bottom 
\) val the skirt measures two 
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No. 5s, Lapies’ Dr (15 
cents).—Linen embroidered with 
Iransfer Design No. 616 makes this 
unusual frock particularly striking. 

waist and long tunic are of 
white and the wel skirt and lowe! 


part of sleeve are of mottled blue 


i i¢ 


and white éponge. The pattern cuts 


in sevey sizes, thirty-two to forty- 


four bust. Size thirty-six requires 
to make the dress in one material, 
five and one-eighth yards of forty- 
four-in¢ material. The width of 


the one-piece lower section is one 


nal . | ' 
and one-Nall yards, 


No. 6010, Lapies’ Empire Wrap- 
Particularly grace- 
ful in line is this simple wrapper, 
which is suitable for wearing in 
the privacy of one’s room, or if 
necessary in the bosom of 
one’s family. Phe pattern 
nat bought in seven 


I t¢ «15 cents), 


' 1x-inch material, and one- 
venty-seven- 


rolling 


yards and one-eighth. 


No. 6008, Boy’s Pata- 


MAS 15 cents).—oturdy) 


and practical are these 
jamas when made of pet 


cale, madras or crinkled 


Mh 
| 
} 


\ crepe. For the very par- 
ticular young man pongee 
and wa silk are ver 
pretty, as well as service- 


pattern for 
these pajamas may be ob- 
tained in seven sizes, four 
years to sixteen years. 
For size twelve three 
yards and three-quarters 
are required of material 


vidth, 






thirty-six inches in 
or three yards and one- 


‘ . 
6019 eighth of forty-four-inch 


naterial. 


No. 6010, Lapies’ Tueree-Piece 
PeETTICOAT (10 cents) This is tl 
type of petticoat that 1s often worn 
with a corset cover and sometimes at- 
tached to it to make a combination 


sult. Fine nain ook with ruffle oT 


embroidery is often used, as well as 
the mercerized and crinkled materials 
and crepes. The pattern may be had 


in seven sizes, twenty-two to thirt 

tour waist Size twenty-six 

two and an eighth yards twenty- 
nch 1 


requires 


seven A 


— ~~" 
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A DEPARTMENT FOR 


¢ onduc ted by 


’ BS 4 irally into 
| ill | inter i! and 
] ( OT 1 to see l vhich 
( thi or classe and, therefore, at 
akeni our own town 
f 1 | 
I. J 1 the t in which no 
civic work is bet done, and trom which 
( help he one woman 
» 1 t this is not tl way 
t ‘ lant to be; the one woman 
t as a family can- : 
not hi i “splendid best” if each of the members 
hinks onl f himsel o a town cannot realize its 
t life if 1 milies » on thinku only about 
t iselve do not think of the town as a town 
a Wa to ( lled not just to be rod It P 
Callio l uid From whatever part ot the 
country tii 1 | write the cry 1 the Sam 
Wher I] rt to impr things ?” 
Phi look veful f ich little towns, because on 
woman < ‘ | ) | 
1] Li l 1 the I which have a Le etery 
Imp \ssociat yet, perhaps, do not feel 
reall t l Ww it is doin 
+; a © ! from the rural neighborhood—the Farm 
( I icl \ 1 to d el » a r¢ il social li ( 
Phis m iS Wi Y | lf you live in the count 
| el 1 mething to draw together your neig 
b | e missing ¢ of the great opportunities 
{ N\ 
| f » chure ocieties which are not satis- 
1 wi mal work, charity work, or foreign mis- 
1 but dem | ome li ( ac ial contact 
wi thr lendid cial work of prevention and social 
constructi no Ol on 
\. Letter om clubs which want help in making o 
their prograr on civic and social subjects, with s« 
d application community. 
| cl l \ ll ( 1 T her a problem whicl 
] I ‘ ‘ Oot thes classes an actual 
blem which | come in to us in our bundles of 
l rs ly i » typical of the conditions which 
( in communities that to talk it « r 
together will | ilmost like havi a personal conference 
witl eacl ( \ 1 al t your own parti lar perpk xity. 
OUR problem r this 1 h falls under Class I. I 
fear it is a much more common one than most of us 


some time have lived in just 
nvironment and have felt that littl 


More than one of us may 
such an ¢ pang of hope- 


lessness with which it is so natural to view unsatisfactory 
social conditions which we seem impotent to change. This 
writer, however, is not satisfied with feeling hopeless! She 


wants to DO something. 
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NITY 


= ‘a | very best wa to handle su a situ 
ation is letter descri is to ! 
: ‘ organization to work together f 
S( e « thing that tne to | 
and scandal usually come from of 
( yall it one 1 ¢ » « 
mi \ ynen meeting tog a 
ing tog er for something t 
o l, will be so ¢ ipied t ail 
spirit will creep in wi ut their | ng 
| vy it « 
Phe way to bring this It 
1 I call 1 mass-mecting oO tii iT l 1 
talk over the vod of the town, or t t 
children. hat will interest ever ) e i ‘ 
making the town a better plac r th ti 
grow up in. This meeting could take the form « 
a public supper, prepared by the women, who w 
donate the material | sell ticket t twenty-five « 
fifty cents. Afterward, while ever was still at 
table, some one { the tov or from outside the to 
hould be asked to tell how much the town needs 10 
things, and what other towns are doing. You s al 
rang in dvance wi several who are to be ] s¢ 
the*should be ready to speak briefly and i ! lly « 
different need ‘ the t 
F' JR instance, have you city wat If you don 
some account of the way to get it, the experiences oO! 
other towns before they have had it, and the epidemics o1 
other conditions that have finally led them to secure p 
water, might be one subject of. discussion f our evening 
lI e you a li ar) Are your streets pa ed: Ha 
you playgrounds the childret H you garbag« 
collection—little t ns, as well as large t can have 
this done cheapl Do you have n ical 1 ction of 
e school childre Is y mill yply clean and pure? 
Do u | 1 recreation for the \ ¢ people evenings 
< are the ( ( the streets hindi 1 I themselves 
Phere is no ¢ » the things that \ can ¢ for your 
ywwn, and at \ little expense. The talk at su i meet- 
ing is almost sure to bring out two or ree things which 
everyone pres¢ ill be interes » see improve So 
ou can vote right en and t ma 5 iatio 
have it with no dues, 1 ‘ 1 consider the whol 
town as 1 vers, Nat r rs, select a night of 
meeting; and, i 1 \ L ¢ ituti I will send you 
i verv simple « whi will serve t purpos : 
If you have a good schoolhouse, with an assembly-room 
and movable desks, t best place for you to ha the 
meetings 1s there | t belo s to ever ly, 1 paid for 
by everybody’s taxes, and a meeting in the schoolhouse to 
discuss the eood of the children and \ t { town can 
do for them appeals to « diy. After t rmal part 
of the meeting is over, p back the desk games 
or a grand mar nd music, perhaps simple refresl 
ments—and end with a song all together. You see what a 
meeting li thi woul ao to yp rhe how they woul 
feel its spirit and go out ready to help, and to work 
together for common ends 
The organization should consist of both men and 
women, and of young people and old people—hecause all 
are equally concerned in the good of the town. If there 
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luded om page 77) 
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WINGS AND QUILLS 


LESSONS IN HOME MILLINERY—NUMBER XIX 
By EVELYN TOBEY 


INGS and quills and tailored trimmings con- the scraps of velvet left were cut the shape of small mer 
tinue so popular that if your summer hats’ cury wings. Around the edge of the hat she sewed frame 
















need a change and a brush-up for the month wire, binding this with the white straw. Then the velv 

or six weeks of existence left for them, such mercury wings were placed in pairs directly at the front 
additions will prove most adequate and stylish rejuvena- and back of the top of the side crown (like those on the 
tors. It does not matter how many quills, or how few, or sides of Fig. 4). A band of the 
what width or length you use; everything of this char- velvet was drawt round the 
acter of trimming is included in the craze. Merely decide crown and finished with a flat 
what fashion is best suited to your own personal lines pump bow under the pair of 


and to the shape of your hat. There are numberless ways wings at the back. 


of using the quills, and the best thing to do is to stud) Usually quills are sewed to a 
all the hats you see until you discover what combination hat with several stitches taken 


you like best. At first glance, the trimming on most 4 over a er the 
of the hats seems to be put on in the most hap- stiff stem, and then 
hazard fashion; but when you yourself get to the 1 one “pierce” 
task, you will discover that this is the effect onl ; stitch taken w ‘ 
and that your hat will not be a success unless you y eedle through 
are sure of your plan beforehand. Even then, the the st \ coarse 
sewing of the quills will be difficult. When needle is 
you have sewed them on you will find that likel 

they have twisted around until they do not to split tl 

look at all as they did when you merely held quill Some- 


them against the hat. However, a little 


practise will enable you to overcome this. essar to 
Wings are manufactured on wired founda- soften the end 
tions. A bit of muslin is cut, and wire is through which 


sewed or glued around it; then padding is 
laid on top, and another bit of muslin holds 
it in place. The feathers are glued to this 
foundation so that after the wings are made 


place the 
“merce” stitch 
by soaking it 


you can bend them into any graceful curve f in water. You 
you wish—a J need not be 
very wise , 3—¢ put afraid that 
forethought, » ( PIERCE” ter will 
as wings left EY rt it If 
straight and — yi do not 
flat on a hat use this “pierce” stitch, the 
never look round, stiff stem will turn in 
well; they the stitches, and the broad side 
should always will not remain in proper posi- 


be made to tion. Do not take stitcl es over 


appear as if the stem unless some trimming 






they were in will hide them. When no other 
acti B -- iT , or t } used I ‘ 2) 
action. te trimming is to be used (Fig. 3), 
low the wing vou will have to take sev ral 
is a long end “pierce” stitches Place the 
. : ° | a ’ } a , } } ‘ ‘ ’ he 
of wire, which \ needle through the hat, from the 
should be cut FIG. 4—MERCURY FIG, 6—PLA WINGS inside to the outside, then over 
WINGS OUR- — ' 1 | . 

50 that only a a ae SIMULATI the quill and back to the inside; 


° ° Ps CORNERED HAT : . ' 
an inch is left tie the ends of the thread fast, 


to sew to the and cut Make and tie each 
hat. This can then be covered stitch in exactly the same way; this, so that they 
with a ribbon band or bow (Fig. , will be entirely separate from each other. 
7). When you wish to use the OR \ I will tell you of a little trick for keeping the 
wing without the band or bow, cut \ ; \ quill in position until it can be sewed. You can- 
away all this wire end, and sew a makina dik: jell not pin it in place, and if you try t ld it you will 
through the feathers and over the ue on te ok ~ ener “ find it has slipped. Standing before your mirror 
wire of the wing’s foundation place the quill or quills, if you use more than one, 
(Fig. 6). First sew the wings in position on the hat; then lay all of them down 
firmly to the hat; then bend them to any angle or position but one. Mark its position by thrusting a pin through the 
you like, or that is most becoming to you. hat at the end of the quill; then place several pins on 
Very effective mercury wings can be made of wire each side of the stem all the way to the tip of the crown. 
and moiré or velvet. A pupil of mine recently made a hat Now you can release the quill; and when you are ready 
with a trimming of this sort—and a very chic model it to sew it on, the row of pins will show its place exactl 


was, too—at a cost of only seventy-five cents. The hat When it is sewed in place, put the hat on again, and ad- 
she had was a small, smart, white sailor. She faced it just the other quills in the same wa) 
with black velvet ripped from her last winter’s hat; and [Concluded on page 79) 
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: fer sh Se ae agency 
paid 
he : M 
O10 Vi tian Laddel \\ 
Bandin ibining satin-stitch ai 
evel em ery The flowet 
dot al ( let . the leave S are neat 
ly padded and then worked in satit 
titch, and tiie scrolls ck veloped in 
t! ladder-worl This design is 
mo {fective for towel-ends, pil 
k ases and dress. trimmings. 
Vhite is preferable for articles 
which are to be much laundered 
but if it is desired to match a pat 
ticular color scheme, fast-color cot 
tons may be used with very decora 
tive resu he pattern contains 2 
yards of the design, 4% inches wide. 
613—Collar in the 
new two-color etiect. 
Part of the design 1s 
stamped on pink linen 
and part on white, the oOo 


two basted 
buttonholed, 


be used, wl 
pink part of 
pink for the 
leaves and 
satin-stitcl 


be 


well pat 


it¢ 


for the 
collar and 
white. The 
dot are in 
and should 


together and 
M« reeri 


embroidery cotton should 


By 
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611—Cherry Spra and B r 
Che pattern contains 8 sprays and 
a 16-inch strip of 2-in border 
Che design is worked in st led 
cotton in satin-stitch. The 
soms are in two shades of pink 
with yellow French-knot centers 
the stems are brown, and the leaves 
green. The sprays are of various 
sizes, suitable for use upon cen- 
terpieces, doilies, table-runners, ki- 
monos, blouses, or bags. The bor- 
der is adapted to num rous p 
poses. For working a towel-end 18 
inches wide, less than one skein of 
each color is required for the design 








% 
a . 





1 


be 


ore 


being wi l, to stand out in 
bold reli Any other color m 
iy com ed with the white, as 
dl ired, ind the color of the 
embroidet changed according] 
O14 Contains 12 (¢ 

Sy1 ib ‘Is oO Ol wl ich ire here 
ill rated) meaning love, friend- 
ship, youth and happiness. New- 
est thi or pockets and sleeves 
of middy blouses, for pillows, 
scarf-ends, ete. Done in satit 
stitch, outline and French knots. 





No. 


Ol4 










612—Crocheted 
poppies are crochet 
cotton, stems of gre 


worked in brown 
ing poppies come wi 


Pe pPpy 


Directions for crochet- 


O15 Twenty-three 
inch Centerpiece in 
Coronation Roses. Ex- 
tremely effective, and 
very simply made. Pink 
coronation cord is used 





for the roses; the 

get-me-nots are worked 
in lazy-daisy stitch in 
light blue stranded cot- 

ton or silk, with yell 
French - knot centers; 
the leaves in same stitch 
in green, fern leaves in 
single stitch. Cluny lace makes 
an effective finish, edge can | 
scalloped and worked in the but- 
Mrz tonhole stitch E er while o 
natural-colored linen can be used 
McCall’s Book of Embroidery 
gives dire ns, with illustra 
tions, for embroider t es; 
illustrates over 500 trans! de- 
signs Price, in United States 
with one free transfer pattern, 15 
cents; by mail, 20 cents; in Can- 

ada, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents 


Pillow. 
of red 
wool. 


The 
mercerized 
Basket 


] 
a 


en is 





th transfer design No. 614 
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PRETTY THINGS FOR MANY NEEDS 


By GENEVIEVE STERLING 


A perforated pattern 
of any design on this 
page, including prepara- 
tion and directions for 
stamping, 15 cents, from 
The McCall Company, 
New York City. Not 








carried by our Pattern 1og411—Set of Belt and 
Agencies. The same pat- Butterfly Bow in satin 
- . . ‘ tern may be used repeat- stitch and eyelets. Stamped 
10410—Pincushion Cover in cross-stitch : 1s, : 4 
a ’ : - edly, and on any color on white linen, 30 cents; > . 
design; flowers in pink, leaves green, ; TE et ye. ‘e , " At 
1 . or anv kind oft material three skeins ol embroider i aie ©, 
scalloped edges white: stamped on good . é; | € 
cotton, Pa) j 


quality handkerchief linen, size 10 x 12 
inches, including back, with five skeins of 










extra. But- 


embroidery floss for working, 30 cents. - 
— ons OT! 
Top and bottom are laced to- bel ’ bl . } 
4 ° eit and ribbon tor bow not 
gether with ribbon run through 
furnished, Sufhcient mate- 


eyelets for convenience in launder- 


: ; : : rial for any size belt. Give 
ing. The ribbon is not supplied 


Waist measure in ordering 





10409 — Twenty-two-inch Centerpiece 


10413—Dainty Bedroom Slipper-toes, in 
Stamped on white linen, 40 cents; 6 skeins 


satin-stitch and outline; stamped on white 
linen, 2 skeins of white embroidery. cot- ' ; floss, needed colors, 25 cents extra; all 
ton, 20 cents. Slipper soles not furnished. 10412—Feeding Bib. Stamped free for three 50-cent subscriptions 
These heelless slippers, or mules, are very ©" huckaback 11 x 16, 25 cents, Flowers in pink, blue, and yellow, French 


popular, and may be developed in the eigen, I skein ere ne knots; leaves green, lazy-daisy stitch; 
. ) ) , “ > 11 ] 
color and material to match any negligee. %¢ (Split) for working. He baskets brown; ribbon in white outline. 
quaint old, Mother Goose de- 
10414—Hand-bag to be done in couched — Our 24-page book, Latest Ideas in 


Embroidery Designs, price 10 cents, free 
to McCall readers for 2-cent stamp. It con 
tains numerous illustrations and descrip- 
tions of at- 
tractive 
designs for 
waists, 
collars, 
hats, hand- 
kerchiefs, 
infants’ 
clothes, 
underwear, 
linens, pil- 
low tops, 
etc, and 


shadow work (see embroidery lesson, 
page 52). Stamped on white linen, 9x25, 

25 cents; 
10 yards 
soutache 
braid, blue 
floss for 
the back- 
ground, 
green 
for poppy 
€e¢enter 
and leaves, 
and _ pink 
for poppy, 
35 cents 
extra; all 
free for 
two 50- 
cent sub- 
scriptions. 
Cord for 
handle, and — sign will make the bib attrac- ciling ma- 
button not. tive to the child. It can be terials and 
No. 10414 furnished. worked quickly in outline stitch. outfits No. 10414 


several 
pages of 
informa- 
tion about 
embroidery 
and sten- 




















these specially for 
Campbell’s Tomato 
Soup. 


“Notice how heavy they are, 
and red-ripe all over. Solid 
meaty fruit clear through. 
Full of juice. Full of natural 
sugar. 

There’s nothing too good for 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup!” 

And this is true in the 
widest sense of the words. 
| Not only are the choicest 
materials used, but the ablest 
skill and most advanced 
methods are employed in 
preparing and blending them. 

No expenditure of money 
and time and labor is spared 
to render every can of this fa- 
vorite Campbell kind worthy 
of its matchless , , 


reputation. 
Better order it by 
the dozen. That’s 
the practical way. 
Your money back 
if not satisfied. 


21 kinds 
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Seale men: In ‘Babetder— De. 9 
Shadow-Work Hand-Bag Shown on page 51 
By GENEVIEVE STERLING 


AST month we told you how to do one Proceed in this way, covering row of 


kind of shadow work. The em- braid with satin-stitch for entire length. 

broidery was all on the wrong side Keep stitches evenly spaced. They need 
of the design, and you looked through the not be tightly packed together, or even 
material to see the embroidery shadowed same length of stitch. When you come to 
beneath. This month, we will take for the end of a row, you may find it easier 
our embroidery lesson a new kind, called to cut embroidery thread and start second 
couching shadow work. With this tl row, as before, at left-hand cor 
work ts all on the right side of material 
the background of pattern is worked, and [® Vi IRKING second row, interlock 
the motif or design is left unworked, ex- stitches with those of previous row, 
cept for a few suggestive stitches. By so there will be no break between ro 
the use of a woven couching cord, or As you come to the outside curves of t 
braid, the design is thrown into relief, so motif or design, keep line clean cut and 
that you get the shadow-work effect by blue background thread evenly on outside 
lo — beyond the cord, down into the of line, working over or through cord as 
design, as it were. the need may be. In other word 

This is a particularly attractive way to ply treat the cord as part of the ma 
treat a bold design for a pillow top, por- rial you are working on 
there, a cosey tor your pretty tea-table, When background is completed, us« 


or a bag of almost any sort. We will pink thread to suggest poppy and center 
take for our lesson a linen hand-bag of bud. The poppy is covered with couch 
(No. 10414) with a design of poppy ing or satin-stitches about a quarter of 
leaves, and bud. Just the simple satin- an inch apart (see illustration, page 49 


stitch is required, and the work grows while the turned-over part of petal is 
so rapidly that your interest will be keen worked, like background, solid over ea 
from start to finish, the task a delight. vow of cord. For the delineation oi 
,aret, 7 edges of poppy petals, use 
baste the outline stitch or a single row 
couching of satin-stitches. You may 


cord in shade your flower by repre- 
place. You 


can buy cord 


senting additional turned-over 





petals and work them solid. 
in hanks. The center of bud is 
Lay cord on worked in pink, three rows 
the horizon- 
tal lines on 
stamped ma- down with 
terial, and baste to material 
with irregular stitches. Take 


of satin-stitch; the rest of 





bud and the leaves couche 
green, the 
stitches 

tiny stitches on top of cord quarter of 
and long stitches at back of 
material (see Fig. 1). This 
is necessary, as the cord is 


exposed to view on the un- 








worked part of design. In three ro 
basting cord on material, do of satin- 
not cut it at the end of each stit 

line, but merely turn a round- veins 1 
ed corner and proceed with FIG, STARING GATIN“ OVER BRAID leaves  out- 


the next row (see Fig. 2). lined ia 
The background of pattern is now to the green; the stems are left unw: 


be worked. By using a heavy, twisted When embroidery is completed, cut ma- 
embroidery silk or mercerized cotton terial away to very edge of embroidery 
thread you will get the best effect. on flap, turn up unembroidered part of 
bag and sew sides together. Attach a 

bet US start embroidering at bottom of cord loop and button, and carrying-cords 
bag. Turn material so that bottom at sides, and your bag is complete. If 


of bag is on top. Thread needle with the wrong side of your embroidery is no 
blue twisted embroidery thread, as this as neat as the right, you can line the bag 
is to be the color of background. Take 


a few running stitches along the braid to Editor’s Note—Any questions on this 
fasten thread; then bring needle out be- Jesson or the development of the designs 
low first row of cord, and take a stitch illustrated on pages 50 and 51 will be 
over cord to directly above point from gladly —— by our Fancy Work 
where your needle came out. This is Editor, Miss Helen Thomas, McCall Com- 
nothing more nor less than satin-stitch. pany, New York City. 
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THE HOME DRESSMAKER 


LESSON 42- 
By MARGAR 


garment and one 


quickly and easily constructed is a 


A N indispensable 


wardrobe is complete. 
tion from the many cotton crepes—-fig- 
ured, plain, or of the double weave, ratine 
and crépe—will, in each case, produce not 
only a serviceable, but a practical gar- 
ment that costs little, launders easily, re- 
quires no ironing, and is, above all, most 


wrapper, without which no woman’s 
A judicious selec- 


becoming in many combinations obtainable. 
To eliminate the 
trouble of choice from 
the busy woman’s mind, 
I have. selected McCall 
Pattern for Ladies’ 
Wrapper, No. 
the best subject for the 
practical 


6019, as 


dressmakin 4 


lesson in this midsum- 
mer season. Not only 
the small cost of the 


necessary material, but 
the little time required in 
the making, invites even 
the unskilled needle- 
yoman to experiment. 
The outlay 
is as follows: 356 
yards of 40-inch cotton 
for size 


necessary 


crepe, necessary 
36, at 25c a yard, QI 
cents; buttons, either 
wooden mo lds cov ered 
with the crépe, or six 
white crochet buttons, 15 
cents; 1% yards of 3- 
inch lace, 20c a yard, 30 
cents; 1% yards of nar- 
row black ribbon, 
20c a yard, 30 cents; '%4 
yard of white organdy, 
or linen, for the 
cents; I piece 
binding for 
McCall 


mMak- 


velvet 


Swiss, 
collar, 25 
of bias 
seams, 20 cents; 
Pattern, 
ing a total cost of $2.20. 


15 cents: 


"THE first 
making is to fold the 
material lengthwise of 
the good Ss, carefully FIG. 
pinning selvage to 
vage. Lay the material perfectly flat, and 
thereafter place the pattern pieces B, F, 
H, and R, on the material, according to 
the diagram, Fig. 3. 

Care should be taken to place pattern 
piece B and pattern piece H with the 
+++ on the fold of the material, as in- 
dicated in the diagram. In this diagram 
the two small pieces, marked R and F, 
necessary to fill out 


step in the 


I.—LADIES’ 


sel- 


show the pieces 

the larger ones marked 

and F. Then pin the four pattern pieces 

on the folded material, as indicated in 
, 


respectiv ely R 


LADIES’ 





WRAPPER 
ET WHITNEY 


diagram, Fig. 3, and cut pieces R and H, 


marking perforations, which will enable 

you to join correctly when sewing 
Next, join the large piece R—from 

which the paper pattern piece has not 


been removed—to the selvage of the 
material, on which the small R is placed 
in the diagram. If possible, join this so 
the design, if any, will accord, or match. 
Then cut the joined material according 
to the outline of the paper pattern. Follow 
this by marking the per- 
forations of and cutting 
piece B, having first cut 
off the sleeves along the 
line of the circles, mark- 
ing the line of the short 
sleeve. Likewise, the 
same sleeve length is 
used on pattern piece F, 
which also is cut off 
along the line of the 
circles marking the line 
of the short sleeve. 


N' )W, proceed to mark 

and cut piece F, 
joining the small piece F 
to the large piece F. 
vage to straight thread, 
according to the dia- 
gram, Fig. 3, before the 
pattern piece F is re- 
moved from the material 
of the piece F, 
This piecing should be 
done with 
and, if possible, the de- 
material 


sel- 


large 
great care, 


sign in the 


should match, for this 
seam falls where it will 
be seen, and a careful 


joining is therefore 
essential. Of course, if 
preferred, a band of rib- 
bon, or an insertion of 
lace matching the 
frill, can be placed so as to 
hide the piecing entirely. 

Now that cutting sad 
marking according to 
perforations have been 
accomplished, the sewing 


lace 


WRAPPER NO. 6019 


of the two long 
under-arm seams follows. Baste and 
then stitch the two fronts to the back, 


along the lines of the long perforations, 


matching notches, Bind the seams with 
the bias binding. Baste and then stitch 
the two pleats in each front, and the 


two pleats in the back, according to the 

crosses, creasing the material from the 

center of the upper cross to the center 

of the lower cross, then stitching one 

inch from each crease, as shown in Fig, 2 

Next, hem the two fronts; turn under 
{Concluded on page 54] 











What— 
Another Cup 
at Night! 


Sure! 


You couldn't well drink that much 
coffee—in fact, with many people 
one cup at night usually causes 
wakefulness. 

But you can drink as many cups 
of Postum as you like without inter- 
fering with your rest and comfort. 


“There’s a Reason” 


Coffee contains the drug, caffeine, 
the frequent cause of sleeplessness, 
nervousness, heart flutter, headache, 
and numerous other ills. 

Thousands have found relief from 
coffee ills by changing to 


POSTUM 


Made only of whole wheat and a 
small per cent. of molasses, Postum 
is a pure food-drink, nourishing and 
delicious. It is absolutely free from 
caffeine or any other harmful sub- 
stance. 

The whole family—children and 
all—drink Postum at any time with 
perfect comfort. 

Postum comes in two forms. 

Regular Postum—must be well 
boiled. 15c and 25c packages. 

Instant Postum—a soluble pow- 
der—made in the cup with hot water 
—instantly! 30c and 50c tins. 

The cost per cup is about the same 


for both kinds. 


“There’s a Reason” 
for 


POSTUM 


—sold by grocers. 
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PHERAN ST. PAUL'S CH 
Jersey City, N. J 


This Church Received $88.20 


Miss Elsie Ruempler, Secretary of 


EVANGELICAL Lt 


People’s Society of the 
Evangelical Lutheran St. Paul’s 
Church, Jersey City, N. J., writes 
The McCall Company: 

“Received your generous check of 
$88.20, for which accept our sincere 
thanks. We heartily recommend this 
plan (McCall's Church-Fund-Rais- 
ing-Plan) to other churches in need 
of money.” 


YOUR CHURCH 


or the Ladies’ Aid Society of your 
church is invited to write at once for 
free copy of our interesting and practi- 
cal pamphlet, “How Other Churches 
Have Raised Money”. Our generous 
offer to you will be explained without 
any obligation on your part. 


Address: 
“ Church-Fund-Raising-Bureau” 
THE McCALL COMPANY 
236 West 37th Street, New York 


“The Ladies’ \id Society received 
a check for $70.00 from The McCall 
Company the other day, with good 
prospects of another $5.00. This nice 
sum is secured through the untiring 
efforts of Mrs. E. C. Pierce, and it 
is a good illustration of what one 
person may do for the cause.”—First 
Ve. EE. Church Bulletin, Trinidad, 
Colo. 

Mrs. W. H. IHlowell, President of the Ladies’ 
Aid Society referred to above writes The Me- 
Call Company) “In behalf of the Society 
I want to thank you and recommend the plan 
(McC ALL'S Church-Fund-Raitsing-Plan) most 
heartily to other churches.”’ 


This Church Received $70.00 


the Young 


FIRST 


METHODIS 

















at small circles and stitch three-fourths 
of an inch from the edge of the fold. 
The sleeves are stitched together on 


the lines of the long perforations, with 
notches matching. This gives one seam 
on the top of the shoulder and the other 
underneath. After these are joined and 
bound, turn under the bottom of the 
yoke, back and front, three-eighths of an 
inch, and stitch, with under-arm 
and edges even, to the back and front of 
the body of the skirt, as notched. This 
stitching is close to the turned-in edge of 
the yoke. 

Likewise, the edge of the neck is 
turned under three-eighths of an inch 
and snipped to fit the line of the neck 
easily. This is followed 
by the collar, which has 
been hemstitched or picot- 
edged, being joined to the 
neck of the wrapper. If 
linen is used, hemstitching 
is preferable, but for 
organdy a picot edge is 
desirable; in either 
however, a narrow biud- 
ing, with sheer linen oF 
lawn, in the color of the 
crepe, is excellent. The 


seams 


case, 





ro of 
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wash-silk lining is practical, and if the 
challie or albatross, 
wash-silk, in color, is most effective; 
however, I should using a ma- 
terial that requires no lining, as this is 
much simpler. The quality and width of 
one fabric is quite different from the 
other and they must be basted together 


wrapper is of fine 


advise 


with care before the cutting out begins, 
unless trouble is to follow. 
GOOD method, however, is to double 
the yoke and sleeves, slipping in the 
collar and the body of the wrapper be- 
tween the two yokes, each of which has 
its raw turned in. This gives a 
smooth finish; and when this double yoke 
is of wash silk, it is soft 
and pleasant to the skin. 
A word of advice as to 
the color: lf the wrapper 
is for bedroom use only, 
shades are desir- 
able; otherwise, a color 
that has more the effect 
a dress should be se- 
lected. Pink, blue, yellow 
and lavender, in pale 
shades, with figured de- 


scams 


delicate 


stripes, 


signs or are 


bottoms of the sleeves are | charming for bedroom 
simply hemmed and edged use. In the selection of 
with a frill of lace. After | color, however, two things 
the fronts are stitched to- — must be considered: one is 
gether, the right side over- a ee ee the complexion of the 
lapping the left side to VIEWS OF LADIES’ wearer—is she a blonde or 


within eighteen inches of the 
open neck, buttonholes are 
evenly spaced to form a neat closing. If 
desired, the wrapper can hang open the 
full length of the front or have buttons 
and buttonholes the entire length. 

Now, try on and mark the skirt’s 
length to suit the wearer, after which 
either hem or face the bottom of wrap- 
per with a three-inch strip of lawn, or 


WRAPPER 


brunette ?—and thé other, 
the color of the room in 
which it is to be worn. These are points 
of equal importance, and should always 
be considered in selecting the most in- 
expensive fabrics 
It is just by such items of the toilet 
that the woman of taste reveals herself. 
It is the wise selection—not the 
that produces harmony and the accord 


cost— 





* + 





+. 





» or AGRAM FOR 
(B) Back of Sleeves and Yoke in one; (F 
machine. 
vithin 


crepe, and stitch by hand or 
Usually, a round skirt coming to 
one inch of the floor is a good length. 

I have selected cotton crépe for this 
development because of the pliant, wiry, 
and lasting qualities, although lawn, per- 
cale, gingham, albatross, flannel, challie, 
and wash silk are all suitable fabrics to 
be used, according to the service required. 

One point of interest to the home 
dressmaker is the use of a lining, if sheer 
material is used. Usually, a lawn or 


Front of Sleeves; (H) Back of Wrapper; (R 


CUTTING 


THE WRAPPER 


Front of Wrapper 


attained only by the suitable and the ap- 


propriate. Even the stranger feels this 
on entering a home and encountering 
for the first time the mistress of the 


house who values first impressions. 


Editor’s Note—Mrs. Whitney will be 
glad to assist you in the making of any 
lYrite to her ig 

difficulty you may have, stating the matter 
clearly, and enclosing a stamped, self- 


addressed envelope for reply. 
7 


garment. concernin 


74a) 
any 
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AN ARCTIC PARTY 


By ELEANOR OTIS 


URING the warm weather, life has 
LD a way of dragging, and a little en- 
tertaining now and then ‘will help 
the time to pass more pleasantly. The 
soft air and bright moonlight of the long, 
summer evenings, make a lawn party very 
tempting and enjoyable. 
A little fan cut from green cardboard, 


with the sticks painted white, and tied- 


with a bow of green baby ribbon, makes 
a pretty invitation. On the reverse side 
of the fan, write in white ink: 


Play you are an Eskimo, 
And come to my igloo; 

A welcome warm and all else cold, 
You'll find awaiting you. 


Beneath this, write the date and ad- 
dress. Such an invitation brings even the 
laziest guest. 

The lawn may be changed into fairy- 
land with white and green Japanese lan- 
terns strung on wires from tree to tree, 
the wires being covered with greenery. 
Only white and 
green are used 
throughout. The 
porch is also 
decorated with 
lanterns, and 
the twisted gar- 
lands that hold 
them have been 
dipped in a sat- 
urated solution 
of alum. After 
they have re- 
mained in it 
for some hours, 


from which to model an ice-man, a num- 
ber of tiny candies for eyes and mouth, 
and shreds of yellow orange-peel for hair. 
With these materials, each goes merrily at 
his task, and, of course, the melting ice 
demands quick work, which makes things 
all the livelier. As soon as the little 
effigies are completed, they are placed on 
exhibition. A box of dainty green candies 
is given as a prize to the most successful 
amateur sculptor. 


‘THE lawn, however, is most enticing; 
so, from the Ice-man Contest, the 
guests stroll out under the trees, where 
more active games are in order. Criss- 
Cross Snow-balls is jolly, and the very 
name keeps it from proving tob warm an 
exercise. For this, the hostess brings 
out a tray of snow-balls, as many as there 
are guests. The snow-balls are easily 
made by sewing several layers of cotton 
batting around spools, making them round, 
of course, then covering each ball with 
a bit of white cloth. For the 

game, divide the party of 

guests into two companies, 

letting them 
stand in two 
lines about 
four feet apart. 
Each line is 
composed of 
members of 
both sides, al- 
ternating, so 
that each player 
is directly fac- 





ing a player of 


the alum will it) aay the opposing 
crystallize in +4 side. The 
myriad tiny ——- i , players at the 
icicles, and the R 2 Hi 4g, ‘ , ii head of the 
lights shining Ng te \ | lines simultane- 
on these give a UNDER THE SUMMER MOON P bis ously start 


beautiful effect. 

In one corner of the porch is a table 
covered with a snowy cloth. Diamond- 
dust has been sprinkled over the cloth 
and sparktes like snow in the light of tall 
candles which stand on the table. The 
candle-shades are white, and green vines 
entwine the candle-sticks. In the middle 
of the table, a cut-glass vase of white 
carnations and delicate ferns rests on a 
mirror laid flat on the table. A large 
glass punch-bowl on the table is filled with 
limeade. Huge lumps of ice float about 
in it, and the delicate green of the limeade 
makes the drink seem doubly cooling; it is 
served throughout the entire evening. 
Small dishes of green and white candies 
are placed about the table. 

When all the guests have arrived, an 
Ice-man Contest serves to “break the ice” 
and make things jolly. For this each guest 
is given a pie-pan filled with shaved ice, 


i tossing the 
balls, one at a 
time, to the nearest players of their re- 
spective sides in the opposite line. Each 
of these tosses his ball to the next player 
of his side in opposite line, and so the balls 
go, back and forth, until all of them have 
reached the other end of the line, when 
they are immediately started back. Each 
time a ball goes the length of the line, 
the side scores five, and the side that first 
makes one hundred wins the game. 

If a ball is dropped, it must be re- 
turned to the head of the line and begin 
its journey again, If two balls hit in mid- 
air the ball that falls to the ground must 
be sent back to the head of the line. It 
is well to mark one set of balls to aid in 
distinguishing them. As the scores mount 
toward one hundred, the balls will fly 
faster and more wildly, and the result will 

[Concluded on page 56] 














The Right Kind 


Of a Boy 


—the son of a mother or 
daddy who insists on the 
right kind of food to back 


up the natural energy of 


youth, 


Ordinary food often lacks 


the elements 


that promote 


the sturdy growth and up- 
keep of the human body. 


Food that will furnish the organic 


elements needed 


iron for the blood, 


phosphate of potash for brain and 
nerves, lime for the bones, and the 
other natural salts of the field grains 


that build stout 


bodies and keen 


brains—is a necessity. 


All these body-building elements 


are found in 


Grape-Nuts 


FOOD 


Made from choice whole wheat 
and malted barley, it is scientifically 
prepared for easy digestion and 
quick absorption by the life forces. 


The crisp, golden granules have a 
delicate sweet taste, are ready to eat 
direct from package with cream or 
milk—a perfectly balanced food for 
both children and grown-ups. 


No wonder Grape-Nuts has be- 
come famous the world over— 


*“*There’s a Reason’’ 


—sold by Grocers. 























Complexion 


is not injured by sun or 
wind. It may be burned or tanned, 
‘| but such conditions quickly yield {4 
| to the right treatment, and the deli- | 


' —— 


cate skin is restored to its soft, clear, 
pink and white loveliness. 


* Honey 
Hinds .::. Cream 
is what many mothers have learned 
by their own experience to depend 
upon to protect their daughters’ 
beauty. They know it clears the 
skin,—keeps it soft, fresh and ever 
attractive; that it is not greasy and | 
never aids the growth of hair. | 
It is so easy to use; just a little morning and | 
night, also before and after exposure, ap- ff 
plied gently. No long rubbing or massage. 
HINDS CREAM will add to your fi} | 
summer's enjoyment. It will make you look 1 | 
your best. May we send you a trial botile ? 


Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on receipt 

of price. Hinds Cream in bottles, 50c ; Hinds 

Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. Do not take a 

/Y substitute; insist upon HINDS. It will not 
disappomt you. 

Samples will be sent for 

2c stamp to pay postage 


A. S. HINDS 
217 West St., Portland, Me. 


You should try HINDS | 
Honey and Almond Cream | 
































"SOAP: highly refined, de *. 
lightfully fragrant and 1 | 
beneficial. 25c postpaid. 4 
No samples ) 
| 
*_* = . | 
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tresses perfectly It 
iiffculties 
t cam be 

buat, 


You can then fit your own 


loos away iresemak ing 
eels at Pp 
mijusted at the 
p, shert, to any woman's 


with all 
liy simply turning the #t 
INDEPENDENTLY 


















measurements 
It becomes YOU, 
Remit t and we send you our 
guaran » Venus Form. You pay the 
alance 62 per month 
prove satisfactory after ten days’ | 
trial, you may return the form and we will | 
refund the momey | 
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Order today é for ou fv atalog 
with valuable information for every woman whosews 
ACME SALES COMPANY 
Dept. G, Bristol Building New York 
Dept. G, North American Building Chicago 
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answering a 


of a player. When 
every one has had 
a trial, those who 
have reached the 
pole draw for a 
prize, a pretty 
glass bon-bon dish 
| filled with rock- 
candy. The player 
who has the most 
flags pinned = on 
him receives a 
| snow-scene in a 


| for his agility. 


ree | <X 


al = 
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Peres 


AN ARCTIC PARTY 


| 
be a merry confusion that amuses every 
one, and keeps up a jolly time. 

Another game well suited to the occa- 
sion is Flagging the Pole. A small white 
wooden pole is placed in one corner of the 
f the lawn a blind- 


lawn; in the center of 

folded player takes his stand, and the 
other players form a huge circle about 
him, standing at least five feet apart. The 


| blindman is given a tiny American flag to 
|} pin on the pole, and each player is allowed 
one step with which to obstruct the blind- 
man’s path to it. If he collides with a 
player, he must pin his flag on the player 
instead of on the pole. A player may 
not touch the blindman; he simply stops 


where he thinks the blindman will run 
against him. Each player becomes blind- 
man in turn, creeping cau- _ 
ltiously around over the soft 4 | 

grass, listening for any | 


sound that will in- 
dicate the nearness 


passe-partout 
frame as a reward 


After this, the 
hostess invites the 
guests into the 
house, and, while 
refreshments are 
arriving, gives - 
them slips of white 
paper, with green 
pencils attached, (~~ 
for a jolly contest. ‘ 
Upon each paper is written A Frozen 
Remance, being a short narrative with 


blanks left at intervals, each blank to be 


| filled in with a word ending in “ice.” 
Every hostess can devise her own 
“Romance.” changing the story and the 


words ending in “ice” to suit her fancy 
The following one furnishes a good 
example: 
A FROZEN ROMANCE 
Young - loved ———, and she 


sO they went to the 
— and begged 


thought him 
parson in the church 
him to wed them without even stopping 


to don his ———.._ But the bride's sister, 
was filled with ———, and wished 
also to marry the wealthy ———, who, be 


it known, had a fine law She did 








m page 55] 

not think — , but planned in a ——— 

to break up the match by false - 

She sought her father’s and there 

accused young of great 

Papa took her , and let her . 

him by this wrong to call the 

They reached the church ’ 

stopped the - and prohibited the 

wedding at any —. But now several 
- crept from a and so 

frightened that she fainted —— 


and sadly admitted she’d been moved by 


—, Ashamed of her she 
cried, “This will to make me jump 
over a steep ———..” She was hindered in 


this by the loving 

false sister a generous - 

cake, filled with sugar and - Then 
the drove happily off 

me under a pelting shower of —— 


AFTER the Fro- 


zen Romance, 
some frozen re- 
freshments are 
equally appreciated 
The menu includes 
many dainties 
Cucumbers cut in 
halves and_hol- 
lowed out so that 
mere shells are 
left are filled with 
jellied consommeé, 
the whole being 
thoroughly chilled. 
With these, dainty 
sandwiches of let- 
tuce and cucumber 
(the centers saved 
from the hollowed 


who gave her 
of wedding 


couple 


cucumbers), with 
mayonnaise, are 
served. Olives and 
THE HEIGUT OF THE 
EVENING’S crackers are also 


FUN 
on the plate, and 
an ice-cup of pistachio ice-cream, with a 
spoonful of lemon sherbet topping it. 
The favors, little Eskimos sitting on 
snow-balls, are also on the plates. Any 
enterprising hostess can make the Eskimos 
at home. Make snow-balls as described, 
but smaller, and when complete dip in 
glue-water, and roll in powdered mica 
until they glisten, as with snow. On the 
tiniest jointed dolls paste and 
pointed caps of white eiderdown or Can- 


dresses 


ton flannel, wooly side out, and fasten one 
of these litthe Eskimos on each snow-ball. 


Editor’s Note—A list of words to fill 
the Frozen Romance will be sent upon 
All of us like to strike an orig- 


1 
request. 


inal note in our entertaining. Miss Otis, 
Entertainment Editor, will gladly offer 
suggestions by mail tf a stamped envelope 


accompanies your inquiry. 
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not a 
haste, 


Pendleton lost 
undignified 


But, this time, 
moment. With most 
he picked up his hat and jammed it on 
head. 

She was tripping briskly down the 
street: but he took it at a run, coming 
up beside her before she had turned the 


his 


corner. 

“Oh, is that you?” 
lilting measure to her 
could pretend, and she would. 


There was a happy, 


voice. Oh, she 


But like thunder after sunshine 
came his voice: “What’s the meaning 
of this?” And the tone was so exactly 


the tone of a husband denied a complete 
marital comprehension, that per- 
force, stood stock-still and looked at him. 

Ah, but pretending afforded its mo- 
and he was so obviously not pre- 


Bessie, 


ments ; 
tending. This articulate thought was 
rather involved, but Bessie knew what 


she meant. She replied to his question 
a sweetly murmured: 
“Why, 
And his 
question: 
“Why didn’t you tell me you wanted 
to see this play?” 
A flush stung 
indeed ? 
“Because it’s never been my habit”— 


where are you going! 


answer to that was another 


Why, 


Bessie’s cheeks. 


voice and manner became haughty in the 
extreme—“even before you came upon 
the scene, Professor Pendleton, to tell 
the men of my acquaintance such things.” 
She added irritably, after a brief pause: 
“Besides, everybody who is human goes 
to see Peter Pan every time they get the 
chance.” 

“I—beg—your—pardon.” He bowed 
elaborately. She had taken the thunder 
from his clouds. He was glad to slip into 
the guise of youth, and with the most 
exaggerated air he helped her down the 
curb. 

But with a sudden revulsion of feel- 
ing, this pretending seemed to Bessie to 
sour in her mouth like a cloying sweet 
of which had had much. And 
half-way across the street, she snatched, 
yes, snatched, her arm away from him. 
Also, she stamped her feet angrily. 

“Go home! I don’t want you with me. 
I—I hate you, Professor Pendleton. I 
hate your pretending. You're quite the 
oldest man I ever met!” 

Then, what a queer moment followed! 
In it, the man gave up his youth. And 
it really seemed as if Bessie did, too. 


she too 


But while neither could be certain, each 
looked to the other as if every joy in 
life had vanished. Pendleton, after a 


few murmured apologies, the words of 
which were only significant on account of 
the humility and regret they contained 
because he had failed to please her, went 


back to the house, while Bessie started 





off for the theater, a lump in her throat 
that she was sure was her heart. 

And what ungovernable things hearts 
would try 
cough it down. 


are! Every few Bessie 
to control hers, swallow it, 
But instead of her being master of it, it 
got into her nose until she began to sniff 
in a manner unladylike. Then it 
stole into her eyes, began to spill itself 
in great drops of salty brine. 

When realized that 
crying, actually on the 
where any one might see her, she grasped 
her flimsy skirts in one hand and fairly 
flew back home. 

And that how 
stumble blindly against a man doing his 
best with fumbling fingers to fit his key 
in the lock, a man who said quite huskily : 

“You've forgotten something? I'll 
have this open in a moment.” 

But Bessie had not forgotten anything 
that she could not think of, except, per- 
haps, herself. Still, she managed to hold 
her head erect, and, as the door gave way, 
to pass him. And she managed all this 
quite wonderfully, only to drop ignomini- 
ously into a fluffy little heap on the first 
step of the stairs in the hall and burst 


steps, 


most 


she 
street, 


Bessie was 


crying, 


she came to 


was 


into reckless sobbing. And all she could 
think of was how sick she was of pre- 
tending. Let him think what he liked; 


she would act as she fel: ! 


Apparently, too, this was a decision 


the man arrived at after listening three 
or four minutes to those tearing sobs. 
For with a muttered ejaculation that 
seemed to come from his heart of hearts, 
he suddenly dropped down beside her. 


He put his arms around her. He gathered 
her close. 

In spite of her perturbation, Bessie 
What was this 
he was saying ?—if wasn’t so 
much older, so altogether unpleasing—so— 
allowed her sobs to continue 

because, well, she didn’t 
he might stop saying wonderful 
things that were ringing in her ears, that 
she knew she’d been waiting a lifetime 
to hear. And if he did 

It was a long time before, out of the 


became suddenly all ears. 
only he 
Bessie 
because if 
those 


breathless reverence of her heart, she was 
able to herself. Then 
she put up a slim hand, placed it on his 
cheek and said: 

“You may not believe me, but I'll try 


say something 


to make you. I’ve always—cared, I 
never did like boys. And if you're sure 
you feel as you say you do, love me as 


you say you do, I'll never ask you to pre- 
tend anything else ever. You can act just 
as old as you like—so long as my heart 
knows. Because hearts—hearts never 
grow old.” 

And then, with 
her face—just in time. 


a soft laugh, she hid 


~ 
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It’s marvelous 
on white shoes — 


Some stores actually sell more Bon 
Ami in the summer for cleaning white 
shoes than for windows and metals. 
It seems to be the only cleaner with 
sufficient absorbent character to drag 
the dirt out of the canvas. 


Bon 





Some people use Bon Ami to clean 


the shoes, and then put on the regu- 
lar white shoe pastes, which of 
course look much better if put on 


over a clean surface than if painted 
right over the dirt. 


Usually, however, you will find that 
Bon Ami cleans so well as to make 
the use of the whitings 
quite unnecessary 
and don’t get the shoes too wet. 


expens! ve 


Use shoe trees, 


Either form of Bon Ami will clean 
white shoes for you—the cake or the 
new powder 


$y the way—have you tried Bon 
Ami Powder yet? 
THE BON AMI CO., NEW YORK 


“* Like the chick that's newly hatched, 
Bon Ami has never scratched,”" 






































" iiglieie oat 
A | 
‘‘Hubby”’ is reading his 


**Look!”’ 


paper. You say 

and hand him this adver- 
tisement. ‘‘Hubby’’ shouts 
‘‘Hurray! Free at last!— 


No more hook-worm 
stunts for me!” 





enables you to fasten your own 
gown, easily and quickly, and your 
gown stays fastened until you give 
the pull that unfastens the entire 
garment. 

Koh-i-noor Snap Fasteners make 
a smooth, flat placket and can’t 


catch in lace or hair. Won’t rust, 
pull off in the wringer or injure 
the finest fabric. Rounded edges cannot 
cut the thread. Outlast the garment. 
Made in 13 sizes, black and white. 10c 
percard of 12—sold everywhere. Look for 
Koh-i-noor on all up-to-date ready-made 
garments—you will know it by the letters 
K-I-N stamped on each fastener. 


Write for our tllustvated Book of Prem- 
tums showing ¢ Gilts, given free for 
Koh-i-noor coupons on each card. 


WALDES & CO., Makers, 137-G Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 


The World's Greate Snap Fastener Manulacturers 
Prague ee Paris Warsaw 
Lon Chicago Montreal 
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YOu CAN EXPECT 
INE. HEALTHY are 
BERTHE MAY’S 
MATERNITY | 
Only corset of this kind made for its 
' purpos Worn at any time 
\ Nos nal appearance preserved, 
ng prices, oe eo erage r — , = oe 
BERTHE MAY, 10 East 46th St., New York 


IF YOU WEAR 
%) CORSET 
‘ 
= as usual. Comfort assured 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET No. 28 
corsets On same for ordinary wear. 














ProtectYourChildren’sFuture | 
See page 53 of the July McCALL’S. Learn 

by Life — fi wn + t Cyl nome ag Write to a 

Insurance :: 


Fostes Life Insurance Co. 
Nassau Street, New York City. 
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AN AMERICAN. PRINCESS 


tion is a necessary preliminary; and, if 
her hosts wish her to do so, she will 
presented to Queen Mary this year. 

As far as courts are concerned, how- 
ever, the Princess has her own little one 
at home, and need not go abroad for 
any. The hosts of friends who crowd 
around her at all times see to that. And 


her servants have a different attitude 
toward her than do other people’s serv- 
bear to have any 
not love 
is a very 
a person, is no 

Down h, in 
has known practically 
since tl were 
her; and they cannot help lov- 
In Italy, likewise, the old family 
the Troubetzkoy family 
as their “little 
to Rosa, the old Troubetzkoy 
back and forth with her, 
important person in the 
the Princess’ life in 
different in every way 
goes, to the Prince’s 


ants. “I cannot one 


me me,” she 
lovable 
great diffi- 

her own 


all her 


babies, 


around who does 
but as she 
there 


Sout 


Ul 


Says, 
sort of 

here. 
home, she 


negro servants 


icy 
ing her. 
rvants of have 
and 
] 
Who 
is 


»¢ 
adopted her princess” 
nurse, 
she 
world. 

New 


from 


most 
Of 
York is very 
what it is when she 
home on the shores of the Beautiful Lago 
Maggiore, in Italy. Whereas, in America, 
she is a very charming American woman 


the 
course, 


with a picturesque title, there she be- 
comes Her Eccellenza, the Princess 
Amelie Troubetzkoy. At every social 
unction she attends, she is seated the 
ltable according to her rank, her title is 
always given her, and in every way her 


ranking rigidly held to. The Troubetzkoy 
family, although they have been living in 
belong 


Italy for a great many years now, 
to the Russian nobility. The father of 
this present prince, Pierre Troubetzkoy, 


was living in Russia when Napoleon III 
into power, and for political reasons 
to flee for his life. He 
Italy, where the family has 
since, in their very beautiful 
villa on the Lago Maggiore. Pierre Trou- 
betzkoy and his two younger brothers, 
Paul and Luigi, were all born there. 

Pierre, the oldest son, and the husband 
of the Princess, is one of the most noted 
living portrait painters; and the work of 
Paul, the second brother, as a sculptor, has 
attracted world-wide attention in the last 
Prince Pierre’s pictures are in 
galleries in Europe, and out of 
portraits of noted men and 
women, you can be fairly certain that 
one of them, at least, will have been 
painted by Prince Pierre. Even when 
little more than a baby Pierre liked to 
spend his play hours with a pencil or a 
paint-brush, and when he was nine years 
old, he painted a portrait of himself that 
was hung at the annual exhibition 
in Milan. Pierre painted the por- 
but one of 


came 
was oblige d 


ever 


few years. 
all the big 
every three 


big 
had 


his father’s friends happened to see it and 
thought it so good that he sent it to the 
exhibition without giving the name of 


accounted 


among t! 


the painter. The picture was 
so excellent that it was hung 
prize-winners, and not until then 


astonished critics informed that it was the 


were tl 


a nine-year-old boy. 
Amelie 
‘Prince’ 


work 
As 

ately : 

very 


affection- 
matter 
painter 
one time man 
Ada from one of 


Princess 

“His title 
much; it’ genius 
that really counts.” At 
came down to the Villa 
the London art magazines to interview 
him, in the course of the 
tion, asked him something 
family title. The Prince had 
responsive before this, but now he drew 
himself up in a most dignified manner 
said haughtily, “My title means noth- 
am a portrait painter before I am 


Says, 
doesn't 
his 


> as a 


a 


conversa- 
about his 


most 


and, 


been 


and 
ing. I 
prince.” 

Princess Amelie is very glad that the 
Prince likes America, otherwise it 
would not be possible for her to spe nd so 
much of her time at her home in Virginia, 
which she loves so well. The best part of 
the year for her is the three or four 
months spent at Castle Hill. When she 
is there she has a rigid working schedule 
which is never broken into. She gets up 
at six every morning, has and 
rolls, and without waiting to dress, merely 
putting on slippers and dressing gown, 


a 


as 


coffee 


slips into her study and writes steadily 
until ten or eleven. Then she _ hurries 
into her clothes, jumps on her horse 


and for two hours she and her husband 
have a gallop, at breakneck speed, over 
1¢e Virginia hills. When she comes back, 
her bath ready, and then luncheon, 
and after luncheon she reads or talks, or 
amuses herself in any way wants to 
until about four o'clock, when takes 
up her work again for another couple of 
At six o'clock her working day is 
and from then on until bedtime she 
Prince. 
seen by this that being 
is not her only occupation. 
nevertheless, there many of her 
friends who are not willing to forget she 
is a princess, and in consequence, 
shower attentions of every kind upon her. 
At practically all of the dinners the 
Princess attends—at even the supposedly 
most democratic affairs—she is always ac- 
corded the honor of being taken in by the 
host, even though she may not be the 
guest of honor. But, despite it all, the 
Princess remains at heart a simple, un- 
warm-hearted American woman 
and a loyal patriot, too. She always 
says: “I’m so glad the Prince had an 
American mother. I don’t believe I could 
have married a man, even as dear as he is, 
if he hadn’t had some American in him.” 


18 
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she 
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CIRCUMVENTI 


A Common-Sense 


ANNETTE 


By 


HE dainty woman knows she must 
take extra precautions in summer 
to be at all times as fresh and sweet 

as a June rose. Nothing is so offensive, 

or so significant of careless- 

ness in personal habits, 

the odor of perspiration, and 

even a suggestion of stale- 
ness about one’s person or ap- 
parel is distinctly unpleasant. 

In summer we must bathe, 
bathe, bathe, literally morn- 
ing, noon, and night. At 
night comes the hot bath 
with plenty of soap; in the 
morning the lukewarm bath, 
followed by a cold shower or 
spray; during the day, sev- 
eral spongings of the upper 
part of the body; and, if you 
are troubled with perspira- 
tion of the feet, they, too, 
must receive extra attention. 

The armpits are the most 


as 








NG SUMMER 


Beauty Talk 
BEACON 


It is a lucky thing that Fashion asks 
no more of us these days than a little 
shirt, a combination (or silk blouse and 
knickers), and one slim petticoat. Air 
your clothes thoroughly be- 
fore putting on, as there is 
a close smell about garments 
fresh from  bureau-drawer 
or tightly closed closet. 
SOME women wear a cor- 

set from the day it leaves 
the shop until they discard it 
as outworn, without realizing 
that it much in need 
of laundering any other 
intimate garment of her 
wardrobe. You can_ keep 
your corset clean and sweet 
with the aid of a small, stiff 
scrubbing-brush, such as we 
use for sink and vegetable 
brushes. Use a washboard, 
lay your corset out on that, 


is as 


as 


common seat of trouble. and scrub thoroughly with 
Dedicate a special brush 0S un seemey Gener os a hot soapy water, then with 
the task of keeping them DEVOTEE OF THE BATE several clean waters. Roll 
sweet—a camel’s hair com- tightly in a bath towel for a 
plexion brush is what you few moments, then hang in 


need. Scrub and scrub and 
scrub while in your tub in 
the morning, using quantities 
of hot, soapy water; and 
after you are certain there is 
not the faintest trace of an 


odor remaining, rub them 
with a cake of wet white 
soap until they are coated. 


Have at hand a 
bag filled with corn-starch, 
and now pat this over the 
soap coating until consider- | 
able of the starch been 
applied. This is an excellent 
preventive and absorptive. 
[* YOU are to wear a gown 

on which powder marks 
might be left, try using po- 
tato-water instead of the 
corn-starch treatment. Scrape 
a potato and squeeze the juice 
from the scrapings by means 
of a lemon-squeezer. Bottle, 
and use as needed, pouring 
on a pad of absorbent cotton 
and moistening the armpits. 
Let the liquid dry before don- 
ning gown or shields. 

With blue Monday star- 
ing us in the face, it takes a 
great deal of courage to say 


tiny flannel 


‘ — —— 
= & 


has SOAP AND 


A 


ce 


ACT AS D 











that the underclothing 
next the skin should be 
changed daily in warm 


weather; yet, in no other 


way can we keep dainty. AIRING 








SUMMER CLOTHES 


the sun to dry. 

Wash your shields daily 
in soap and water, dip in a 
boric acid solution, and dry 
in the sun. 

Some women have even 
more trouble with perspira- 
tion of the feet. Change the 
hose daily, washing each time 
in weak solution of boric acid. 

«After bathing, 
with this deodorizing lotion: 


sponge feet 


4 


DEODORIZING LOTION 
)RN-STARCH 
EODORIZER Distilled water covcesS pant 
Essence of lavender....™% dram 
Bichromate of potassium.3% ozs, 


Be sure to sponge between 
the toes. When dry, dust on 
the following powder: 


FOR PERSPIRING FEET 
Alum ooeet Gram 
Lycopodiu: .eee+3 drams 
ER i oi aie ale 30 grains 

With these precautions, 


frequent shampoos, and the 
occasional use of a pleasant 
toilet water, you should be 
able to go through the hot- 
test summer day without los- 
ing a particle of your ordi- 
nary sweet daintiness. 


Editor’s Note- Bea- 
con will cheerfully answer in- 
guiries by mail if a stamped 
envelope accompanies request. 


-Miss 
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Omo Shields have a daintiness : 

and refinement all their own, / 

‘, Odorless, unobtrusive, but / 
_ giving perfect protection 

“. all the time. Durable j 


and washable. 
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You can trust your finest cos- 
tumes to Omo Shields. All 
styles and shapes, plain or 
lace-trimmed. Ask to see 
the Omo Brassiere with re- 
movable shields in pockets. 
Booklet on request. 
Sample pair Omo Shields, 


size 3, for 25c. and 
your dealer's 


name, <7 
Consider Baby’s Comfort and be Sure to Get 
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Se 


Pants 
for 
Infants 


Made of Omo Sanitary Sheeting and 
Omo Rubber Sheeting. Comfort- 
able for tender little bodies. Lasts 
longer, too. Plain or lac e-trimmed, 
25c. to $1.00. Omo Crib Sheets, 
Omo Bibs. 

Write for Booklet 


THE OMO MFG. CO. 
52 Walnut Street, Middletown, Conn. 


‘10 Days Free Trial. Send No Money 


$2 Hair Switch on Approvel. Send lock of hair and I will 
match and mail a fine 22 in. short stem haman 











» 
or . hair switch—weavy or straight. A bargain. Re 
ony mit $2 in ten days or sell 3 and get your swit 
free. Extra shades oa little more. Enclose 


postage. Write today for free beauty book of latest etyles 
hair dressing, hair goods and ostrich featheras WOMEN 


Dept, K 42 AGENTS 
AnNa AYES, 205 we siate se. Chicago WanrED 
























Little Tom Tucker 
Calls for his supper; 
What shailit be 
Whitebread and butter? 
Not Tommy! 
The doctor has said 
“ive him Borden's Fagle Brand,’ 


That's how he "3 Je d! 


No, sir! 


What every Doctor knows 


Every doctor knows that a baby’s 
stomach is an individualist. Some 
form of milk must be selected 
and modified to suit your baby’s 
particular needs. 

When a condensed milk is 
selected as the best food for your 
baby, your one concern is the 
purity of the brand of milk used. 


BORDENS 


EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED 


MILK 


The overwhelming evidence in 
favor of the cleanliness and 
purity of Borden’s Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk has had weight 
with both doctors and mothers. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


This company has supplied pure milk for 57 years 


Cake Secrets 


36-Page Book FREE 
Contains many cake 
recipes, thoroughly tried 
and tested, also vajuable 
hints on cake baking One 
woman Writes us: “I learned 
more about cake making from 
Cake Secrets’ than from any 
other book.” Write today for 
this book. 


SWANS DOWN 
wot GAKE FLOUR 


For Home Cake Baking 









































Not Self Rising 
Makes Lichtest, Finest, Whitest 








Cakes and Puddings. keeping 
qualities just as good in July 
as December Endorsed and 






used for 16 years by best cooking 
teachers. Sold by leading grocers @ 
in clean, sanitary packages If you 

cannot get it, write us 


ICLEHEART BROS. 
Cept. R Evansville, ind., U.S.A. 
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there he lay, quite forgetting he had After about five minutes of the most 
ever been in a red motor, and entirely cloquent silence which has ever existed, 
oblivious to the fact that his head was the strange man opened his eyes again. 
cut open. “Why,” he murmured, putting both 
“I didn’t run away,” I murmured, un- hands to his head, “there must have been 
comfortably, for he had seized my trouble. I can’t—remember. Elinor, 
hands, “and I don’t hate you, either; you won't leave me? I’ve been almost 
but you must be quiet and let us help ” mad a 
“Help?” he broke in. “The only help Dean hopped right up. He had the 


for me lies in your “hands, Elinor. If 
you want none of me Oh, I can’t 
believe that, dear! Kiss me once, and let 


Kiss him! Me? I tried to pull my 
fhands away. That miserable Dean 
French was flat on the grass, rolling 
from side to side to keep from shouting. 
I don’t know yet what made my abom- 
inable temper go pop just to see him, 
but it went, just the same; and quicker 
than I can write it, I leaned over and 
kissed that strange man right spang on 
the dimple in his chin. Then I looked 





up into Elinor’s horror-stricken eyes. 
“Wilhelmina !” said. 
I jumped right up. My frock 
sight, all grass and bload stains. 
“Don’t Wilhelmina me!” I said 
haughtily. “I haven't been kissed and 
kept still about it. I haven’t had a lover 
hunting me all over the country till he 
couldn’t tell an apple orchard from the 
Post Road and got himself and his old 
red motor all smashed up. I haven't ag 
But Elinor not listening. With 
one swift had taken in the 
wrecked car, Dean’s coat under the 
stranger’s head, the leather emergency 
case, and the man himself; then—‘“Guy !” 
-“Guy !”’—and wrapped her arms 


she 


was a 


was 


glance she 


she cried 


about him. 


| human 


I don’t care how much the critics say 
Maupassant and Balzac knew about 
nature. I'd defy the whole lot, 
Shakespeare included, classify the 
which four of us 
orchard. knows no 
can felt, and 


De 


to 
the 
( wodness 


what I 


emotions seized 
in that 


language express 


'if you could judge from Dean French's 





| 


| 
| 


face, he was in the same boat with me. |] 
never saw any one look so utterly idiotic 


in my life; and what that strange man 
must have thought when two Elinors 
kissed him in less than two minutes I 


don't know. I only hope and pray that 
Dean may be right. He says that blow on 
his head had dazed him so that it wouldn't 
have made any difference to him if a 
whole Casino chorus had kissed him, one 
after the other. They would all have 
been Elinors to him. 

Anyway, there our indifferent 
Miss Elinor Dacre, who had 
looked so impersonally at all men, with 


was 
always 


| : . 
that strange man’s head in her lap, and 


her face the queerest mixture of tender- 
ness and thunder-cloud you ever saw 


doctor look on his face, and I never saw 
him look well. 

“Look here, Elinor,” he 
“if you know of to quiet this 
gentleman, I’d advise you to follow it 
up. He’s had a nasty knock on the head, 
just how a one I don’t know. 
Billy and I have done all we can for the 
present, but I'll have Gresham in just as 
soon as we get the patient If 
you'll stay here with him, I'll get a couple 


Ss0 
said gravely, 


any way 


serious 


moved. 


of the gardeners over and we'll have him 


comfy in no time. Come along, Billy.” 
| shook my head. 
“Can't. I’ve got to keep an eye out 
for Aunt Julia. She'll have scarlet and 


lavender fits if she happens to stroll down 
this way.” 

Dean grinned and pushed his 
through the hedge. I looked at the white 
face on Elinor’s lap. His were 
closed again, but he held fast to Elinor’s 
hand and her face was as white as his. 

“Are you going to marry him, Elinor?” 
| whispered. 

She nodded, biting her lips to keep 
the tears back. 


way 


eyes 


“Then what did you run away from 
him for?” I demanded. “Were you 
afraid?” 


“Horribly. I had always been so self- 
sufficient, you know, Billy. It 
to feel myself so dependent on him for 
everything. I ran away to think it over, 
but, oh, Billykins, I’m not afraid 
more! I’m just going to glory in giving 
myself to Guy.” 

So this was real love, was it? I sat 
down by Elinor’s side to think it over. 
Certainly, there wasn’t much hammock- 
and-moonlight nonsense about it, and it 
did if Fate must guided 
it from the beginning; else why did that 
motor cavort into our apple trees instead 
of any others along the Post Road? 

It was very still down where we sat. 
Elinor ‘kept on stroking Guy's forehead. 
He did not open his eyes any more, but 
the terrible pallor had left his face, and 
he was breathing easily. 

It was rather a relief when Dean, and 
two gardeners carrying a stretcher, came 
into sight; but, just the same, | felded 
my tent like that Arab in the poem and 
left Elinor to the music. Never, 
never, never could I be a trained nurse, 
no matter how fetching the caps are nor 

[Concluded on page 62] 


was awful 


any 


seem as have 


face 
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SIMPLE CHOCOLATE RECEIPTS 


By ELMA IONA LOCKE 


HOCOLATE is such a universal fa- 

vorite as a flavoring for sweets that 

it scarcely needs recommendatiort; 
but besides being so pleasant to taste, it 
is also most nutritious—a substantial food, 
as well as a flavoring—and 
usually forms one of the ar- 
ticles of diet where concen- 
trated foods are desired. A 
square of good chocolate sup- 
plies more nourishment than 
other foods many times its 
bulk. Both the food value 
and delicious flavor make the 
following receipts of interest 





to the housewife who wishes to supply the 
family table with nourishing delicacies. 

Prain CuHocoLrate.—Melt over hot 
water two squares of chocolate; add four 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, a pinch of salt, 
and a cupful of boiling water. Boil for 
five minutes; then add three cupfuls of 
-hot milk, and beat well with an egg- 
beater to prevent scum from forming. 
Serve very hot. 


table- 
into a 


CHOocoLATE Sirup.—Put three 
spoonfuls of soluble chocolate 
granite saucepan, and gradually pour on 
it one cupful of boiling water, stirring 
all the time. Place over the fire, and 
stir until the chocolate is dissolved; add 
two cupfuls of granulated sugar, and stir 
until boiling begins. Cook for three 
minutes longer, then strain and cool. Add 
one tablespoonful of vanilla extract; bot- 
tle and keep in a cool place. To use, put 
two tablespoonfuls of the sirup in a glass, 
add the same amount of cracked ice, 
three tablespoonfuls of whipped cream, 
and fill with milk. 

Cuococate Ice-Cream.—Heat one 
quart of cream and a stick of cinnamon 
in a double boiler. Beat yolks of five eggs 
with one coffee-cupful of sugar; add the 
stify-beaten whites, and stir all into the 
the scalding-hot cream, stirring until it 


begins to get thick. Remove from the 
fire, and strain; add three ounces of 
grated sweet chocolate, and one table- 


spoonful of vanilla. Cool, then freeze. 
CuHococateE Sunpae.—Make a. thick 
sirup of one cupful of sugzr, one melted 
square of chocolate, and half a cupful of 
water. When cold, pour a little around 
each dish of plain ice-cream, and serve. 
CuHocoLtaTte Moss.—Melt two squares 
of chocolate in a basin set over boiling 
water. Sweeten and flavor to taste one 
quart of rich cream, and whip until it is 
stiff. Carefully mix the melted chocolate 
with the whipped cream, and freeze with- 
[Concluded on page 63) 
































Now Comes the 
“Witching Food” 


Corn Puffs—a New Corn Food 
Flaky, Toasted Drops of Corn 


After eight years, Prof. A. P. Anderson has discovered a way to 
puff corn. Not as he does with Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice—not by 
exploding whole kernels. He takes the heart of the corn—the sweet 
hominy part—grinds it, cooks it, makes it into pellets, then explodes the 
pellets into drops like these. 


A new corn flavor is created by an hour of fearful heat. And it 
eomes to you in airy bubbles which crush at a touch of the teeth. You 
who love corn when it is flaky and toasted will find in these morsels 
flakiness and flavor such as you never have known before. We present 
Corn Puffs, after eight years of waiting, as the queen of all breakfast dishes. 


“The 
Witching 
Food” 


15c per Pkg. 





Surprise your folks tomorrow morning with this new, delightful 
dish. Serve with cream and sugar, mix with fruit, or float in bowls of 
milk. Or douse with melted butter and let children eat like popcorn. 

Welcome this dainty. We promise you in it the finest product that 
was ever made from corn. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 
631) Sole Makers 
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Repeated! Our Best Bargain: Because we were 
stormed by thousands of ladies requesting this fash- 
ionable embroidery 
This Pure Linen Initial Pillow Top and Back, hand- 
somely tinted, 
to start embroidering it—all given for the regular 


E 
returned promptly / you are not delighted! 


RICHARDSON’S Guoranteed 


All weask forour loss on this bargain is this chance 
to let you prove how_much more lustrous and last- 
ing is Richardson's Pure Si:k Floss than its many 
imitations. 

W RITE TODAY without fail and have this beau- 
tiful outfit come by return mail. 


Dept. 128, 
Makers also of Richardson's Grand Prize Spool Silk 


Rich American Beauty Rose design No. 9000, tinted ‘ 
to be embroidered in Red, Pink and Green shades. 


outfit, we offer it once more. 
besides the exact materials necessary 
utfit 


25c 
15c 


ce of the Silk Floss and postage alone. 
itively worth ec. You get— 
1 Pillow Top and Back, worth . ee 
: Alphabet of Transfer Initials, worth 
6 Skeins of Richardson's Pure Silk Floss in 
required Shades with Embroidery Lesson, 
worth . 30c 
1 De Luxe Art Embroidery Premium Book 
picturing 500 Embroidery Designs given 
free for tags saved from Richardson's 
ere Sa _F 
Total Value, T0¢ 
ntire 70c outfit sent postpaid for only 30 Cents 
Stamps and your dealer's name, Your stamps 


PURE SILK FLOSS 


Address 


RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY 


305-9 W. Adams 8t., Chicago 














“LET US SEND YOU 


HAIR 


ON APPROVAL 


We will send you the 
Switch shown below, or 
any other article you 


may select from our large 
Book and Cata- 


2 ' 
new Beauty 


Side-Parted Pompadour Jog illustrating all the newest 
A beautiful Frontplece, . ° ° . ° 
made ad Frye om Paris Fashions in Hair Dressings 
Natural Curly Hair, 
specially A tem | $5.65 at guar- 
anteed 
low prices Because prices mean 
nothing apart from quality, we 
§ on approval no pay unless 
sat ‘ These selections are of 
‘ lid quality to match any 
ordinary shade, 
Straight Switches Wavy Switches 
134 oz. 18 in. $0.85 20 in. $1.45 
2 o.20in 1.25 22 in 2.45 
2 o2,22in. 1.75 26 in. 4.95 
hg ot. 24in 2.75 30in. 7.65 
Triple Wavy Switch, 22 ia. $3.45 
Triple Wavy Switch, 24 in. 4.95 
O.her sizes and grades 50c te $50.00 
Natural Curly Pompadour 2.95 
Coronet Braid, 3 oz., Wavy 3.95 


Wigs, 


r 
Rar 
litt 
! 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 48, 209 State St., 








Ladies’ and Men's, $15 to $50.00 
Te you We { 
IN APPROVAIT lf | 
‘lt t 
lg 7 20 in. 2's of. Triple 
x ! “ Natural Wavy Switeh 
NEW HAIR BOOK TOD AY. Specially priced $2.45 











Chicago 


Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World 


= WARTED 


PROGRESSIVE REPRESENTATIVE can easily earn a0 a week dem 


nstrating 


tti 


. s, silks, I wash goods, pe 
sets muslin underwear 
the le wg toreigt i domest n exclusive 
west pr > r quality unples free N apital 


wer 


juir Wet you how to do it, Fall Sat 
Mutual Fabric Co., Dept. 450, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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how many romances are begun while I thought of that line all the time I was 
caring for rich young men with typhoid prettifying. It sang itself over and over 
or rich old ones with a liver—a bad one, in my mind when I| went sedately 
I mean. The sight of that stretcher down-stairs, and the very moment I went 
made my heart knock right against my into the library I knew it had brought 
back teeth, and it seemed to me as if luck with it, for there sat Great-aunt 
Elinor’s young man must just naturally Mehitable and Aunt Julia as pleased as 
fall in pieces if they lifted him to put Punch. You could have tied Aunt Julia’s 
him on it after such a whacking smash- smile into a bow-knot at the back of her 
up as he’d been through. I just put my head. She was grimacing at Doctor Gres- 








| 


| Guy 


| Says it 


| pink gown falling 


| five 


hands over my ears and fled to a secret 
hiding-place of mine, where I 
thought awfully big and solemn thoughts. 
I thought queer love is—not just 
being in love, you know. That’s queer, 
too, and sometimes it’s worse than queer, 
only it never lasts; that’s something 
to be thankful for, anyway. I was sure 
Elinor really loved that poor battered man 


sat and 


how 


SO 


she called Guy. You couldn’t look at 
her eyes and not know that; and yet 
I don’t suppose she knew a thing about 
him, not even if he liked cold meat. 
Well, I thought about that, and I 
hoped that some day that kind of love, 
I:linor’s kind, would come to me; and 


from that I thought how it would seem 
with Elinor married. Thaf°was the most 


solemn thought I had. I was feeling real 
indigo blue when “bang, bang,” went 
the old dinner-bell. Some dinner-bells 
have such pleasant, inviting voices, but 


ours seems to say: “Hurry, miss, the soup 


will be cold. No more hot breads—they’ll 
ruin your complexion. Don’t touch the 
olives again—three’s plenty for any one 
not a glutton. Finish your potatoes or 


you need not expect dessert.” 
The bell clacked this 
raced to the 
servants’ stairs to 
laid out 


a pile of 


and over, 
up 
room. My 
the bed and 
books and 


over 


as | back house and 
the 
pink 
alongside 
note from 

Silly, dear 


to the 


my 


gown was on 


it was a 
Elinor. 

rote ] Be as 
to-night. I 
let me 


[she nice as pos- 


shall with 


Dr. 


aunties Stay 
as long as Dean 
a very narrow escape. I am holding 
my breath until to-morrow. If Guy better 
then, I shall be the happiest woman in the whele 
world Billy, I wrong to follow 
in your reading and 
terrible personal 
books, and 
clear spec- 
time 
rest 
will 


sible 
will Gresham 
was 


is 


been 
regard to 
take such a 
they read 
seen through such abnorma 
makes old and hard before our 
thrown away Balzac and all the 
books in their pl We 
when are older, little 


rom: Elinor. 


have 
wish 
Wom 
the 


father’s 
mine, 
view 


en 
in 
lly 


of things 
life, 
tacles, us 
So I 


and 


h 
put 
read those ot! 


sister, but yout! 


Dazed, I 


ive 


these ices 


ers we 
tor ince 
e of the bed, 

shoulders, 
There 
novels, 

ld\ lls 
of 

face 
up, I 
thank 


1 is the time 
sat on the edg 
off 
looked at the pile of books. 
or six of the latest romantic 
Our Mutual Friend, Tennyson's 
of the King, Jane Eyre, and a volume 
Shakespeare. This last book lay 
downward, and when I picked it 
mark at this line—“And 
fasting, for a good man’s love. 


my 
my and 


were 


saw a 
Heaven, 


ham, who sat facing her, and I stayed in 
the archway to hear what she was saying. 

“Yes, indeed,” she purred, “one of the 
Back Bay Schuylers, you know, Doctor. 
Oh, yes, he’s been mad about Elinor for 
time; but you khow how our dear 
reserved—not at all the girl 
a young man, -I’m thankful 

In this age, girls are so— 
Wilhelmina! Come 
devoirs prettily to Doc- 
So plucky of Wilhelmina 
wasn't it, doctor?” 

Doctor Gresham is fat, but he 
twinkly They looked down at 
as he squeezed my hand. 

“Findings weren't keepings in your 
Miss Billy,” he rumbled in his deep 

Schuyler handsome 
don’t you claim to 
him yourself? It may before 
another Prince Charming himself 
into your orchard.” 

Great-aunt Mehitable 
nose at me drop Doctor 
fingers, 

“Wilhelmina is a 
said witheringly, 

girl. It will be 
may call 9 

There was a quick step upon the side 
veranda and, before you could wink, 
Dean French had stepped into the room. 

“May I have dinner, Aunt 
Julia?” he begged lightly. “Dinner came 
and went at our house while we were 
fussing with Schuyler. Elinor’s with 
him now, but Ill send her home soon 

I get back.” 

“No dinner!” said Aunt Julia, 
her eyes up at him, “You poor, 
boy! We'll go in immediately.” 

Didn’t I say he could twist her around 
his little finger? It wasn’t a minute be- 
Parkins opened the dining-room 
doors. Doctor Gresham offered his arm 
to Great-aunt Mehitable; Dean did the 
same with Aunt Julia, and I followed 
sedately in the rear; but, as Dean pulled 
out Aunt Julia’s chair, he turned his head 
and looked at me, and in 1 | 
knew that Great-aunt Mehitable’s predic- 
tion of years and years was all nonsense. 
Dean had on new white flannels, there 
was a pink rosebud in his coat, and he 
had dinner or no dinner, to call 
upon 


some 
girl 
to encourage 
for it, doctor. 
Oh, there you 
and pay your 
tor Gresham. 
not to faint, 


1sS——SO 


are, 


eyes. 


case, 
is a 
stake 


be 


“Guy 


chap. Why 


vie vice. 

a 
years 

flings 


he r 
Gresham's 


switched 
to 


forward little girl,” 
“but is only 
years 


she she a 
little 


one 


before any 


some 


as 


rolling 
starved 


fore 


one secon 


come, 
me! 
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out stirring. When wanted, wet a cloth 
in hot water, and wrap about the pail of 


freezer until the cream slides out: Serve 
in generous slice Ss. 
CHocoLATeE CREAM Puppinc.—Heat a 


quart of milk with four level tablespoon- 
fuls of grated chocolate ; add three level 
tablespoonfuls of corn-starch dissolved in 

little cold milk, a pinch of salt, and 
sweeten to taste. When cooked thick, 
flavor with vanilla, and when sufficiently 
cool, pour into a glass dish. Serve very 
cold with whipped cream piled on top. 

CuHocoLtate Fromacre.—Boil four table- 
spoonfuls of grated chocolate in one cup- 
ful of water, add half a cupful of sugar, 
one teaspoonful of vanilla, and one ounce 
of gelatin, softened in a cupful of cold 
water. Boil for a minute, then remove 
from the fire. When cool, mix with one 
pint of whipped cream, turn into mold, 
and serve with vanilla sauce. 


a CHOCOLATE CUSTARDS. - 
4 Beat four eggs until light, 


add a small cupful of sugar, 
and four tablespoonfuls of | 
grated chocolate. Beat until | 
well mixed, and add one} 
quart of milk. Pour into} 
buttered cups, and set them | 





OF A 
in a pan of boiling water on top of the | 
stove or in the oven, and cook until | 
the custard is set. 


Cuococate Breap Puppinc.—Beat six 
eegs light with one cupful of sugar; add 
a scant cupful of fine bread-crumbs, a | 
quarter pound of chopped blanched al- 
monds, four ounces of grated chocolate 
or cocoa, and half a teaspoonful each of 
Mix well, | 


- 
cinnamon, cloves, and allspice. 
| 
| 
' 
] 
| 


add the grated rind and juice of half a 
lemon, and the juice of half an orange. 
Bake in a loaf in a moderate oven for 
from one to one and a quarter hours. 


CHOCOLATE Purrs.—Cook together one 
cupful each of water and flour, and half 
a cupful of butter. Remove and beat in, 
one at a time, three large eggs until very 
light Drop on buttered tins, bake in 
hot oven. Slice off tops and fill with 
sweetened, flavored whipped cream. 


CHocoLATE Pir.—Heat one large coffee- 
cupful of milk, and stir in three table- 
spoonfuls of grated chocolate, and three- 
quarters of a cupful of sugar beaten with 
the yolks of three eggs. Pour into a 
pie tin lined with rich paste, and bake. 
Whip stiff the whites of the eggs with 
three tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, 
spread over top of pie, and very slightly 
brown in the oven. 





“My Chef in 
the Cupboard” 


A million women or more—who know Van Camp'’s— 
keep a master chef in their cupboards. 

That is, they keep there his matchless dish, ready for 
instant serving. It is Van Camp’s Pork and Beans. 

They have dinners and luncheons on call. 

They have a delicacy which everyone likes—an entirely new 
idea in baked beans. And not a soul at their tables would 
go back.to the old kind—either home-baked or factory-baked. 


VAN CAMP'S 


PorkK«BEANS Fane wa 


Also Baked Without the Sauce 


10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


These beans come to you whole, nut-like and mellow. None are 
hard, none are crisped, none are broken. That's because they are 
baked in steam ovens. 

They come with a zestful sauce baked in—a sauce made of 
whole ripe tomatoes. 

Men like them—like their mealiness and tang. They like them so 
well that thousands of restaurants now buy Van Camp's to please men. 

The dish is unique and unmatchable. Nothing like it was ever 
baked outside of these kitchens. 

Now—in hot weather—is when this dish is most welcome. Tell 
your grocer to send it—to send Van Camp’s—and learn how our 
chefs have perfected baked beans. ‘Twill be a revelation. 


Buy a can of Van Camp’s Beans to try. If you do not find 


them the best you ever ate, your grocer will refund your money. 
Su 
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Invented Just 


for Babies 


We invented the Rubens Shirt 
1 15,000,000 


years ago Since thei 

babies have worn it. 
Chat’ 

protecting the lungs 


thus warding 
id colds. 


And 


a 


because it is m 


buttons and has no open laps, 
ways a perfect fit. 


adjustable and al 
Why 
these advantages 


doe nm 


and 


ade 


with 
ye 


21 


s because it’s two ply in front, 
stomach, 
off summer coughs and 


out 
t is 


*t your little one enjoy 





Trademark 


No Buttons 
Patent Nos. 52 


18988 





No Trouble 


550233 











Rubens Shirts 


For Infants 


Shirts and 


Ask for Rube 


be sure that thi 


label appear the front his shirt is ouri 

v tion, and tl whole factory is devoted to its 

right produ 

; Sizes for any age from 

' birth. Made in cotton,wool 

; a Ik Also in merino 

+ Ree t S. Pat Office (half wool). Alsol ilk 
and wool. Pricesrun from 

25 cents up Sold by ry mee stores. Ask us 

for picture 


RUBENS & MARBLE, In, 2 N. Market St., Chicago 
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NEIGHBORHOOD PANTRY 


By A FARMER'S WIFE 
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Department of Home Money-Making Methods 

IXTY, seventy, eighty, ninety;” again them was glad to exchange them for a 
S and again I counted the money I had rug for which I could re no place in my 
left after several years of invalidism. new home. We were both pleased with 
| Doctors’ bills, surgeons’ fees, and drug- our bargain. 
| gists’ accounts had steadily dwindled my I then considered myself ready for 
little pile of savings until ninety dollars business in earnest. I had already begun 
was all that was left, and repeated coumi- operations, of course, as soon as I| bought 
ings made it no more. Da something | the cows, and the next thing I did was to 
must, both to earn money and to occupy hire a strong and dependable yard-boy 
my mind; but what could it be? to attend to the cows and the milking 

I was always handy with a needle, but and churning. In return for his board, 
my physical state made running a ma- he was to feed and milk the cows each 
chine impossible, and hand work was not morning and evening, do the churning 

























Send for 


nest perfume 


¥ 





Made withoat alcohol. 
ae other perfumes 





enclosing 20 cents, coin 
name and ad dress. 


We 
¢ offer of a dainty trial bottle so 

Yo Flower Drops (Concentrat 
Aoeemeges refunded if you are not coligbted 
of odors: Lily of the Valley, Rose, t. 


° Now—take advantage of 

Write Today fsr73) bottle offer by 
or ee w or 

Doa't wai ° Mention the 


Trial Bottle, 20c, 


of Rieger’s Flower Drops —— 
It’s new! It’s different. 


juced. 


ever prod 
bottle holds all the delightful f 
crushed from thousands of livin 
soms. The acme of elegance an 
ment—entirely different from any per- 
fume you have ever known. 


Trade Mark Registered 


times 
e this 


t you 


he rarest and 


One 
nee 
los- 
refine- 





special 


may 


) at our risk 








in demand in the town near the small and work for me on Saturday afternoons 
cotton farm we had just acquired. and rainy days when he could not work 
Before my protracted illness, I had on the farm for my husband, who hired 
been quite active in the minor business his day labor. The boy was a quick, 
of the farm we had just moved from, and good worker, and the arrangement was a 
had never known the annoyance of an most satisfactory one for all of us. 
empty pin-money purse. The now gaunt 
sides of my old leather hand-bag began N Y NEXT problem was taking care of 
to worry me \fter buying the new the expense of feeding the cows, for 
place, there had not been sufficient capi- I wanted my dairying to be a strictly in- 
tal to stock it and leave any cash to call dependent enterprise. My husband agreed 
upon re: sick needs; so we had waited. to supply me with the needed amount of 
| ow, however, I began to feel able at cotton-seed meal each morning and night 
lleast to oversee things, and after some in exchange for the skim-milk to feed 
| deliberation decided to buy two good his pigs, so there remained no impedi- 
pom with my ninety dollars and try to ment to my initiation into the actuai ex- 
ell milk and butter. We had a fine ten-acre perience of making money with my cows 
pasture which was an ideal place for cows. Great pails full of rich, creamy milk 
were brought in twice a day l 
ay had saved a dozen or more big iard 
his 
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WITH TWO COWS AND SOME CHICKENS AND TURKEYS, BUSINESS STARTED IN EARNEST 
I paid fifty dollars for a fine Jersey buckets and used them to put the milk 
with a heifer calf, and thirty-five dollars I paid thirty-five cents to have a long 
for another cow nearly as good. I soon trough made and tarred, and had it nearly 
sold the calf for ten dollars, and this and filled with cool water in which to set the 




















: “ay the remaining five from my original fund buckets of milk. One other small ex- 
ai, Regular Pan Rieger, 143 Fit Stet San Franc, Ca, I invested in five dozen common stock pense item was a two-gallon churn for 
chickens, getting healthy young fowls. forty cents. 
DAISY FLY KILLER at oa & The result of the first churning was 
: flies. Neat, clean, or- VERY much wanted some turkeys, two and one-half pounds of yellow butter 
cheap. Last ail also, having such an excellent run for of a very fine flavor, which I molded with 
som. Made of metal, | : portage 
can't spill or tip them; but, with no further means to in- great satisfaction and pride. At the end 
Bolly Me ‘l vest, could only plan to have them later of a week, I had sold twelve pounds of 
a. on when I should be saving a few dollars butter at twenty-seven and a half cents. 
press prepaid for$1. | from the sale of my dairy products. But LBesides paying for their feed and netting 
Teteaeh bne., Ohi, 0.1. | CHC unexpected happened, and I suddenly me a fair amount from the sale of milk 
——j|found my possessions to include a pair and butter, my cows yielded sufficient of 
AGENTS WANTED Fee aercsilites Quatity: | Of mammoth bronze turkey hens and a_ both to supply our small family and the 
Ritieent as he Gumentesene "Celie teaar® Gambion big male bird of the same bree \ hired man, and to allow me frequently to 
Case Importing & Nov. Co., 82 Main Street, Cortland, N. Y.| neighbor who had failed to succeed with [Concluded on page 66} 
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WAYS OF SERVING CARROTS 


By LUCY G. WHITWELL 





Sil 


OT alone because they are sweet and 
N juicy and satisfying to the palate, 

but also because of having’ special | 
properties that greatly aid digestion and | 
clear the complexion, are carrots wel- 
comed upon the family table. There is 
a variety of ways of serving them. 


Carrot Hasu.—Chop three or four 
good-sized carrots, cover with soup stock, 
add a tablespoonful of chopped onion, 
and a teaspoonful of sugar. Simmer 
until tender, season with salt, pepp: , 
chopped parsley, and the juice of half a| 
lemon, and serve hot. 





CARROTS AND Peas.—Wash and scrape 
the carrots and chop coarsely in food- 
Boil until tender, and add twice 
as many peas, either cold or freshly 
boiled. Season with salt, pepper, a little 
sugar, and a generous amount of butter; 
a cream sauce may be used if preferred. 


chopper. 


CARROTS AND CELERY.—Dice the carrots 
and cook until tender. Cook the same 





amount of celery cut into small pieces, 
Mix them, and serve with a white sauce. | 


Masuep Carrots.—Select young car- | 
rots, wash and scrape them carefully. 
After keeping for a while in cold water, 
place in hot, slightly salted water and 
boil till thoroughly tender. Drain, and 
run through a colander. Season with 
pepper and salt; add one tablespoonful 
of butter, and two of cream. Mix well, 
make steaming hot again and serve. 


Carrot Pickires.—Wash the carrots 
very thoroughly and use a vegetable brush 
to remove every trace of dirt. Cut in | 
two or more pieces of the same size, so 
that they will cook evenly. Boil until | 
rather tender in well-salted water, strain, | 
and put in jars. Boil together two cup-| 
fuls of vinegar, one cupful of water, two | 
cupfuls of sugar, and spices to suit the 
taste. Pour over the carrots, and seal 
with sterilized rubbers and caps. 





Carrot JAM.—Boil -the carrots until 
tender, peel, and press through a colander. 
To every pint of pulp, add a pint of sugar | 
and the juice of a lemon. Boil steadily 
for about twenty minutes, or until the! 
mixture jellies 













MOne way to reduce the cost of 
diving is to watch the spoonfuls— 
fo learn the many simple ways 


‘of kitchen economy. 






















deal about the 
Crisco Process 
zed that one ot 


idvantages 1s 


ou have heard 
discovery of the scienuh« 

> Perhaps you have nor reali 
Crisco’s most important 
economy. Besides be ing a pure vegetable 
cooking fat, 
and delicious foods, Crisco also is a money 
saver.. For the 
economy to use 


wood 


which produces digestible 


! 
following reasons it is 


Economy in Frying: Can be used over and over for fry- 


ing all manner of foods—fish, onions, potatoes. 


In deep frying, Crisco can be heated hotter than lard without 
smoking. By having Crisco hot enough and by adding a small 
amount of raw food at a time, there practically will be no 
absorption. Notice how small an amount has been used. 


Economy in Shortening: Crisco is the richest of cook- 
ing fats. Less, therefore, need be used. Crisco also is cheaper 
per net pound than the best quality of pail lard. 


Economy in Cake Making: Crisco costs less than half as 
much as butter and less Crisco need be used. 


New Cook Book 
and “Calendar of Dinners” 

This new book by Marion Harris Neil, Cookery Editor, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, gives 250 original recipes, is attractively illus- 
trated, apd tells many interesting and valuable facts about cook- 
ing and food products. It also tells the interesting story of 
Crisco’s discovery and manufacture. It is free. There is also a 
quality edition of this book containing a total of 615 Neil 
Recipes and a Calendar of Dinners 365 menus of original and 
tasty meals. This book is bound in blue and gold cloth The 
regular price of the book is twenty-five cents. To those 
answering this advertisement m will be sent for fre 2-c4ont 
stamps. In writing for either book, address Department L-5, 
The Procter 4 Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

























Moth-Proof Cedar Chest 


ON FREE TRIAL—NO MONEY DOWN 





. 
In Spare Time 
Here's achancetoturn spare 
time into money and have 
loads of fun besides. Pleasant 
diversion, delightful work and 
big profits, making one minute 
photos of your friends, neigh bors,ete 


The Mandelette 
A One Minute Camera 


Makes finished pictures on 21-2x 7 , 
8 1-2 inch post cards in a —» ef 


- Me plates © 
reom. Just snap the button— in 
one minute you oe by , bctars. 
Sut Sol i; = 


ne eo Write for booklet 
a Cuicase FERROTYPE CO. 
Chicago; or 


BURROWES “Colonial” 


Quickly pave for itself by saving storage charges Protects furs, feathers 
fabrics from mothe «. dust and dampness and lasts for generations 
A superb cift Handeome mon f furniture. exquisitely made Many 





other styles—al! at factor Wr 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 103 South Street, Portland, Me. 


lerrotype Bds.. 
7 Aan a. tin, Wen Deol 

















When answering advertisements kindly mention McCALL'S MAGAZINE 











a 
_— We 

a ~ Darn- Less 
For The Whole ‘Family 


ND why not when you can 
obtain smooth and delight- 


Say 


fully stylish hosiery 
darni ng for 


vuaranteed to neea 
four months — new 
hosiery free postpaid if holes appear ? 


PUSTER BROWN' S 


Guaranteed Hosiery 
For Men, Women and Children 


verfectly made 


70 


must be to make good its 

Knit from carefully 
selected long-staple cotton yarn 
with 2-, 3- and 4-ply pure linen 
thread reinforcement at 


written guarantee. 








heels, 


toes, soles and tops Smooth 
and ribbed styles — all colors, 
sizes and weights. 25c¢ a pair— 


four pairs guaranteed four 
months. 


Ask Your Dealer 


If he can't supply you, send $1 with . 


» that you are Cata- 
logue free for the askin 
RUSTER BROWNS mestEay MILLS 


701 Sherman Ave., Chattanooga, 


oes od 


Tenn, 
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These 
Features 
Spell 
Satisfaction 


Aw, 


Double Head enables fastening trom 
either side. Tongue in head prevents 
point of pin from slipping through. 


‘STEWART 
UP 


SAFETY PINS 


TRADE MARK MacrsTehaD 


“CONSAPICO” 


Guard over coil preventé fabric from 
catching in apring and tearing. 


- Consolidated 
Send 2c stamp Safety 
and name of Dry Pin Co. 
Goods dealer for Dept.E 
sample card. Bloomfield, N. J. 




























UTING CAMERA 


Every spot you visit, everyone you 
meet, any sabjest. any place, any time 
—instantaneously. No experience needed. 
Anyone can take clear, sharp, fisished post 

card pictures, 4 2% x35; also photo buttons in 1 
1 minute on the spot l 


NISHED MOUNTED PICTURES 2cEACH 
if + never took a picture peters. 
ae surprise yo ourself with 

a ° Gu ick Nota ter. I 














But a radon camera; cheaper, 
quicker, _. ye 
vol 


ure ri 
FREE :: }— t. for = illus 


trated circular Q, 

WNTERWATIONAL METAL & FERRO. 
COMPANY, CHICAGO, LLL. 

ea me seme eee seem 


crecrune voun TAKE QUICK” 





= —— ———— ———— = 

[ 1 fi 
give some to neighbors who had no cow. 
ager to add every dime I could to make 
my young dollars grow, I began looking 


lse I could get cash 


well 


around to see how « 
1eturns for a little energy. 

half-acre plot was at my disposal, so I 
had it ploughed for a garden 


directed 


vegetable 


and melon patch. Twelve ragged-look- 
ing pear trees in a neglected orchard 
were carefully pruned, and the ground 
around them spaded and manured. Thx 


garden and melon patch were planted at 
cost and grew rapidly. I often had 
a day’s work from the boy, and kept all 
properly cared for. Results were highly 
satisfactory, and, in addition to the semi- 
weekly baskets of butter pats for market, 
there soon were onions and potatoes and, 
later on, most luscious melons to sell 


small 


|X SENDING my produce to town, my 
soon learned to 

of the opportunity to make such 

“Will you please bring me 

” or “Would you mind 

So, 


neighbors take ad- 
vantage 
requests 
two bars of 
getting a spool of thread for me?” 
one day, another 4 
money-making idea 
occurred to me, and 
I wondered why I 
had not thought of 


as, 


soap? 


it before, as it 

|seemed so_ simpl 

and so sure to meet 

with success. | 

would open a small 

store on the farm, 

and sell just those 

things which the 

neighbors so often 

needed, and for 

which they found it pin ances geedn 
inconvenient to YI! » 5 

make a five- or six- PRO! A 

mile trip. lL counted PLEASUR 

a score or more of 

families from whom I could secure pa- 
| tronage, and felt confident that my pro)- 
lect would be welcome news to all. I 


| shelves 





looked over the small out-houses, appro- 
priated one, had the boy knock up a few 
for convenience, and ordered a 
small stock of goods, investing the most 
of my recent savings. 

My plan was to keep emergency sup- 
plies only, as I did not wish to keep the 
store open continually to require 
all my time, but to operate it as a sort 
of friendly pantry upon which a neighbor 
might draw when the coffee-can or lard- 
pail ran suddenly low. News of the store 
spread rapidly. I needed no other adver- 
tising, and soon began to reap profits. At 
the end of the first year I had expended 
and netted upon my various interests ac- 
cording to the following statement, in 
which profits only, not and selling 


so as 


cost 
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i ti 
price, are given. My first investment is 
red 1 aed atte) | ' 
covered by cows and chickens on hand. 
M . cents day seeceseseces $18.2 
Butter, at 27% 
Ps De Div can éaneeeeeea eas ).4 
6 doz. Eggs per week a 20C....- 62.4 
11 doz. Chickens ey ae hescece 2 
ES DOE GE SESS ecccccocscse 19.2 
M44-acre Melon DO, cccaeoceese 2 
Onions and potatoes............ 1 
P< irs I2 
For seed, tools, and help........ 1 
Profits on farm products... — $241.80 
Spe Gee tee eee eee ee eeee 4 
5 boxes 1 ndry SOAP. essess 9 
20 cases a," sosecece 8 
3 boxes Baking-powder....... 2 
SO GCOOGS STUD ic ceccccsctsvecs rs 
4 6o-gal. tanks Coal oil e 24 
fe BOE, ccc cdekawecnces 35.2 
a cases Toilet soap. ......ecse 1.80 
I ee ee 4 
Profits on supplies.&........ 142.40 
ee QRS 44 cacao ven we - $384.20 
My monthly average, while not great, 
has amply repaid me for the time- and 
labor which were involved, and kept my 
purse looking respectable and 


friendly at least, if not filled t? 


overflowing. Not only this, but 
my renewed interest in active 
life has helped me 
to recover health, 
and, while I am not 
strong enough to do 
laborious tasks, I 
can manage the 
dairying and look 


after the little store, 


acting aS my own 

salesman. I find 

= ; many pleasant mo- 
- 4g = ments in my work, 
—— ae and enjoy chatting 

: with my customers, 


—_ most of whom arc 
a my friends, as well 


I think almost any farm home affords 


the housewife a similar opportunity to 
make money at home. It is not even neces- 
sary to have a separate building for sell- 


ordinary 
affords 

robust 
my 


I keep; the 
farm home 
The average 
upon 


ing supplies such as 
store-room of a 

ample space for them. 
woman might easily improve 

modest results by enlarging her 
and adding other home 
from a possible varied list. 


1 , 
stock oO! 


products 


L0% rds, 


Editors Note—Do you want to earn 
some money? And would you like soim 
suggestions or advice? Then write t 
Betty Grant Gordon, our Home Mone 
Making Editor, McCall's Magazine, Nex 
York City, inclosing stamped addressea 
envelope, and give her as clear an idea 
as possible of your capabilities, She will 


isé@ you 


be glad to adz 





™ 


is 
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HOW I MAKE ANGEL FOOD 
By J. W. ROBERTS 
OT every good cook makes the best 
angel food. Though it is a simple 


enough undertaking, certain care is 
always necessary, and only when this is 





observed is success unfailing. The eggs 
must be cold, and unless very large, the 
whites should be measured to insure the 
right quantity. Place them and the other 
ingredients in the refrigerator the night 
before using. Make the cake the follow- 


ing morning. 


Ance.-Foop Caxe.—Beat the whites of 
eleven large eggs (or one and a half cup 
fuls if measured) in two portions, upon 
stiff as to be 


separate platters, until s 
easily cut with a knife. Sift one and a| 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar three or | 
more times. Place all the whites in a 
large mixing-bowl, and, with a big spoon, | 
fold in the sugar, dusting on a little at a| 
time until all is used. Sift one cupful of | 


id | 


half cupfuls of granulated sugar with one 





— ih, ws, 





flour as many times as you did the sugar, 
and fold into the mixture in the same way, 
being very careful not to beat it, as that 
nakes the mixture fall into a batter, when, 
instead, it should look like a great heap 
of frosting. While folding in the sugar 
or flour, add half a teaspoonful of almond 
extract. Pour into an ungreased pan, 
preferably one with a loose bottom; but 
paper may be cut to fit and be used in the 
rdinary cake mold with center tube, so 
that the cake may be easily removed. 
Bake for forty-five minutes in a moderate 
oven, about the same heat as for bread. 
To prevent too hard’a crust forming, 
cover with perforated lid, and it is well 
to have an asbestos mat under the pan. 
When done, take out, turn the pan 
upside down, and allow it to rest upon 
the tube or on the edges of two cups for 
at least forty-five minutes. Then shake | 
out upon a plate. If the crust is too 
brown, peel off. Make a soft frosting and 
spread evenly over top and sides of cake. 















pin coffee— 
Then beautiful premiums 


More people drink Arbuckles’ Coffee Notice its rich, appetizing aroma; its 
than all other packaged coffees put delicious, satisfying amen 

In addition, just by saving the Arbuckle 
signatures on the packages, you can get 
many useful premiums. Notice how few 
signatures it takes to get these spoons or 
lace curtains. 

Get a package of Arbuckles’ from 
your grocer a and begin to save 
the signatures right away 


together. 

Thousands of families have used 
Arbuckles’ for fifteen, twenty-five, even 
forty years. They find that no other 
coffee pleases them so well, or gives 
them so much value for their money. 

To see why Arbuckles’ is so popular, 
you need only try it in your own home, 


BUCKLES’ COFFEE 


-. (whole bean) or the new Ground 


WRITE FOR PREMIUM CATALOG, ARBUCKLE BROS.71 EF. WATER ST., NEW YORE 





. 2446—Six teaspoons; real German s Ivers g 
teed ; m a Wm. A. Rogers. 33 signature 
a We. 278 — Nottingham lace curtains, 
a Fach curtain 1 yd. wide and 2% yd. long. 4 
PB . signatures and Zc stamp. LN 




















IN RESPONSE TO INQUIRIES 

The receipt for Jessie Wilson’s bride- 
cake in our March issue did not contain 
baking-powder because it called for the 
whites of thirty-two eggs and needed 
nothing further to raise it. Where such 
an unusual number of eggs is used, bak- 
ing-powder is unnecessary. No _ baking- 





uish streaks, unsig ht- 
stains---and produce a lustrous surface 
will not smear, streak, nor collect dust, 
a few drops of LAWSON LUSTRE 
on a clean, soft rag does the trick--with sass ¢ a 
little rubbing. The secret of an Ss ase 
ker, who gave it to us after years faithful 
service. It isa clean cleaner t cleans clean. 
Good for any varnished surface. Contains no 
harmful or poisonous oe. Tested for 
years. Mailed by us, the manufacturers, on re- 
—s ‘of 2% cts. for full size bottle. Uiberal 
, 10 cts. (coin or stamps). Fine 
—— «th for agents, Write for particulars. 


LAWSON PIANO CO. 












ERE'S the daintiest 
gift you ever laid your 
eyes on-—a whole week's supply of Marinello Face 
Powder—FREE. Of course, you know of Marinello 
Powder, but perhaps you have never used it, so sim- 
ply to let you see how delightful it is. we will give 
you enough of this exquisite powder to last youa 
whole week. Daintily put up in a charming, useful 
Lucky Elephant Coin Purse and Vanity Case finished 
in Gold, one side of which holds $1.9 in change —the 
other contains a puff. mirror and powder Send us 
your name. address, 2 dimes and 3 two-cent stamps, 
and both the case and the free Powder come to you 
prepaid. Write today—mention shade. | 


MARINELLO CO., Dept. 101, Mallers Bldg, Chicago, Ill. 
































powder is used wedding fruit-cake. 





If a blank headed ““Your Subscription Expires’ comes in your August McCall's 


:'f . . 
our Subseri hon: Magazine, send your renewal promptly to make sure of getting our splendid 
© September number ee Forecast for September” on page 5 of this issue 
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Reg. U, S. Pat. Off. 


Rub your face lightly with 
“Vaseline” when you come in 
from motoring. It will prevent 
the roughness and redness 
caused by exposure to wind 
and weather. 


“Vaseline” is nature's own face- 
cream. Pure and delicate; super- 
refined. Invaluable for soothing 
little hurts in the nursery. At 
all drug and department stores. 


Write for the new illustrated book- 
let which describes the various 
“Vaseline” products and their uses. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 


(Consolidated) 
5 State Street New York 








No “Made Up” ade Up” Look | 


No matter whether on t 
street or under artifici 
light you may always retain 
the youthful, lovelynatural 
complexion that nature 
gave you through use of 


CARMEN 


Complexion Powder 
Doesn't Show Powder | 
Try it and see—Carmen will 
not rub off until you remove 
it, norlose its delicate fra- 
Refined peewi uae 
exclusive f 
DOESN'T “ee ‘SHOW POWDER. ” 
Harmless and pure, CARMEN bene- 
fits the skin instead of injuring it—it’s 
different from other powders, White, Pink, 
Flesh and Cream—your Druggistor Depart: 
ment Store—Toilet Size, 50 cents. 
Purse Size Box Given Away 
—together with handsome, useful purse mirror—to 
every woman writing for it, enclosing 10¢ in stamps or 

silver to cover cost of postage and packing—containing 
suffic’ ient Carmen Powder for two or three weeks—dem=- 
onstrates conclusively that Carmen Powder is perfect. 


Stafford-Miller Company, 
533 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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RUTH ELLEN 


Stanley laughed appreciatively. 
“The last story,” Ruth Ellen went on, 


“was about my fight with Jimmy Wall 
over Haley’s comet. He got the comet 
all mixed up with Professor Jones’s 
twins. Their names are William and 
Hally, and he kept a-sayin’ that it was 
William’s comet, ’cause a girl couldn't 
have one!” She dimpled reminiscently. 


bi Vy 


” 


‘That Jimmy Wall is the craziest 
anyway; he’s always getting mixed up. 

“And Daddy, he calls Aunt Edith our 
private detective, because I can’t do a 
thing she doesn’t find out !” 

By and by she looked up regretfully. 

“Don’t you think we had better be 
goin’ back home? I’m afraid it’s gettin’ 
late, but I could just go on a ridin’ anda 
ridin’ with you, ’cause I know I can re- 
member it all to myself.” 

Stanley had turned the big car around 
so that they were rapidly returning. Down 
hill, around curves, the smooth road ran, 
and by and by home was in sight. Down 
the road a figure in white was approach- 
ing. Ruth Ellen recognized it first. 

“There comes Gloria,” she shrieked; 
“what shall I do?” 

“I'll just stop the car and explain to 
her,” answered Stanley bravely, his heart 
beating a rapid tattoo at the thought of 
how happily the events of the day were 
shaping themselves. But Ruth Ellen’s re- 
mark was like a wet blanket. 

Gloria! 


“Oh, but you can’t speak to 
You haven’t ever met her, and _ she’s 
awfully proper—she’s not like me.” Ruth 


Ellen clasped her hands in despair, 

“Then you will have to introduce us,” 
said Stanley, trying to keep his elation 
from showing in his tone, as he brought 
the car to a standstill. 

“But I don’t know how,” she 
“T’ve never introduced anybody in 
whole life. What do you say?” 

“Oh, you can say, ‘Gloria, this is Mr. 
Reed; Mr. this is my sister 
ria,’ or something like that; and then I 
can speak to her with perfect propriety.” 


wailed > 
my 


Reed, Glo- 
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His gaze was fixed on Miss Wethers, 
who, recognizing the occupants of the 
car, was standing transfixed not far 
away. Stanley saw, however, that her 
expression was more one of amusement 
than anything else. Evidently she was 
'not finding the situation as shockingly 


|improper as Ruth Ellen had anticipated. 
That young her fect, 
and casting one tragic glance at the 
young man, waved her arms frantically 
|and screamed an introduction which might 
have included the whole neighborhood. 
“Gloria, come over here; here is Mr. 
Reed. Mr. Reed, that’s my sister, Gloria.” 
It was certainly the funniest introduc- 
tion either had ever heard, and both 
laughed in spite of themselves. Stanley 


person rose to 


INTERVENES 


got down out of the car, and Gloria ac- 
knowledged the introduction cordially. 
“You see, I was very lonely, this 
afternoon,” he explained, “so I insisted 
that your little sister go riding with me. 
She said she thought it would be hardiy 
proper, inasmuch as we didn’t really know 
each other, but I thought such near neigh- 
bors could be excused from those formali- 
ties. I have enjoyed the ride immensely, 
and I shall be very glad to have you ride 
the rest of the way home in the car!” 
Ruth Ellen watched them in a daze. 
Wasn't he just the grandest thing to twist 
words around so that it seemed as if he 
were to blame, instead of herself? Why, 
everything sounded so proper and so 
commonplace that even Aunt Edith could 
not make a story out of it. Just then she 


realized that they were not going in the 
direction of home at all. 
“Why, Mr. Reed,” she exclaimed, 


“vou’re not going toward home a bit. 
You're turning right around.” 

“But, you the gentleman ex- 
plained, “I couldn’t think of taking your 
sister such a little ride, after you and I 
had such a long one.” 

And if Stanley Booth Reed had any 
ulterior motives, Ruth Ellen did not sus- 
pect him. 

The ride seemed dreadfully short to 
everyone, even Gloria. The meeting % 1d 
been anticipated so long that Gloria had 
begun to dread it for fear it would have 
such a carefully planned appearance; but 
here this blessed little Ruth Ellen, in one 
of her pranks, had brought about the very 
thing which seemed improbable. 

When Stanley brought the car to a 
standstill in front of the Wethers’ home, 
and jumped Ruth Ellen gaily to the 
ground, she said good-by hastily and hur- 
ried away. She did not intend to em- 
barrass them with her presence. 

As she glanced up at the porch, 
saw her mother and Aunt Edith half ris- 
ing from their chairs, a look of amaze- 
ment and incredulity on their faces. She 
was out of hearing, so she, too, turned 
for a last look, and as she looked the full 


” 
see, 


she 


realization of what she had done burst 
upon her. Gloria and the new Mr. Reed 
had actually met, and she was the one 


who had helped them! 

Her hat fell from her hand, and hung 
limply by string, and her shoulders 
drooped walked with 
lagging steps to the porch. 

“Oh, dear,” she groaned; “it is the 
very worst thing I could have done, and 
I can’t remember it all to myself. I just 
know Aunt Edith will make a story out 
of it, a love story. She will say: ‘Why 
that’s the most rumantic-—Ruth Ellen 
always said “rumantic” for “romantic” 
‘thing I ever heard!’’ 


one 


dej ectedly, as she 
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THE REBELLION 


A JINKS-AND.- 


By MYRA 


OBIN HOOD was cross clean 
R through. For almost four days he 
had been traveling in this horrid, 
hot, dark baggage car. To be sure, he had 
been taken out at intervais and allowed 
to exercise his legs whenever the train 
stopped long enough at a station, but this 
hardly counted against the blank dullness 
of the rest of the day Ss. 
The Ramsay and the Patterson fami- 
had bought a ranch with vine- 
yard-covered hills in California and were 
going there to live, for a while at least— 
which was the reason for Robin Hood's 
protracted stay in the baggage car. 

He had explored every inch of the car 
dozens of times and there was not another 
thing to do. He squatted down beside 
two birds who had flown into the car ata 
and were fighting over some 
crumbs the baggage-man had _ scattered. 
Suddenly, he had an idea. He had never 
had a fight in his life. Why not have a 
fight with Mike? It would be something 
novel, anyway. He glanced over at Mike, 
sprawled out on his side, asleep, near the 
crack in the door. Robin Hood snified 
him over carefully, and considered. If 
he just took hold 
of him any place, 
it would wake 
him up, but it 
would only make 


lies big 


station 


him irritable. 
He wouldn’t 
fight for that. 


H ood 


jaws 


Robin 
snapped his 


together to test 


their strength. 
They really 
weren't big 
enough to d a 
mt h to Mil ’s 
throat if he 
grabbed him 
there N that wasnt feasibk 
And then, all at once, Robin Hood 
noticed Mike’s paw curled back protect- 
ingly. It was the one a sliver had gotten 


into and which had not yet healed. Robin 
Hood reflected. That was the place! 
“T'll give him just the ti 
that it won’t hurt too much,” he thought, 
then backed off, and with a mighty spring 
on top of Mike pinching the sore foot 
between his teeth. 
Mike jumped up wit 


Robin Hood 


tiniest jab, so 


was 


h a how! of pain 


and rage. followed up his 
attack by bunting his head into Mike’s 
stomach. 

Now, Mike, although most sweet- 
tempered ordinarily, was as tired and hot 
as Robin Hood, and this was too much 


from a puppy he had virtually brought up 
With a low growl, he leaped Robin 
Hood had no time to defend himself, even 


ea > ; 
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OF ROBIN HOOD 


BETTY STORY 
G. REED 


if he had been able to. He was shaken 
by the neck, rolled over and over on the 
floor; his ears chewed, not enough to in- 
jure him, but quite sufficient to hurt his 
pride; and thumped against the side of 
the car until he could hardly breathe. 


He felt sullen and resentful. This 
wasn’t a proper fight. Mike had merely) 
spanked him as if he were only a little 
puppy, whereas he was entirely grown up, 

} 


now, even though little in size. He de- 
cided he hated Mike. 

Just then the train stopped, the bag- 
gage man opened the car door, 
second later, Betty and Jinks came run- 
ning down. 

“Why, Robin Hood and Mike, where 


are your hats?” Betty cried. And then 


and, a 
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ATTA t A 

they both had to stand s 

hats were tied securely. Thi 

grievance. Robin Hood 


It was a straw one with a 


small moist 


there was a 

crown. In River Edg 

wore hats like that in summer, and 

Jinks had decided that ] 1H 1 and 
| 


Mike must, since they were going to live 
in such a hot country. 

Betty and Jinks had 
| 


away, because the 





for water, although Betty, when no on 
was looking, st g enough to un 
tie the ropes by which Robin Hood and 
Mike had been held. Robin Hood fol- 


lowed to the door and gazed out on the 
open country. He Mike be- 
him. Mike still looked angry. Robin 
Hood suddenly had an inspiration. He 


[Continued on page; 
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Lysol is almost invariably chosen by 
doctors and nurses in critical cases, such 
as childbirth, where only the safest and 
most effective antiseptic can be used, 

It is infinitely safer than carbolic acid 
or bichloride of mercury. It is also 
more effective, for it destroys the germ 
and then washes it away by its peculiar 
soapy character. These qualities make 
Antiseptic 
Disinf 


the ideal antiseptic, germicide and dis- 


infectant for all personal and household 
uses, as, for instance, washing sores and 
cuts, disinfecting bathrooms, closets, car- 


pets, sinks, garbage cans, etc. Disease 
can scarcely enter a house that is guarded 
by Lysol. 

Important — Be sure you get Lysol itself. 
It is put up in round bottles with the signas 
ture of Lehn & Fink on the label. 

Three Sizes, 25c, 50c, $1.00 

Sold by Druggists Everywhere 
Helpful Booklet, 

“Home Hygiene,” 
Mailed FREE. 
Send your name 
and address for 
the Lysol book- 
let. It is full of 
practical helps 
for preserving 
health. Address 


LEHN & FINK 
Manufacturing 
Chemists 
96 William St, 
New York 





OUTDOOR LIFE 


involves no sacrifice of beauty when the com 
plexion is guarded by LABLACHE it protects 
the delicate texture of the skin from sun and 








wind—from the sn » of 
travel, dust of motoring. 
Preservesa fine com- 


plexion, restores 
one that has faded, 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink o# Cream, 50c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail Over two 
billion boxes sold 
annua! Send 100, 
Jor a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 












French Pertamers, Dept. E 
125 Kingston St., Reston, Mass. 

















If You Prefer j 
) Dental Cream 


—use the new cream 
form of Dr. Lyon's 
Perfect Tooth Powder. 








You are assured of 
the same cleansing and 
safeguarding benefits 
with either 


ee Dr.lyo ns 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 
Dental Cream 















Dr. Lyon's Perfect Dental 
Cream is a new product 
of Dr. Lyon's laboratory. 


It is quickly soluble in 
the mouth—deposits no 
sticky masses to hasten 
decay—rinses complete- 
ly, leaving total oral 
cleanliness. Safeguards 
you from receding gums 
and loosening teeth. 





A dainty sample of either 
Dr. Lyon's Perfect Tooth 
Powder or Dr. Lyon's Perfect 
Dental Cream mailed upon 
receipt of 2 cents for postage. 
1. W. Lyon & Sons, Dept. B, 
520 West 27th Street, New 
York City. 


Look for the Coupons in 
each package that entitle you 


« toa Tooth Brush FREE. 
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EXTRAORDINARY OFFER (00 oaks 
ieee ie on this finest of bic wie the “Ran, oe We 
will ship it to you on approval, freight prepaid, without a 
cent deposit in advance. pee er ia baolutel genuine. 
WRI TO. or our big cat. showing 
TE AY our full line of bleyeles for 
men and women, boys and girls at prices never before 
equaled for like quality. It is a cyclopedia of bicycles, 
sundries and useful bicycle information. It's free. 

T ’ STER-BGRAKE rear wheels, inner 
tubes, lamps, cyclometers, equipment and rts for all 
bicycles at half prices. A limited number of 
second hand bicycles taken in trade will be closed out at 
once, at $3 to $8 each. - 

RIDER AGENTS wanted in each town to ride and 
exhibit a sample 1914 model Ranger furnished by us. 

it Costs Yow Nothing to learn what we offer 
you and how we can do it. ou will be astonished and 
convinced, Do not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until 
you get our catalog and new special offers. Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. B. 26, CHICAGO, ILL. 












Is Your Husband Thinking 


Learn 
all 
forms of life insurance. Write today. 


See page 53 of the July MeCALL'S. 
how to save agents’ commissions 


of Life 


? Postal Life Insurance Co. 
nsurance 37 Nassau Street, New York City | 
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THE REBELLION OF ROBIN HOOD 


rry 


would run away and make them all so 
He wasn't going to stay in that hot car 
any longer. Without further c 
tion he jumped, and, very much satisfied 
with himself, Mike’s astonished 
face slowly fading from view. But when 
the whole train past, and he 
saw the end of it disappearing down the 
track, he felt a little twinge of dismay. 
Perhaps it would be as well to discover 


msiaera- 


watched 


had swept 


aise 


where it went to, so he could find it again 
when he wanted it. But although his 
legs went faster and faster until he 
panted for breath, it was no use. In five 
minutes the train had vanished. Never- 
theless, he jogged patiently along the 


ties for almost an hour. He was glad of 
the hat now. It afforded some protection 
from that blazing hot sun. 


INALLY, he was so hot and tired and 
thirsty that he stopped under a par- 
ticularly high sage brush and lay down. 
There wasn't a sign of anything interest- 
brush and 
fruit on 


ing in sight—nothing but sage 
He espied a great red 
one of and van over t 
Perhaps it had water inside. He bit into 
it quickly. But, alas for poor Robin 
Hood! The fruit was covered with little 
prickles that imbedded themselves glee- 
fully in his tongue and the roof of his 
mouth; and more he worked to get 


Kobin 


cacti. 


these, rwward it, 


the 


them out, the farther in they went. 
Hood was scared. 
ve way off here in the desert alone, with 
no one to help him. 


This was terrible—to 


He went mournfully 





HOOD DECIDES TO RUN AWAY AND MAKE 


ROBIN 


IEM ALL SORRY 


iback to the railroad and trotted along 


again in the direction the train had gone. 

After another mile he had to rest 
again. His legs wobbled, they were so 
tired, and he was panting laboriously with 
the pain in his mouth, and the heat. He 
wished he hadn't tried to fight with Mike. 
He couldn't imagine how he could have 
been so hateful 

In the meantime, the 
on, unmindful of Robin 


train had 


Hood's 


gone 
Tate. 


\bout twenty miles on was the little sta- 
tion, Pepperville, whence the 
and the Pattersons were to drive to their 
new home. They all piled off, and Betty 
and Jinks ran to the baggage car for 
Mike and Robin Hood. But Robin Hood 
was nowhere to be seen, and the moment 
Mike was released he ran as fast as he 
could go back down the track in the 
direction from which the train had come. 


Ramsays 


Jinks shouted, “the baggage- 
man says Robin Hood isn’t here, and that 


“Papa !” 
he must have fallen off the train back at 
the water-tank.” 

The tears 
Betty’s cheeks. 
she sobbed. 

There was a_ hurried 
Mike was already merely a black speck 
down the track. There was no train 
back until the next Finally, a 
rancher, standing near, spoke up: “I’ve 
a strong horse that could stand the trip, 
if you want to borrow him.” 

Robin Hood had to be rescued, so it 
was finally decided that Mr. Ramsay was 
to take the horse, and the rest were to 
start for the ranch. 


were streaming down 
“Dp 1:11 :” 
Perhaps he Was KI1i1eqd, 


consultation. 


day. 


About two miles out Mr. Ramsay 
overtook: Mike. “Go back, Mike,” he 
shouted. Mike barked and looked up at 
him appealingly, but would not turn 
around. For three hours they traveled 
and still there were no signs of Robin 
Hood. Mr. Ramsay had dismounted and 
was patting Mike, who was almost too 
exhausted to go any farther, when he 
heard a low whine. He turned around 


quickly, and there, under a bit of brush, 
was Robin Hood. His swollen tongue was 
hanging out and he could hardly move. 

“You poor Robin Hood,” exclaimed 
Mr. Ramsay, picking him up. He opened 
his canteen and poured a little trickle of 
water down Robin Hood's throat. Then 
he noticed the dozens of little prickles; 
so he sat down on the ground, and while 
Mike licked Robin Hood's ears, he picked 
them out, one by one. 

[Concluded on page 71] 
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THE REBELLION OF ROBIN 
HOOD 


[Conti ij? pa 70] 


It was evening before he finally got to 
the ranch, and he was met at the door by) 
an eager chorus! “Did you find Robin 
Hood? Is he all right?” 

Robin Hood was handed around and 





petted and sympathized with, and Mike 


had to receive his share, too, so that it 
was very late before they all got to bed, 
this first night in their new home. But, 
through it all, Robin Hood was puzzled. 
Here he had been cross and ugly, had 
bitten Mike’s sore foot, had run away and 
made Mr. Ramsay come ’way back for 
him—and yet hé was not being punished. 
In fact, everyone was nicer than ever. 
Why, he hac been punished before for 
merely digging up plants in the garden! 
He could not understand it at all. 


Editor’s Note—So many of my boys 
and girls wanted a story about Robin 
Hood and Mike going to school that in 
September I shall tell you all about it. 
Watch for it! And tell me how you like it. 


THE TWO HUNGRY 
DICKEY-BIRDS 


(Directions for Cut-Out on page 25) 





UT OUT carefully around outlines of 
the two birds, two levers, and dish, | 


leaving all letters attached until cut- | 


out is completed. Bend birds at dotted 
lines A, and paste front and back of each 
together. Each lever has three sections 
numbered one, two, and three, respectively 
Cut a strip of cardboard that will exactly 
fit the middle strip, No. 2, and paste it on 
the inside of this strip; then fold No. 1 
down and paste it over the cardboard 
Paste No. 3 over No. 1, which has just 
heen pasted down on the cardboard. Do 
the same with the other lever. You should 
now have two long cardboard strips. Cut 
ut in the levers all slits marked C, ex- 
actly following lines of slit so that the 
holes will be big enough. Bend _ back 
points B, B on bird’s supports. Lay the 
lever that has the semi-circle D on it, 
before you on the table with the side 
with the D uppermost. 
lay the other lever, being sure that the 
two larger slits in it are on upper side, 
and that the green part of one lever is 
at one end and the green part of the 
other at the opposite end. Slide the sup- 
ports on the birds, in which you have just 
bent back points B, B, into slits C, C, C, 
C, as in completed cut-out. Each bird 
will go through four slits, two on each 
lever. Open out points B, B to hold 
birds in place. Fold dish along dotted 
line and paste it over D, D, on lever, one- 
half on one side, and one-half on the 
other. Pull the levers gently back and 
forth, and the birds will peck at the dish. 
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ASY to operate, and so thin and compact that it 


with new Kodak Ball Bearing shutter with cable 
release, for time and bulb exposures, and for speeds 


of 3's and vv with No 1, and for vs, 


second with No. 1A. 


moved for quick reloading. 
achromatic or Rapid Rectilinear lens; has automatic 


focusing lock 


; collapsible, reversible finder and two 


tripod sockets. 


No. 1, size of pictures, 24% x 3% inches, meniscus achromatic lens, $ 7.50 
Ditto, with Rapid Rectilinear lens. 9.00 
Ni 1A, size of pictures, 2% x 4% inches, meniscus achromatic lens, 9.00 
Ditto, with Rapid Rectilinear lens, 11.00 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


Catalogu’ Sree at 


is pocketed without inconvenience. 





The New 
Kodak Jr. 


With all 
the Kodak 


refin ements 


Equipped 


Jy and rv of a 


New style back, easily re- 


Choice of meniscus 
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Nadine 


Face Powder 
(In Green Boxes Only) 


FRECKLES 


Removed or Money Back 
There is no more reason why 
| you should have freckles on 


your face and arms than dirt, 





less. Adheres until washed off. Prevents 
sunburn and return of discolorations. 
A million delighted users prove its value, 
Popular tints: Flesh, Pink, Brunette, White. 
50c. by toilet counters or mail. Dept. Mm. 


National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn., U.S.A. 


Keeps The Complexion | 
Beautiful 


and velvety. Money 
back if not entirely pleased. 
Nadine is pure and harm- 


| 


Just as soap remo es dirt 
Wilson’ 
1180Nn & 
Freckle Cream 
es fr kle Her s our 
ARANT if one $1.06 jar does 
not remove all freckles, tan or sun- 
burn without the least injury to your 
skin, we return yous money without 
question or quibble keat 
fer? No tr T} 
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many nice things — things 
dear to every woman's (and 
girl’s) heart—you could get, with- 
out one cent of cost, by becoming 
a Club-Raiser for McCALL’S 
MAGAZINE 


IF YOU KNEW 
pleased other women (and girls) 
are who have received some of 
the handsome and useful gifts we 
give to our Club-Raisers 


iF YOU KNEW how very 
little effort and time are needed 
to get a tew subscribers’ for 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE and 
thereby obtain something that you 
have wanted for so long 


IF YOU KNEW how many 
happy surprises there are stored 
up for you in our new “SUMMER 
PREMIUM LIST,” which is sent 
free on request to anybody in the 
United States 


how 


how well 


Then you and every woman 
and every girl who reads this an- 
nouncement would write to us im- 
mediately and ask jor the oppor- 
tunity to become a MeCALL 
Club- Raiser. 


Ra Send a Postal Card or Letter 
for Full Information At Once. 
Address “CLUB-RAISER,” 
Care of THE McCALL COMPANY 
236 West 37th Street 
New York City 
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who appears at 




















HOW OTHER WOMEN 
ARE MAKING MONEY 


A great many women a 
country are adding from $ » to 
a month to their incomes (or their 
husbands’ incomes) by getting subscrip 
tions for McCALL’S MAGAZINE right 
along in spare time Y have the 
same opportunity. The work is pleas 
ant, dignified, healthful and very 
profitable, 


Aithough we have a large number of women 


subsctiption age s earning liberal Cash ¢ 
missions Monthly Guarantee Salaries and 
l’rizes, we are willing to appoint more You 

need any experience because MceCALL’'S 
12 months at only 50 cer is quickly recog- 
nized as an unusual bargain 


You make a friend of every subscriber, for 
every woman who has read MeCALL'S a while 
nd used McCALL Patterns, will feel 
you have done her a favor in getting her to 


subscribe, And, another nice thing about it 
is that most of the subscriptions you get this 
year can be renewed with little effort next 
year We pay you ju 1s liberally for re 
newals as for entirely new subscriptions 


Full instructions, with order blanks, 


ssed env pes a extra sam- 
le copy of McCALL’S MAGAZINE 
\ ye t riends will be sent to 
1 n req st 
You are invited to write for full 
rmation t our splendid money 


making offer t you Address Cir 
culation Manager, The McCall Com- 
pany, 236 West 37th Street, New York 
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WHAT GOOD FORM DEMANDS 


A Department Devoted to Good Manners and Social Usages 
Conducted by VIRGINIA RANDOLPH 


HETHER we be home bodies or 
the gayest of social butterflies, 
the question of table manners is 


before us thrice daily. Good table man- 
ners, like charity, must begin at home, and 


|none of us can hope to dine gracefully in 


public unless we have daily practised the 
rules of good breeding. 

Childhood is the time to learn proper 
table manners, and every child that is 


|old enough to come to the table, is old 


enough to have the following rules drilled 
into him: First of all comes punctuality ; 
tardiness at meal-time is inconsiderate 
and ill-bred. Mother may forgive you, 
but she should not do so; and to be late 
at a dinner at which you are a guest is 
considered an unpardonable offense. When 
invited out to a meal, arrive ten minutes 
before the time set for it. 

Neatness at table is another requisite 
if we would be well-bred. The housewife 
breakfast with frowzy 
hair and untidy kimono need not expect 
her husband to enjoy her presence at the 
meal, nor her children to respond to her 
demands for pretty table~manners. 

We should learn to sit gracefully at 
table. To lean back in one’s chair, ex- 
cept between courses, 1s ill-bred; nor is 
it permissible to lean upon the table, rest- 


body about 
six inches 
from the 
table, and do 
not be afraid 
to lean for- 
ward when 
raising food 
to the lips, 
but do so 


from the 
hips, not 
from the 


cup, hold it GOOD TABLE MANNERS MUST BEGIN AT HOME 


exactly 

above the saucer, not your lap. 
Never raise a bowl or plate from the 
table to hold it in the hands while eating, 
and never lift a soup-plate, or tilt it, to 
obtain the last spoonful of soup. 

The present custom, even for home 
dinners, is to serve every dish from the 
pantry or side-table, having nothing on 
the table but flowers and a few relishes. 
In this case, it is more than ever impera- 
tive to teach young people that any dis- 
play of greediness at table is unpardon- 
able. The dish is first to the 


over 


passed 


hostess and then to others. You should 
dish, for you 


take a little from each 





must learn to eat whatever is offered if 
you would be considered well-bred. Never 
portion, but take 
The vegetables 


pick or choose your 
whatever comes to hand. 
and meat may be passed a second time, 
and you help yourself again or not as you 
If you do not wish another help- 
you”, and turn 


choose. 
ing, simply say, “thank 
away. Always remain at table until all 


are ready to leave. 


|* the meal is served from the table, 

never reach across another person to get 
a dish. Ask the maid to pass it. Crumbling 
bread on the table-cloth and playing with 
the table silver are common misdemeanors 
with young persons, and should be care- 
fully guarded against. Take small por- 
tions on fork or spoon; do not chew 
noisily. Never drink while there is food 
in the mouth, and to talk while masticat- 
ing is excessively rude. 

Polite observances are practically the 
same for breakfast, luncheon, dinner, and 
supper; so the girl who has learned the 
proper manners for a course dinner will 
have no difficulty at other meals. The 
conventional dinner begins with oysters, 
and milady will find a small oyster fork 
at the extreme left of her plate. Oysters 
must be eaten whole, no matter how large. 

be -_ Fruit cock- 
Hi] 2h lf tail may re- 
place them; 
eat this with 
the pointed 
fruit - spoon 
at the right 
of the plate. 
If served in 
the grape- 
fruit skin, 
the left hand 
may be used 
to steady it, 
while using 
the spoon in 
the right. 

Soup or 
bouillon 
comes next; 
an appro- 
priate spoon will be found at the right of 
the plate. The soup should be dipped from 
you and taken fromthe side, not the tip, 
of the spoon. Take soup noiselessly, of 
course, and never cool it by pouring from 
spoon to plate, or by blowing on it. If 
squares of toasted bread are served, these 
may be dropped into the soup, but never 
crumb bread or crackers into it. Crackers 
served with soup are eaten from the 
fingers. Do not drink water during the 
soup course. 

Fish-knives have gone out of fashion, 
and ordinary knives are not used with 

[Concluded on page 73] 
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WHAT GOOD FORM 
DEMANDS 


[Continued from page 72] 


fish. A broken bread-stick or cracker may 
be used, and will prove helpful in holding 
the fish while cutting with the fork 
Large bones are removed unobtrusively 
from the mouth with the fork, small ones 
with the fingers, the napkin being raised 
to the mouth with the left hand to con- 
ceal it. Place bones on the 
plate, never on the table-cloth. 
The use of the knife and fork during 
the meat sometimes occasions dif- 
ficulty. Hold the fork in the left hand, 
tines down, while 

cutting with the 

knife in the right 

hand; but, when 

eating, keep the 

fork always in 

the right hand. 

Do not hold the 

knife upright in 

the left hand 


side of the 


course 


when not in use, | 


but let it lie 
across the side of 
the plate, never 
with the 
resting on 
table. Place the 
knife and fork side by in the 
of the plate when you have finished 
In eating bread, break off a small piece 
at a time, never bite from the slice. But- 
ter is not formal dinners, but 
should be yme dinners. 
piece of bread at a time, 
over an entire 
placing 
shes and eat- 


side 


served at 
served at hi 
a small 
spread butter slice. 
The custom of 
the plate in small di 
a spoon is not correct. A\l- 


fi rk, 


around 
ing them with 
burr 
which the 


ways use a except for 


r 
} 


chokes and asparagus, for 

fingers may be used 

like the 
ou should 

a knife, 

prove. 


HE salad course, 


knite never 


without a 
cut lettuce or 


matter how 


watercress with 
they 
ficulty. 


unwieldy 
little dif Use 
ices, a spoon for pudding, 
and a fork for pie. Fruit is cut in small 
sections and eaten from the fingers. Dip 
the tips of the fingers in the finger-bowl 
when you have finished, and dry them 
on your napkin. At a home dinner, the 
folded and replaced be- 
formal dinner it 


dessert ofters fork 


or oon tor 


may lb 
side your place; at a 
should be left unfolded. 


napkin 


Editor’s Note—All of us have been 
placed at times in some unfamiliar situa- 
tion which has embarrassed or confused 
us. “What should I do?” we ask 
and this department is planned t 
answer that question for our readers 
Miss Randolph will l 

J 


oot . > sserel . . . J 
ms,tf a stamped envelope is enclosed. 


our- 


SElvES, 


i 


questi 











handle | 
the} 


center | 


| 
Butter 
never | 


\ egetables 


arti-| 


: is served 


| 


e glad to reply to all 





When Beauty Wis Sacred 


EVEN vestal virgins tended the 
ever-burning sacred flame of 
Vesta in ancient Rome. 

Absolute cleanliness was one of 
their religious obligations, ‘Their 
house, which was maintained by 
the State, contained baths of sur- 
passing beauty and luxury. 

A most important feature of the 
toilet, as well as of every great 
Roman household, was the use of 
fine oils—apparently palm and olive. 

The utter luxury of the Roman 


Palmolive 


Palmolive lathers freely and 
xion, and adds that touch of 


In hard water or soft, hot water or cold, 
It imparts a smooth, clear comple 
It is very hard—does 


quickly. 
charm unknown to any other soap. 


Palmolive Shampoo =1"s.0l've‘ 


Shi im 
makes the 4, uir lustrous and healt! 


It rinses o 


epaid on rece 


B. J. proan sae Co. » Inc., 


Canadian Factory: B. Johnson Soap Co., Ltd 


155-157 George oe Toronto, Ont 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


bath is today enjoyed by the more 


than two million women who use 
Palmolive Soap. 

In this delightful form, palm and olive 
oils are most perfectly whew 

Those who use Palmolive daily find 
there is nothingelse quite like it for cleans- 
ing, soothing and nourishing even theten- 
derest skin. Itleavestheskin smooth, firm 
and whiteand protected against irritation, 

Palm and Olive Oils give Palmolive 
its delicate color. Naught else is needed. 
The natural, delightful frag is a 
veritable breath from the Orient, 
And the price is only 15ca cake, 


rance 


not waste. 


Palmolive C ream 


the skin 
tful touch af- 


ee ee 
PALMOLIVE 
SHAMPOO 


MILWAUKEE 


> 
ALMOLIVE ‘ 
CREAM 


(321) 














These | 


Popular | 
Hair Nets 
Meet fashion's 
demands. 
Match allshades 
of hair. Made in France of a superior 
Quality of silk, double exira twisted. 


Invisible 


CARMEN” 
a 
oy 


Hair Ne 


are made in two styles—with ela 
Sold at 


CARMEN Hair Nets). 


tic cord, with knotted ends. 
popular prices by leading 
merchants everywhere. 
Marshall Field & Co. 
Wholesale Distributers 
Chicago 
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FREE 


Sample 


Write today for liberal 
free sample cake of this 
famous skin cleanser and 
beautifier. Use it. Watch 
the marvelous results — 
rosy color of youth — 
complexion clear — wrinkles 
begin to yield face always 
looks young and fresh. 


Sempre Giovine 


Pronounced Sem-Pray Jo- ve-nay 
Meaning *‘ Always Young’’ 

Comes in cake form. Merely rub over the face 
and you will be astonished at the results. For 
twenty-five years the choice of beautiful women. 
For sale at druggists— % cents. 

. Send us a letter ora tal at 
Write Today once for the liberal FRE E sample, 
enough for seven days use. Mailed postpaid. Send today. 


(©mplexio 








Marietta Stanley Co., Dept. 206Z, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Prevented by 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Shampoos followed by occa- 
sional dressings of Cuticura 
Ointment. These super- 
creamy emollients do much 
for dry, thin and falling hair, 
dandruff and itching scalps, 
and do it speedily, agreeably 
and economically. 


Samples Free by Mail 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 32-p 
book, Address *Cuticura,”’ Dept. 133, Boston. 


AGENTS: $40 A WEEK 


Startiing new hosiery propos ition—unheard of. 
Hosiery for men, women and children. 
Guaranteed for one r. Must wear 12 
months or replaced free. Agents having 
wonderful success. H. W. Price sold 60 
boxes in 12 hours. Mrs, Fields 109 pairs on 
one street. G. W. Noble made $35 in one 
day. Sworn proof, 
agents. Not for sale in stores. A hos 
iery proposition that beats them all. 
Big money sure. A chance of a 
lifetime, Write quick for terms 
and samples. 


THOMAS HOSIERY COMPANY 
8602 West St, Dayton, Ohio 


No lo Joke To Be Deat 
-Every Deaf Person Knows That. 
I MAKE MYSELF HEAR 


After being deaf for 26 years with these 

Artificial Ear Drums. I wear 

them day and night. They are 

perfectly comfortable. No one 

sees them Write me and I will tell you 

a true story, how I got leaf and ho wil 
Address 


bs make myself hear 
J GEO. P. WAY, Ariificial Ear Drum Co. 


13 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 
AGENTS= 










It’s 


e 





Pat. Nov 


MAKE $100 to $300 


r month easy selling our new 
Triplicate Sauce Pan. Cooking 
utensil for 3 different foods on one 
burner. 400 Specialties—al! Whiri 
wind sellers. Write quick for exclu- 
sive territory and large catalogue. 


AMERICAN ALUMINUM MFG. CO. 
Div. S$ 24 Lemont, itl. 
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Medicated ter Ovum | 


| 
| A GUEST-GIRL 
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[Continued from page 24] 
ito have it look so bare and forbidding. not only, as Patty puts it, “everything in 
That’s the Lippitts’,”” said Patty. “Mr. the world in railways and banks”, but a 
Lippitt is an ex-Governor of Rhode member and ex-Commodore of the New 
| Islandsand ever so much more besides.” York Yacht Club, which makes an annual 
But we had left it behind by that cruise Newport. Patty says the yacht 
me, and were following curving Ocean races are a big feature of Newport life. 
Drive. Then, suddenly before us, on an I felt that I was going to have a real 
leminence, I saw the most beautiful Newport-y evening, the kind I could talk 
| Colonial mansion. It showed so white about for months with Mother avd the 
and perfect in its setting of green, and, girls. And that’s,just what I had! 
despite its size and position, looked so My first sensation came just after we 
simple and—well, so American, in com- had entered the big doorway. I was pre- 
parison with some of the castle-like pared for the impressive mansion, with 
xamples of foreign architecture we had its foundation cut out of the solid rock, 
passed, that I exclaimed in admiration. for the general air of ease and luxury 
All about were wonderful hydrangeas. and beauty; but wouldn’t you have been 
“The Crossways,” said Patty—“Mrs. just a little bit astonished yourself if, 
Stuyvesant Fish. And you're a terribly instead of being ushered up-stairs to “lay 
lucky girl, for she gives every year one off your wraps”, the way we do at honie, 
perfectly gorgeous, glorious party, which you had been directed to a very magnifi- 
is like a dream of Fairyland, and you will cent permanent dressing-room on _ the 
he here for this year’s.” lower floor, fitted up for all the world 
Then she told me about the Mother like a sublimated hotel cloak-room, with 
Goose Ball Mrs. Fish gave last year, and maids in attendance, dozens of different 
how the grounds of “The Crossways” had kinds of powders and cold creams and 





| been made into a great court, with a 
| peristyle of white columrs and festoons 
of green vines. There were thousands of 
| Japanese lanterns hanging from sticks set 
|in the hedges, and the honeysuckle in full 
bloom threw out a sweet scent, and every 
path and bush and tree was outlined in 
electric lights, making the most wonderful 
illumination that could be imagined. 
Everybody came in 
course, all the characters were dupli- 
cated many times over, yet no two 
seemed alike. At the end of the ballroom 
was a great book, and before the general 
Cancing began Mother appeared, 
and to lovely music turned the pages of 
|the book, when out stepped all the old 
|nursery characters, some whom gave 
dances that they had been rehearsing for 
The quadrille of Jacks and Jills, 
was especially pretty. 
1 had to swallow a gasp of 
when Patty said that Mrs. Fish 
insists upon reasonable hours, and so the 
ball ended at three.” I'd hate to have to 
convince Father or the folks at home that 
| three o’clock in the morning was reason- 
able. Yet Patty went calmly on, telling 
me that about sixty of the guests, of 
whom she was one, adjourned to the 
beautiful home of the Laniers, danced 
till daylight, and then had _ breakfast. 
After I had been properly impressed, 
however, Patty admitted that this was 
almost the only occasion on which she 
had been permitted to stay up all night. 
That night we were engaged to dine 
at the Arthur Curtiss James’. Patty 
posted me all up beforehand and told me 
they were tremendously rich, had a won- 
derful home, and gave perfectly marvel- 
dances and dinners. Mr. James 


costume. Of 


Goose 


of 


weeks. 
| Patty said, 
surprise 
“always 


ous is 


rouges and everything imaginable for the 
toilet, to suit every taste? While | 
looking about me as discreetly as I could, 


was 


I caught a glimpse of myself in the 
mirrors, and even my toes thrilled with 
excitement, for Mme. Rosalie’s dinner 


gown was a Perfect Dream! 

I am afraid I thought almost as much 
that did about the beautiful 
rooms and the gorgeous decorations. 
Would you believe it, everywhere were 
real live peach trees hung with fruit! 
Patty managed to whisper to me behind 
her fan that the Arthur Curtiss-Jameses 
always decorate. with: fruit instead of 
flowers, when entertaining. 


about as | 


After dinner we followed our hostess 
into a beautiful room in the style of 
the Italian Renaissance, overlooking the 


ocean, and with Della Robbia fruits deco- 
rating the ceiling. There were peach 
trees, peach trees, peach trees every- 
where, and huge bunches and clusters of 
fruits carried out the scheme of 
tion, while right in the center of the room 
a deep pool was set in the marble floor, 


decora- 


with frisky little goldfish flitting about 
in its depths. It didn’t seem a bit like 
life—real life, you know—but more like 


something out-of the Arabian Nights 
Patty had told me of the wonderful 
Blue Garden which the Jameses had dedi- 
cated last year with a gorgeous Fifteenth- 
and I could just under- 


Century Masque, 

stand how that old-world atmosphere 
would seem the most natural accom- 
paniment in the world of all this luxury, 
and that you would not be in the least 
surprised to see a beautiful naiad in cling- 
ing garments dancing in the moonlight 
in the lovely shallow pool paved with 


[Concluded on page 75] 
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tiles of Persian blue, and with delicate 
fountain jets playing over her. That was 
one teature ot e Blue Masque. Doesn't 
it sound like fairyland? 

And that’s what it is. I have been 
in Newport only a week, and I| have to 
pinch myself every little bit to be sure 
that this is really, really lL. I’m not a bit 
disloyal to my own shabby little home. I 
love it just as much as ever; and when I 
go back | shall just fall into the arms 
of all the dear folks. But in the mean- 
time I have three more glorious weeks, 


and I have to admit that I am just revel- 


r] 


ing in the thought. ‘Every morning we 
spend at the Casino. We get there soon 
after ten, if we really mean to play, and 
play about an hour. My skill at tennis is 


qe 


making a place for me on the courts, and 
l have the dawning suspicion that I am 
“popular”—it’s such a nice sensation. 
Somewhere around lialf-past eleven, | 
the exodus to the Beach begins—Bailey’s | 


Beach, that is. I’ve found out all about it 
l this time; that it is owned by a club 
or association which comprises Newport 
society, and that none but members are 
permitted to bathe there. The 


i 


ry 


is white and inviting, and the ocean is 
like a great dog frolicking and playing 
with the people on the shore. Every- 
thing is life, color, motion, gaiety. There 
are the serious bathers, who really go in| 


to swim and dive; and the dilettante ones, 
who just wade in and splash about; and— 


yes, it is true—those who put on bathing- 
suits and never get wet at all. Lots of 
mornings tea ts served to the bathers, or 


; 


I 


; 
sandy 


lunch, with the 


es and goodies passed by foot- 


we an informal 


sual 
1 


bath- | 
houses are marvels of comfort, the beach | 
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How to keep 
baby cool 
and comfortable 


A mother contributes 
excellent suggestion: 
‘*Before the baby is ready to go 
to bed, powder its body with Men- 
nen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Pow- 
der. Also sprinkle ti e sheet where 
the baby will lie with the powder. 
Every slight movement of the baby 
in the night dusts the cooling pow- 
der about its providing 
continued relief from heat, and 
keeping its slumber undisturbed."” 


this 


. 


ree 


limbs, 7 


Mennen’s was originally prepar- 
ed expressly to soothe and comfort 
skin-tortured babies, and is today 
the best known, mos baby 
powder made. It both prevents and 
relieves chafing, prickly heat, rash 
and all skin discomforts to which 
babies are subject. 

For 


Sample 


S | 


used, 


saleevery 


pata r¢@ 
A the 


he Ve 


rtvhard Me 


Newar’,N.J. Trade Mark 








men in livery. Won't I astonish Mother | > e 
with my experiences when I get home? | Borated 

Usually we are lunching with some one, | Talcum. Ol e ‘e@)","/ er 
or some one is lunching with us, and we 
are whizzed home in the motor to dress in| 
a great rus The afternoons are jammed | 
with riding parties, sailing parties, motor- | 
ing out to places to tea. Sometimes 
we lunch at the Clambake Club—a dear, eee 
simple little place clinging like a barnacle | . 
to the rocks—and sometimes we are in-| akes Dress Shields Unnecessary 
vited to the big yachts that are in the| gm POE TSE Pee Hea wae ee rd 
harbor. Ot course, at most ol these spiration epee and ft vO f from d 
things we dance. The world is dance- shield annovan t Odo-ro-no. One applic 
mad, I believe. There is dancing at all leaves the parts daintily clean, odorle and naturally 
of the teas, and dancing on the yachts. dry. Unscented and harmle 25c and 50c at all drug 

Then there are dinners and dinners, and department stores, or direct from us prepaid 
each with some new climax of luxury, but h oo re — . 
otherwise much alike. Ahead of us are rect it. A THE ODORONO CO., 452 Blair Ave., ¢ 
the big events of the season. There are 


ot 


rumors already gorgeous parties which 
will be en more novel and luxurious 
than the Mother Goose Ball and the Blue 
Masque. And I’m going! Think of that! 
Oh, it certainly is an experience of a life- 
time to be a guest-girl at Newport. 


t 


e\ 














THE TOILET WATER FOR 
EXCESSIVE PERSPIRATION 














Charming New Styles 


in an endless profusion 
| of Smart Summer Frocks 


~ COOL STYLISH 
COMFORTABLE 


are beautifully illustrated 
and cleverly described in the 





i 
———me New Summer 


McCall Book of Fashions 


(Issued Quarterly—Summer, Fall, Winter, Spring) 





There never before was a time when the 
charm of the “perfect costume” was so easy to 
attain by the woman who sews at home. The 
simple draping of the present delightful styles 
makes expert tailoring unnecessary. 

This big 100-page book is solidly filled With 
advance styles for the entire season, in such wide 
selections as to meet every need of the discrim- 
inating woman and her family; and many are 
illustrated by color plates and all are clearly de- 
scribed for the home needlewoman. 

All the newest fashions—long tunics, wide-hipped 
gowns, rippling skirts, innumerable ruffles, bustle sugges- 
tions—the very latest advance ideas are described, although 
the fashions are not bizarre and short-lived, but such as meet 
the approval of women of good taste everywhere. 

In addition there are pages devoted to the newest cotton 
and silk fabrics, summer millinery, new styles in hair-dress- 
ing, fashions in veils, gloves, shoes, parasols, seashore and 
sport garments, children’s clothes and hair-dressing, dancing 
frocks, school dresses, Paris styles, and all the things about 
which women want to be told. 

Produced by the largest, most complete, accurate and far- 
reaching organization in the world for gathering style news, 
THE NEW SUMMER 
MeCALL BOOK OF FASHIONS 
furnishes the distinctive, authoritative, personal help which 
you need to make your summer wardrobe an assured success. 


THE NEW SUMMER 


McCALL BOOK OF FASHIONS 


Filled with an entire season’s advance styles 


Only 5 Cents 


When bought with any 15c McCall Pattern. By mail 30c with Free Pattern Coupon. 
In Canada, 10c when bought with any 15c McCall Pattern. By mail 35c with Free Pattern Coupon. 


THE McCALL COMPANY NEW YORK 
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A LITTLE VENTURE IN 
INDEPENDENCE 


[Continued from page 19] 


“He ‘swiped’ my steamer trunk, as 
well as the Pater’s leather grip, because 
the other one looked too old. My watch 
took the place of his silver one, and 
one-half of my carnation extract fol- 
lowed the young gentleman when he 
made a last tour of inspection to see if 
anything that he wanted was left. 

“Did I object to all this depredation? 
No, I didn’t; and, besides, | was always 
asked about it. It is all right for them 
to have the nice things, and if I held 
aught against them, think you I would 
tell you? Nay, nay! 

“But I’m lonesome. I miss my pretty 
things. I do not care to buy more, for 
out here it would be a foolish investment; 
and while bordering on rebellion, I am 
inclined to make fun of any woman of 
forty-five who would care enough for 
such trivial things to miss them. 

“But, Mother Brown, and Mother 
Smith, and Mother Jones, is it any won- 
der we look old before our years war- 
rant it? Do we want to curl our hair 
to soften the outlines of our face, the 
curling-irons, the very ones we bought the 
last trip we made up town, are off up- 
stairs in Annie’s or Alice’s room; do we 
go in a hurry to our chiffonier drawer 
to get out a fresh waist to slip on for a 
walk with the dearest man on earth, we 
find them all taken out and soiled, or 
rumpled so that a mother would not wear 
them, if a daughter would. 

“Or is it, ‘Get your scarf, my dear; 
the night air is too cool for you to sit 
out here without anything on your head’— 
the scarf is nowhere to be found. In- 
quiry results in, ‘Guess I must have left 
it over at Nell’s the other night. I did 
not mean to forget it; but mine was ’way 
up-stairs, and I just slipped in and got 
yours. Here is a shawl that will do just 
as well, won't it?’ and we go back with- 
out the Only Man saying, ‘You look as 
young and pretty in the moonlight as you 
ever did, Kate’, for we know we look old 
and ugly under that hideous shawl. 

“Our new shoes go to Jennie or Sue 
to ‘break’, and they never come back until, 
like the Prodigal Son, they come in rags. 
Our white gloves have been worn by 
other hands than ours, and when wanted 
at a moment’s notice, are too soiled to 
wear, and Mother goes without gloves. 

“Do you, dear Editor, catch the idea 
I am trying to express? I don't see it 
clearly myself, sometimes. Can you sug- 
gest what is the matter? Have I raised 
the children to be selnsh, or would it not 
have been selfish on my part for me to 
have kept the pretty things? I repeat, I 
am inclined to rebel, but I go on doing 
just the same things. But I miss some- 
thing that is gone—I don’t know what, | 
don’t know where, Mrs. M. W. B.” 





“ 
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SERVING YOUR COMMUNITY | 


[Continued from page 48] 


are some in the town who will not work 
at first, remember that you can win them 
in. You can make them see that this 
matter of town work for the town is 
everybody’s business. And if you can 


get everyone to working, the ill feeling 


which may exist will go away. It will! 
How can it help it? You have the good 
at work with you—you are merely to 


provide the means to let it express what 
it is everywhere trying to say. 

Broadly speaking, this is the way to 
begin organization. The need is, first of 
all, to get together; second, to talk over 
the things of the town’s welfare, which 
you all know that it needs; the third is 
to begin to work to get them. That is 
the skeleton of the undertaking. But 
it is not the most important part of it. 








The most important part of it is that | 


as soon as you begin to work, the spirit 
which is born of all good endeavor will 
begin to creep into your organization- 
and it will grow of itselfs just like any 
other living thing. New things to do, new 
vays to do them, new people to help, will 
come from all sides. There will be times 
of discouragement—if you are the 
couraged kind. But, on the whole, 
will be amazed to find that it is just as 
if the work had, all the time, been waiting 
around the corner for you to give it a 
chance to begin! 

And anybody in any town who 
enough, and who will go wisely and lov- 
ingly about beginning it, will be the one 
to set great forces free. 


dis- 


you 


cares 


Let me give you a.sort of pass-key to! 


the solution to every civic question. It 
is this: There has been discovered a new 
sense. We now have six of them: 
hearing, feeling, tasting, smelling, 
getting together. 

Editor’s Note —NMiss Gale will be 
to offer suggestions and advice as to th 
problems of your home town, tf a stamped 
addressed envelope accompanies your in- 
quiry. Address your letter, The Friend- 
ship Village Editor, McCall’s Magazine, 
New York City. 


MARKING JELLIES 


seeing, 
and 


glad 
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Smith, Kline & French Co 


“Our triplets were put on ‘Eskay’s Food’ from the very first. 


owe their life and Strength i) it.” 
Send for TEN FEEDINGS FREE and book “ 


Thea 
T. Kranzusch, Appleton, Wis. 


How to Care for the Baby.” 
432 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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Many Women Make 


Big Incomes 


Here a ‘ 
making $ ) ¢ And 
out «¢ e ce t t | 
We are fame Ladies’ T s. | 
years ve ace re ‘ ‘ 
for women all ove Ame a. Im « y town 
the leading store used t take s ! 
| measurements, But we I 1 that brig] 
women etter Now ve want 8s 


woman in every town to represent us there, 


No Investment 


We supply the se wom without any 
charge 1 ma th Style Por tfolio, It 
costs us $5 per copy. It shows all the most 
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AMERICAN LADIES’ TAILORING Co. 
856 West Jecksen Bivd., (Chicago (747) 
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EVERY WOMAN 


PER 
WEEK 


SHOULD 


EARN 


$2 


By G. L. REYNOLDS siery. i re importers and hand z 
WAS often annoyed about labeling | : yy yt week oan ome geeees Som, OS ethene can mate 
my jelly glasses, not always being able LADIES = be independent? Earn your own 
to take the time when they were recadine the opp niet ane bare 
ready; but I have discovered a simple | 2Pcoec™ won tices. ft you are willing to werk you can mak 
way of marking them. I use a meat-| "0%, ! “Geis cat a ete ne 
skewer and make the initial of the fruit | ee, che walk we of —F 
on the paraffin on the top while it nd rum after y re our sampl 
soft. This neither gets rubbed off nor § et Dt 
soiled. The glasses are then ready to be t . ing sat shed will introduce you aah ae ggg AF ee 
put away without being set aside to await | eee eee eee evlieeme a eel pens 
a convenient time for labeling. It is only | “** rer ena . | willing to to work, “de AF A. 
necessary to lift the cover to see what | =™p! , J el Tay ct Arges 
kind of jelly a glass contains. Standard tone ser vtely 17. Sth St., t N.Y. 






“Those laughing eyes 
Spell ‘Wilson Wise.’ ” 


for these 5 ted W ¢ k 


' , r h te r tate size ar r cle 
THE WILSON DRESS-HOOK CO., 266 E. St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland, 0. 


























She can end 
that Corn 


Ena it in two days. 


Blue-jay would stop the 
pain the moment she applied it. 
Then it would gently loosen the 


corn. In 48 hours, the whole 
corn would lift out, without any 
pain or soreness. 


Blue-jay, each month, ends a 
niillion corns in that way. No hard 
corncanresistit. Sincethisinvention 
it is utterly needless to suffer from a 
corn. . 

Yet thousands of people still pare 
corns, or use some old-time treat- 
ment. They simply coddle corns, 
and every little while they become 
unendurable. 

Try this scientific way. 

See how Blue -jay stops the pain. 
See how it undermines the corn. 
And see, in two days, how that corn 
forever disappears. 

After that, so long as you live, 
you will never let corns bother you. 


Blue-jay 
For Corns 


15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 


Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 


















Face 
Powder | 


has stood the 
test for thirty 
years. Why 
not test it your- 
self? Buy a box 
for 25c. If after us- 
ing half you do not 
think it equal to any 
powder, no matter what the 
price, your dealer will re- 
fund your money. 
Freeman Perfume Co., 

Cincinnati, O. 
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fairly hated myself. Actually, I don’t 
know what would have become of me if 
Mrs. Erwin hadn’t happened in one spring 
day when I was at my worst. You know 
what I thought of Mrs. Erwin. But when 
| she came in that April afternoon I looked 
lat her in envy—she seemed so bright and 
happy and young. She was as old as I. 
And my first bitter thought was: 

“No wonder she looks young. She 
never did anything to make her look old.” 
But the one following was an entirely 





new one to me. My mind san on: “And 
you, you could have loosed the same 
way!” Mrs. Erwin insiste i that I come 


to the meeting of the Ciic Club with 
her. I replied that I attended 
clubs, but Mrs. Erwin just laughed. 
“Now, Katie Turner,” she said, “just 
begin over and give us a try. I won't 
take no for an answer.” And she wouldn't. 
| The meeting was all about backyards. 
There was a woman from other 
town who had lantern slides to show how 
backyards could be cleaned up, and what 
a menace they were with their places for 
breeding flies and mosquitges and diseases. 
I don’t know how the othér. women felt, 
but before she had talked long I fairly 
squirmed in my seat. I was a good house- 
keeper, but I had always left the yard to 
the men. I hadn’t been out to the chicken 
house or the garden for a month, I kept 
thinking of my backyard, and when the 
meeting was over I could hardly wait to 
| get home. 
The very first thing, I went right out 


rever 


some 


into the yard. Well, it looked pretty 
bad. I saw at once that the rain-barrel 
ought to be covered, and the pile of 


chicken-manure screened, and the leaves 
and weeds raked up, and a whole heap of 
things done. And before I took off my 
hat, I went down the street and engaged 
| Mike Hardy, who is a kind of handy man, 
next day. When I back, it 
was six o'clock, and Rob was there 
waiting. And, all of a sudden, it came 
over me. I had forgotten supper! For the 
first time in thirty-four years there was 
no supper for Rob when he came home. 
I just gasped, while Rob asked anxiously: 

“There’s no one sick, is there, Katie?” 

“No,” I said, slowly, “there isn’t any 
I took off my hat and stood 
ashamed. “I’ve been to the Civic Club 
with Mrs. Erwin,” I burst at last. 
“They talked so much about clean back- 
yards I couldn’t stand ours, and | en; l 
Mike Hardy to clean up to-morrow. I 
don’t know what we'll j I 


for the 
past 


got 


. ” 
one sick. 
out 


wo 


tor 


get supper 


forgot all about it.” At first Rob stood 
with his mouth open, and then he roared 
with laughter. 

“Went to the Civic Club with Mrs. 
Erwin?” he shouted. “That’s good! 





Going to be a ‘jiner’, are you?” 
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“Well, if I was, I might look like Mrs. 
Erwin, instead of an old, dried-up 
woman,” I retorted sharply. Rob sobered 

“You look all right, Katie,” he said 


gently. “You do look extra good to-night, 
though,” he added, in a puzzled way 
“Your cheeks are pink, and you look 


brighter. Never mind about 
How about going to that new delicates- 


” 


supper. 
sen-shop and getting some things? 

Now, if there was one thing I despised, 
it was a woman who fed ready-made 
foods to her family. But I had started 
on a new tack that day, and I nodded. 
I hadn’t eaten any cooking but my own 
for months, and neither had Rob, and I 
am bound to that delicatessen stuff 
was as good as any I had cooked. It was a 
strange meal to us. To sit in my own 
home and eat stuff sent in—it was like go- 
ing to the circus, you know, or doing 
something very wild and daring. After 
supper I took Rob out into the yard and 
explained to him about the mosquitoes 
and the flies, and he went down and en- 
gaged Mike for two days instead of one. 
When the yard was finished it looked 
fine, and my neighbor leaned over her 
fence and said: 

“Katie Turner, why did you do that? 
Now I’ve got to do it to keep even.” I 
told her about the Civic Club, and 
pitched in. By the end of two weeks we 
had every woman in the street going in 
for a spotless yard. Then the president 
of the club called. She was one of our 
aristocrats, the wife of the banker, 
she had never been in our house before. 

“Why didn’t we know long ago, Mrs 
Turner,” said, .“what a wonderfn! 
worker you are? You must join, and I’m 
going to appoint head 
yards committee. This block is a model.’ 

It hadn’t occurred to me that getting 
a few women to clean up their yards so 
would 
was 


say 


é 


she 


and 


she 


you of a_ back- 


fewer mosquitoes and 
flies civic work, and I dum- 
founded. Before she left, I had promised 
to join the club. 

Rob was as dumfounded as I when I] 
told him. He kept looking at me all even 
ing as if I was someone new, but he said 
mighty little. I don’t think he liked it 
But, the next the president 
called me aside. 

“I wonder if your husband would help 
out,” said. Then explained 
that the Civic Club had been asked to hay 

a part in an exhibit in D——, some miles 
away. There thing our club 
had accomplished that was good. It hac 
torn down the old almshouse, that was 
a disgrace, and put the forlorn old people 
in a decent home, where they wove 
pets and sewed and read, and were happ 
and clean and well fed. The preside: 


[Concluded on page 80] 
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- Health and Beauty De- 
mand Sound Sleep 

If you can’t sleep—if insomnia robs 

you of the refreshing rest that nature 

demands— it’s time to begin using 


Pabst Extract 


The Best Tonic 
**Brings the Roses to Your Cheeks’’ 


The soothing effect of the hops 
quiets and strengthens the nerves, 


while the extract of barley malt is 
quickly transformed into rich, new 
blood to build up every part of the 
F-{ body. A glassful at bed time in- 
sures a full night's sleep. 
Order a Dozen from Your Druggist ‘es 
Insist Upon It Being “Pabst” 


Write for free book- 
og ETc, let, “Health Darts.” 
ng mt! Pabst Extract Co. / 

= | Milwaukee,Wis. yy 








N COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was 
accidentally spilled on the back of the hand, 
and on washing afterward it was discovered 
that the hair was completely removed. We named 
the new discovery MODENE. It is absolutely 
harmiess, but works sure results, Apply fora few 
minutes and the hair disappears as if by magic. 
It Cannot Fail, If the growth be light, one appli- 
cation will remove it; the heavy growth, such as 
the beard or growth on moles, may require two or 
more applications, and without slightest injury or 
unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. 
Modene supersedes Electrolysis 
Used oy people of refinement and recommended 
y all who have tested its merits. 
Modene sent by mail in safety mailing cases 
(securely sealed) on receipt of $1.00 per bottle. 
Send money by letter with your full address 
written plainly. Postage stamps taken. 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 


MODENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 89, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Every Bottle Guaranteed 
@F We Offer $1000 for failure or the Slightest Injury 




















Freckles and Tan 
Removed by 


Harwood’s Freckle 


Cream 


Its use insures clear, fair 


Skir Removes freckles 
quickly; protects the skin 
fror sun xd wink At 
lruggists or sent direct 
SOc. per jar Money 
back if not satisfied. 
Write today for Pree 
Preckle Book containing 


valuable beauty mformation, 


HARWOOD LABORATORIES 
Dept. 1115 Aurora, llinois 
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WINGS AND QUILLS 


It is not at all necessary that you 
should use only new quills and wings 
for this trimming, or new hats on which 

- ] , | ‘ 
to place them. Among your old stock, you 


will probably find any number of availabk 
materials, and unless they are 


torn easily 


hopelessly 


frazzled and can rejuve- 
nate them into presentable condition, 

If the tops of the 
trim them off and shape 


rounding, square, pointed at one side, 


you 


ragged, 
either 
or 


quills are 


them 


pointed in the middle. If the lower ends | 


them 


bad 


of the quills are broken, you can cut 
off and use them short, or cover the 
places with a band or fold of ribbon. 


White 


quills may 
be washed 
in luke- 
Warm 
water and 
soap—you 
know how 
the birds 
keep their 


feathers 
spotless 4 


you can do 





the same 

if the 

feathers 

have not 

been dyed. Rae ype me 
S y RIBI A bk 

Old wings ‘ eune os 


usually 
need more repairing than quills, but this 


is an easy process. Ordinary tube glue, 


which you can buy for ten cents at the 
stationer’s, is all you need 
The dusty,summer hat you can press 


and clean. Lay the crown upside down 
on the ironing-board, put the iron inside 
of it, and press. If the brim is flat, lay 
it on the board, place over it a dry cotton 
cloth, and press. The curved places on 
the frame may be pressed over your fin- 


gers in this way: lay several thicknesses 


of cotton for a pad over the curve of one | 
or several fingers, hold under place to be} 


pressed, cover with a cloth, and run the 
iron over it. You need use only enough 
padding to prevent the heat from burning 
you. If your hat is of straw that will 
absorb moisture, you can renovate it with 
shellac, with sealing-wax, bronze, or any 
of the preparations the druggist sells for 
the purpose. You can your hat 
look quite different, too, by covering it 
ering of silk or chiffon 

Editor’s Note—Ilf you have hats t 
trim, retrim, or make Vrs. Tobe 
will tell you how. This department will 
contain, from time to time, clear in 
tions in every branch of home 
while letters submitting special pr 
will be gladly answered by mail by 


Ti bey if stamped envel pe 1s enclosed. 


1 
make 


with a loose cov 
over, 


siruc- 
7 : 

muliinery 

bli nis 


‘ 
rs 


Cleans Closets 
. . 
in a Jiffy - 
Sani-Flush does that. No brush is 
required. You don’t have to use 
your hands. Sprinkle a little Sani- 
Flush into the bowl every day and 
off come stains, incrustations, dis 
colorations. Rid yourself of your 


most disagreeable household task 
by using 


ani-Flush 


the clean white powder that keeps 

the bathroom sanitary—not a gen- 

eral cleanser, it does only one thing 
and does it as nothing else can. i 
makes water-closet bowls clean 
and keeps themclean. Your dealer 
probably has Sani-Flash— if not, 
send us 25c (30c in Canada), using 
the coupon below, and we’llsend it 
to ee sony sep Ded we penne wy 
arranging for your future supply 


| 


| 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
440 Walnut St., Canton, Ohio 





| 
| 
j 
| 


The Hygienic Products Co., Canton, O. 
ft enclose 25c (30c in Canada) for full-size can 
of Sani-Flush, postpaid, or through dealer. 


Name 
Address 
Dealer 








Beautify the Complexion 


| SURELY, QUICKLY 


| Nadinola Cream 


The Supreme Beauty Requisite 
Used and Endorsed by 





Thousands 

NADINOLA banishes 
tan, freckles, pimples, 
liver-spots, etc., extreme 
cases Rids pores and 

t 1es of impurities 

cle soft, healthy 
( uarant in package. 

inters or mail two size 
50 cents and $1.00 Address Dept. M. 


NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY, Paris, Tenn. 


When answer j I cniion Me 





I 


make 





i Should be K said she wondered if Rob could a 
q* oa ak ept |tiny model the old building, and then 
™ Warm with Soft of the new. It would attract attention, 
\ 6“ ” . 
Non-Nettle she said—and she and her husband would 
WHITE FLANNELS | call that evening if I would permit. I 
Teaseled Flannels cause irri permitted. l told Rob and he got on his 
tatio d suff N« : » ‘ - + 
a a best suit. I never saw a man so tickled. 
i t the ruinous teaseling process rhere » 2 s P — ‘ . ° sma < 
ievibasinn nettles, no weakening of yarn, and He 1S as hand) at that sort of thing as 
no disappointment after washing 25c to $1.00 a yd.) a man can be; and he just ached to get at 
We sell direct to mothers. Beware of substitutes . ; 
and imitations. “ Non-Nettle”’ is stamped every the job. It was a wonder when it was 
half yard on selvage. We do not sell to dealers. 1. 
Send for Free Sample Case done. He made two yards, one all dirty, 
and receive samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Diaper, the other clean; in one, the old dilapti- 
Nubber Sheeting, complete lines of Baby White . 3 . . ‘ . 
Goods. Dimities. Long Cloth, ete. Also illustrated dated building just falling to pieces; in 


catalogue showing 50 styles of White Embroidered 
Fiannels, Infants’ Outfits ($5 up). SeparateGarments, 
Baby Baskets, Bassinettes, and hun- 
articles for expectant mothers 

Also valuable information on 
how to care for the baby No advertising on wrapper, 

For 26 CENTS we will include a_ complete set of modern 
Paper Patterns for baby's first wardrobe that would cost $1.70 
if bought separately. Write at once orsave thisadvertisement. 


The Lamson Bros. Co., 342 Summit St., Toledo, O 


the other, the new one, all spick and span. 
The club had a local exhibit of the thing 
and Rob’s name 


Rubber Goods 
dreds of necessary 
and the new baby. 


before it was sent 
was in all the 
Men are queer. The week before the 

exhibit, Rob said to me: “Say, 
couldn’t you go to that thing as a 
or something? I'd like to know 


away, 


papers. 


big 
Katie, 
delegate, 





how it takes, you know.” 

I smiled. “Well, I don’t see how I 
could,” I said. But the next day I was 
elected delegate. Rob saw me off, and 


(as easy to use as to say) , . 
waved his hat good-by as far as I could 


is a great comfort in see him. It was the first time I had ever 
77 ae . been away, except to see “the children. 
warm wW eather. It The exhibit hall was a huge place, 
Bs ae * and when I first went in [I would have 
takes all the odor been lost but for a thin slip of a 
f . ne te pretty woman, who came up and helped 
out O perspiration me to find the model. She stood be- 
ee ¥ a side me for quite a time, and she cer- 
and keeps” the body tainly admired Rob’s work. Everybody 
a nd clothing fresh did, for that matter. The model, and 
therefore, Katie Turner, as well, received 


Does not 


and sweet. 


























a great deal of attention, I had a dazzling 
check perspiration. three days. I came across the pretty slip 
of a woman half a dozen times or more 
25c at drug-and department-stores land I grew really to look for her when- 
Mum" Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia ever I went to the cabiblt ground. The 
| day before le ie I said: 
| “My dear, you’ve been a great help to 
| me, but I don’t know your name.” SI 
| oked at me half frightened and then she 
| said 
_ loud bef Pv tgy A. 6s . - ry ¢ 
a ae. y . Why not My name is Fay Turn Your Jack 
ge gf op ye lis my husband.” Well, that gave me a 
STILLMAN S Cream shock. But I had had a good mai 
Made especia move freckles | shocks in the past few months, so I just 
I kin : h- a . 
out a ble Pre s held out my arms and said: 
fondled M4 not sattslactors “You come home with me.” She did 
Write today for particulars and free booklet, : ? P q oe i 
° just as I said. I saw Jack first, and | 
“Wouldst Thou Be Fair” a hea : - 
Contains many beauty hint never told Rob a word until we got off 
ere See ee the platform at home. Then I said 
preparations spensabl 
, . . . , ia) 4 ? 7. > ’ 7 
Bee CREAN Co Rob, this is Jack’s wife. I’ve brought 
Dept. 4 Aurora, Ill, lher home for a week.” Rob’s mouth 













dropped open, and then closed. Then 
Help Your Husband Save picked up our grips and without a word 
Lif e 53 of the July MeCALLS. Learn | hurried us to the house. Fay wasn’t a 
on e : ve aren tS rence “Writetoday.| bit frightened; she said Jack looked so 
.osen Lite Insurance Co, much like him she couldn't be. She just 
nsurance .. S5a treet, New York City. | , ° . " 
‘ |}walked right by him, and when he got 
tation ed inside, she said: 
4 ing wes, 3.60. Write for “Father, your model was a sensation. 
100 Visiting Cards, 50c . , . e 49 = +. 99 “4 
Cc. OTT ceding 1043 Chestuat St., Philadelphia, Pa \ll_ the papers were full of it. she 
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looked up at him and smiled, and 44 gave 
in. He grinned back, and then he gently 
pushed her aside. 


“One minute, young woman,” he w 
said, but in a nice way, “I want to have 
a look at Katie.” Rob says I changed 
so much in that week I was away that 
he hardly knew me. I think he wants 
to think that, but, anyhow, I felt differ- 
ent, and I suppose I did look some dif- 
ferent, too. I had waked up. The chil- 
dren weren't all of life; there was still 
work for me to do. And with that 
knowledge, life was again worth while 
and I began to see happiness just over 
the way. 

After that I deliberately tried to be s 
happy. I visited the children more. I 
took Fay with me and they all liked her. 
I revised my ideas about actresses, and 
was just so much a wiser and a better 
woman. I never was a great “jiner”, 
but I did. keep up with the Civic Club 
and the Ladies’ Aid at our church, and a 
little society, hardly worth the name, of 
some twelve women who make it a point 
to visit the sick folks who are not likely 
to get well very soon, if ever. I have 
plenty to keep my days full, and some e 
evenings, too. 

Rob belongs to the Civic Club, too: 
it has both sexes, and he is as active 
as Iam. I am a happy. One of the 
results that I could not foresee is that 


Iam rower Poe of a personage to my hus- 
band and my children. They were always 





fond of me, that I know, but Mamma was 
just Mamma. Now Mamma is “my 
mother, Mrs. Katie Turner”, and to hear 
the way they say it, one would suppcse 
I was somebody. It makes me glad all 
over, somehow. Rob never mentions ¢ 
iners”, any more. I teased him about 
it one night and he grew real solemn 
Katie,” he said, “I don’t know. Some- 
times I think you ought to have done this 
all along, and sometimes I look at the 
busy life you have had and how fine 
he children are, and wonder if. you 
could have done otherwise and ha e do 
as well. But I am sure of one thing. 
You look and act like a different woman 
since you became a ‘jiner’. And I like 
to have you look the way you do.” 
I am not Sothering my head about © 
what I should have done. But I do 
wish that every unhappy, discontented 
woman who thinks her life work is over 
just because the children are grown up, 
could do what I have done and watch her- 
self grow happy, and _ pleasant-looking, 
and sought after, and liked, as I have. 
There is enough reward in the work it- 
self® for it has an interest that eTOWws | 
and grows, but there are all these other 


Instead of growing 
growing riche 


as well. 
is 


things 
life 


poor- 


er, as I grow old. 
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“If you do not come up with me at 


’ 





once ’ he began. 

Patricia did not feel quite so sure, 
now, that the play would be a burlesque. 
There was a tenseness in the air that 





shook her. But she looked straight at 
Brunoff as before and answered. “You 
know you dare not touch me!” 

At that, the fury in his face changed. 
His eyes narrowed to mere slits, and he | 
took a step towards her with his great 
hands held before him, open, as though 
to clutch something. Patricia shrank in- 
voluntarily away, and screamed. 

Instantly, like an echo, there was an- 
other scream from the Countess, and the 
crisp, staccato bark of a revolver. 

Brunoff’s face lost suddenly its des- 
perate look of rage, and in its stead 
came a look of intense, incredulous sur- 
prise. Quite slowly, his great hands 
dropped to his sides, and his sprawling 
frame toppled backwards. He struck the 
side of the path, caught for an instant, 
huddled on the brink, and then slid slowly 
off, into the void. 

Before Patricia could realize it at all, 
before the echo of her own screzm had 
left her ears, he was gone, and she and 
the Countess stood staring at an empty, 
rock-strewn path. Twenty feet below 
them, the little stream, a shallow, babbling 
brooklet, flowed through a number of 
tiny pools. Brunoff’s body lay sprawled, 
face downward, across the path of the 
stream. The water eddied, chattering, 
about him; and in the darker pool, where 
his black head lay, was a tinge of crimson 
that drifted away and was ever renewed. 

Patricia turned to the woman at her 
side. She was standing quite still, with 
one hand pressed to her heart. And she 
was smiling. 

It was the old half-weary, wholly in- 
scrutable smile, and Patricia felt once 
more, in spite of the hideous thing that 
had happened, a grudging sense of ad- 
miration for this woman, at once so primi- 
tive and so complex; this sybarite, who 
could look unmoved on the thing below. 

For a long, long moment there was 
silence. Then the Countess spoke. 

“Child,” she said wearily, “he is better 
dead. Sophie is better dead.” Then, 
after another pause, irrelevantly: “Do 

*you, child with Sophie’s eyes, do you 
keep from love!” 

Slowly, she turned and started on 
alone up the path, a great weariness in 
her every move. 

For an instant, Patricia had a mad} 
impulse to run after her and beg to be | 
taken with her. She was so alone here! 
Then she turned and fled desperately, 
blindly, down the path that led to sanity 
and the world. 








[Concluded wn the Sepiember McCall 











Convalescence 


ef the destroying ravages of fever, Nature strug: 

gles in the weakened body to retrench its lost 
strength. If the constitution be frail, Nature must 
have help—the best that science knows. Thousands 
of people, convalescing. or in declining health, or 
weak constitutionally, ned found in 
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the source of health returned and in many. many 
cases found it for the first time. The concentrated 


lood-enriching Barley-Malt and tonic Saazer Hops 
give the body exactly the food it needs. 












Your grocer and druggist have it 












Mak-Nurrine whea mised sith milk or sparkling water, makes a mom palatable and healthiul drigh, 
Mal: Nuerine deciared by US Revenue Department s pure malt product not an alcohohe 
beveraye Contars at pet cent malt solads — 1 (Oper cen alcohol 
ANHEUSER: BUSCH ST LOUIS, U.S.A 
Booklet 19 (beautifully illustrated) sent free on request. 













° Sent To You For A 
Year’s Free Trial 


Why Shouldn’t You Buy 
As Low As Any Dealer?’ 


More than 250,000 people have saved from ¢100 to 
6150 on a high grade piano and from 625 to 650 on 
& first class organ in purchasing by the Cornish 
plan—and so can you. We offer to send you 
an instrument, freight paid if you wish, 
with the understanding that if it is not 
sweeter and richer in tone and better made 
than any you can find at one-third more than #004) +sse008 
we ask, = may at any time within a year 

send it back at our expense, and we will 
return any sum that you may have paid on it, 
60 that the trial will cost you absolutely 
pothing,—you and your friends to be the judge 
and we to find no fault with your decision. 


You Choose Your Own Terms 


Take Three Years to Pay If Needed, The Cornish Pian, in brief, makes the 
maker prove his instrument and saves you one-third What other manufacturers of high 
grade instruments must charge you to protect their dealers and agents. 

Let Us Send to You Free the New Cornish Book 
It is the most beautiful piano or organ catalog ever published. It shows our latest styles and explains 
everything you should Enow before buying any instrument. It shows why you caunot buy any other 
bigh grade organ or piano anywhere on earth aslow as the Cornish. You should have this important 


information before making your selection. Write Cornish Zo Washington, N. J. 
for it today and please mention this paper. ¢9 Established Over 50 Years 










































Powdered Perfection 
for the Complexion 







’ A powder which an. 
oun swers the three-fold ¥ 

demand made in the name of beauty—it 
supplies bloom and fairness with skin protection, and it lasts, 


Ingrams ‘ 
veola . 
OWVET QUE 


Face Powder 50c 


At drug stores or by mail postpaid 
Four tints: pink, white, flesh, brunette. Many keep two 
tints handy = evening, white or brunette powder is t. 
For daylight, flesh or pink is best. For neck and arms, use 
white. Send us 2e postage to cover the cost of mailing and 


receive free a sample of Milkweed Cream, of Velveola 
Souveraine, of Ingram's Rouge, 


? 


also Zodenta Tooth Powder. 
FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
Established 1885 
Windsor, Can. 61 Tenth St., Detroit, U.S.A, 


, Ingram's Milkweed Cream 


Preserves Good Complexions 
Improves Bad Complexions 


| There Is Beauty in Every Jar. Price 50c and 
| $1.00 at druggists’. 


be 3 ST OEP La 
a 







You See 
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‘- 5 rtoday, Test it 


Scineal to ll on phen ased oil, 
gasoline or gas stove. 









by dealers 
everywhere 











**3-In-Qne™ brightens 
everything about home or 
Office; in ires aothing, not 
even Boiling hands 
**3-in-One"’ is the only 


x 
3 CLEAN HOUSE OIL. Oils 
« 
- 













bicycles and sewing machines 
Good bottic and book free, 
Wrive Ouck. 3-in-One Oi! Co. 
420S. Broadway, New York 






















125% Pre Profit 


SELF-HEAT- 
= Sten etitua 
0 COMPETITION. 
Ro everywhere 
want a Safe self-heat- 
ing iron. Low price means 
quick sales. rite quick 
for terms. Big profits. Your 
territory is is open n. 
FREE SAM 


to workers. 
FAULTLESS IRON CO. 
1802 Lane Street, Dayton, Ohi 


Reduce Your Flesh 


LET ME SEND YOU “‘AUTO MASSEUR” ON A 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL sx: 


So confident am I that simply wearing it will per- 





manently remove all supe rfuous flesh that I + 
it free, without deposit. When you see your shape 
liness speedily returning I know you will buy it 


Try itat my expense. Write to-day. 


PROF. BURNS neve So, “New Yoru 
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McCALL’S MAGAZINE 


Romances of Modern Business 


CHAPTER ViIl—Beauty and Printers’ Ink 


Out in Cleveland there is a 
store, perched on a quiet corner of the 
Ohio metropolis. It is an unpreten- 
tious building, much like many another 
drug-store. Yet loyal Clevelanders, 
passing with a visitor, point to it with 
pride. “There,” they are wont to say, 
“is where Fred Stecher got his start.” 

And then will follow the 
the young Cleveland pharmacist who 
filled prescriptions, sold stamps, and 
graciously met all the demands made 
upon a community-druggist before he 
fortune out of Pompecian 


drug- 


story ol! 


made a 
Cream. 

This Cleveland druggist—Mr. F ced- 
erick W. Stecher—began to study the 
inquiries of his customers in the hope 
of discovering some definite need that 
he might fill. It was not long before 
he realized that every woman who 
came into his store was interested in 
enhancing her good looks and in pre- 
serving her youthful appearance. 

Age-old fact though “this was, it 
was an inspiration to young Stecher. 
He concluded that a different kind 
a face-cream designed to clean the skin 
pores would have a wide appeal to 
lovers of good complexions. 

A few months later the young drug- 
doing a thriving local 
Pompeian Massage Cream. 


was busi- 
with 

That was in 1901. Mr. Stecher rea- 
soned that if he could address millions 
of periodicals at once he 
demand for his 


gist 


ness 


of readers 
could create a great 
product. 

lired 
the druggist 
Igo2. He explai 
several advertising 
couraged him. But 
be disheartened. He looked up an- 
other advertising man and met that 
Columbus of the advertising fraternity, 
Mr. William H. Johns. 

“What 


asked the 


with faith and enthusiasm, 
came to New York in 
ied his proposition to 
men. They dis- 
Stecher would not 


is your cream good for?” 
advertising agent. Mr. 
Stecher explained that it was a mas- 
cream to rub in and rub 
bringing the pore-dirt with it. Mr. 
Johns discovered an idea there. “It’s 
worth a trial, at least,” he said. So 
the Ohioan accepted a plan as outlined 
check for two hundred 
dollars, the cost of the 
advertisements. 


sage out, 


and gave his 
and twenty-nine 
first two magazine 

The following month the advertise- 
ments appeared, and it was only a 
short while before the little drug-store 


in Cleveland was unable to meet the 
demand for samples of Pompeian 
Cream requested by magazine readers 
in all parts of the country. The good 
news was telegraphed to New York, 
and with it the determination to devote 
the greater part of all money realized 
to a large fall advertising campaign in 
the national periodicals. 

A number of magazines and week- 
lies in the September issues of 1902 
carried as much advertising of Pom- 
peian Cream as eight thousand dollars 
would. buy. The from the two 
magazine advertisements determined 
Mr. Stecher to invest this amount in 
publicity. “I want to make a beauty 
appeal,” he said, “and I'll do it with 
printers’ ink.” 


sales 


The rest of the story is one of 
phenomenal growth. Less than a year 
after the first advertising appeared in 
the periodicals, the business had out- 
grown the drug-store. A large new 
place with facilities for manufacturing 
and distributing was secured. To-day 
nearly fifty thousand barbers use Pom- 
peian Cream in their shops, approxi- 
mately fifty thousand druggists sell and 
feature it, and about twenty thousand 
beauty shops throughout the country 
use this product. 

‘The real test of advertising,” said 

W. W. Wheeler, secretary of the 
Pempeian Company, “is the 
‘rom the first, Mr. Stecher pinned his 
faith in periodical publicity. It created 
a national interest. 

“As the 
manufacturing 
made little money the 
\ money 


response, 


cost of 
Stecher 
first few vears. 
as the came in he put 
advertising. He was content to 


business grew, the 
decreased. Mr. 


\s fast 
it into 


build for the future, and kept a reso- 
lute faith in the power of periodical 
publicity. The world has come to know 
Pompeian Cream solely through peri- 


odical publicity. 

‘The time has when the 
manufacturer could depend on _ the 
dealer to make his product salable. He 
savs to the manufacturer: ‘Create the 
demand and I will handle your 
\nd the manufacturer has to do it. 
This means adver ising, and advertis- 
growing more important and 
to business all the time.” 


passed 


y 1s.’ 
goods. 


ing is 


necessary 


Ths is the seventh of a series of articles that its 
being published t how how magazine advertising 
is serving the public. 
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Fresh Fish 


Dishes for 
Hot 
Weather 


Served in many dainty, 
tempting ways the 
man healthful and 

conomical Summer 
food you can eat. 


BURNHAM & MORRILL 
FISH FLAKES 


10c—Sizes— 15c 
(Except in far West) 
in the parchment-lined in is the 

real way to buy: 
IT’S SO CONVENIENT: No soaking—no 
picking—-no bones. Just the most delicious 
fresh fish — cooked, perfectly seasoned and 
ready for instant use; absolutely without 
preservative and guaranteed to keep per- 
fectly in any climate and ar.y weather 





Have some always in the huuse—it’s so easy 
to prepare 
Codfish Balls, Crea: ed Fish 
Fish Has ish ‘chowder 
and many other Ay wall dishes. Ideal 


for these hot days. 

If not at your grocer’s, send his name and two cent 
stamp for liberal sample and book of Recipes -- 
; EATING 


* Barnham & Morrill Co., 26 Water St., Portland, Me. 














Flavor, Savor and 
Syrup 


all come from one bottle of 


MAPLEINE 


Flavor of dainty, delicious quality, for cakes, 
icings, candies, ice cream, whipped cream 
and desserts. 

Savor and zest for dozens of dishes—baked 
beans, sweet potatoes, meats, 
soups and sauces. 






Syrup—rich and creamy, is 
made by adding Maple- 
ine to cane sugar and 
hot water boiling. 
Simple and economical. 


l-oz. bottle 20c, 2 02. 35¢ 


Get it from your grocer or 
write 
Crescent Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. K, Seattle, Wash. 
Send 2¢ stamp for ‘Recipe ‘Book 


no 


To make light, 
velvety ice-' 
cream, get the @ae? 


‘Lightning’ 
Freezer with its Famous Wheel Dasher 
and Automatic Twin Scrapers 


Your dealer can supply you 


ee 6 FREE ON REQUEST TO 
’S. MFG. CO, Philadelphia 





BOOK OF 
NORTH B 






ANDOU ng eM ENTS 
100 VITATIONS $3. 
ass Maina tax ote ch. Postpaid. 
100 Engraved Calling Cards. $1.00 
Write for 
Phila., Pa 






6c doz 


9th St... 


ouncements 
168 


Birth Ann 
samples and forms. Royal Engraving Co,, 
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- OUR HOUSEKEEPING EXCHANGE 


Conducted by HELEN HOPKINS 


| Sewinc Hooks ANp Eyes.— 
When sewing on hooks and eyes 
pin a tape-measure where the 
hooks are to go and sew on 
| hooks an inch apart. Then pin 
the tape-measure on opposite 
side and sew on the eyes. This 


is much simpler than measuring 
separately.—H. A. 


Massachusetts. 


for each one 
S., Pittsfield, 


A Goop FLoor Dresstnc.—One 
| pint each of cider vinegar, lin- 
|seed oil, and turpentine is an 
| excellent dressing for painted 
floors It cleans as well as 
polishes. Apply with a soft cloth. 
Furniture, also, after being 
treated with this dressing, looks 


B., Harrisburg, 


like new.—M. 
Pennsylvania, 

SUBSTITUTE FOR ENAMEL,—I 
find it much more practical and 
cleanly to paint kitchen 
shelves white than to cover them 
| with paper. Instead of going to 
the of 
them a oat of white 
enamel, I go them finally 
with a coating of thin hot starch. 


my) 





expense, however, giving 


finishing c 


over 





This gives the same gloss as 
enamel, is cheap, and will not 
| come off when washed.—H. M 
| H., Hillsboro, Ohio. 

To CLEAN A Net YoKe.—A 
| paste made of flour and gasoline, 
and spread with a knife over 
soiled lace collars, will clean 
them so that they will not have 
'to be removed from the dress 
Allow the paste to dry, then take 
out-of-doors, shake the flour out, 
and brush with a clean whisk- 
broom, fold in cloth, and lay 
over radiator or register to re 
| move gasoline odor. The net will 
| be as fresh as when new.—T. A. 


M.., Moberly Missouri. 


NeSts.—To destroy 


ANTs’ 





ants’ nests near plants or flowers, 
stick some 
the 
ants will leave, 
not at all injured. 


Texas. 


sulphur matches 
ads down. The 
and the plants be 


Mrs. A. C. 


ground, he 


Palacios, 


AnTts.— 
mge in a solu- 
and put 


To EXTERMINATE 
Wring out a sp 
tion of and water, 
1 a plate in the 
with the 
will be filled with ants, and may 
be plunged in boiling water, and 
the manner. 
Maximo, Ohio. 


Suga! 
room infested 


insects. Very soon it 


used again in same 


-D. M. W., 











To Seat Jetty GLasseEs 
Shave a small quantity of par- 
afin into the tumblers before 
pouring in the hot jelly. The 
paraffin will come to the top 
and effectively seal the surface 
when all is cold. This method 
is much easier than melting the 
paraffin to pour over the hard- 


T., New Rich- 


jelly —J. E. 
Wisconsin. 


ened 
mond, 
Black STRAW 
To black 
which has become old and rusty: 
looking, go over it several time 
with a cloth saturated in alcohol 
When dry, the straw will be a: 
when 


RENOVATING 


renovate a straw ha 


black and glossy as new 
—F, C., St. Paul, Minnesota 
MEND THE GARDEN HoseE.— 


Take two ounces of naphtha, add 
shellac working well 
together consistency of 
fine, thin glue. Spread upon 
strips of kid, which should be 
fastened tightly around the per- 
fectly dry 


over the leak 
Allow to two days be 
fore using. 


M. C., Mt 
Vernon, New 


gradually, 
to the 


hose, 
remain 

Mrs. M. 
York. 


Tea-—I find that 
orange-peel, boiled 
the tea-kettle, 
transtorm tea 


To IMPROVE 
a piece of 
with the water in 
will so perfectly 
of an ordinary grade that it can 


not be distinguished from the 
most expensive imported orange 
pekoe goods, and brands of 
similar quality—Mrs. E. S. H.., 
Bayonne, New Jersey. 


To Menp Your Cors 
Save vour old white kid glove 
nd when the steels in ur ¢ 
sets begit come tl ug at 
t bottom or top, bind the 
oken pl aces with the kid. Thi 
steel will not break through it 


Grat Massac usetts 
Editor's \ f ha 
d red | vil d ne 
tl ist a little bit r tha 
ir neigh rs. let us heara r 
it. We pay a minimus f tu 
five cents for each avatia ‘ 
tributi ‘ 1 fif t' cents f r su 
as ar Ne hundred TZ rds ” 
more 1 le } Contribut 
F ! ? . , fer pub 
lications ca t be accepted. N 
manuscripts can be returned, but 
those not used and paid for will 


be destr: ry ed. 
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Look for this Sig nature 


HK Kellogg 


COLCGATE'S 


TALC POWDER 


ROM the time mother 

selected your talc pow- 
der until now, when you 
are choosing your own— 
there is always a Colgate 
Tale for you. 











Colgate’s has been a standard Talc 
Powder for years “Safest and best 
for you and your children.’”” Our Baby 
Talc, like baby himself, is mew— and | 
welcome. (See the new blue box 

below). It is a real boric powder | 
from exactly the same formula as our | 
other talc powders, except the per- 
fume—which is less pronounced and 
may be preferred for the nursery 











There is wide choice in our eight | 
delightful perfumes 


TINTED ECLAT 

MONAD VIOLET VIOLET 

LA FRANCE ROSE DACTYLIS 

CASHMERE BOUQUET BABY TALC 
AND UNSCENTED 





For hands and face after the bath 
and before the dance to keep the skin 
cool (it will smooth the dancing floor | 3 
too, if no wax is handy). 


Colgate’s Talc is found wherever Toilet 


Articles are sold. A dainty trial box | 
| u ill be sent for four cents in stamps. | 











Introduce the man-of-the-house 
also to Colgate’s Talc. He will 
find it a “finish” to the perfect 
shave which he obtains with 


Colgate’s Shaving Stick. 





COLGATE & CO. 


199 Fulton St 


5 . 
Makers of Cashmere Bouquet § 
fuxzuriou asiing, refined 


























